ICE TEN CENTS 


THE 1910 CHILDREN’S CHOIR AT NORTHFIELD 


COPYRIGHT, 1910, by W. R. MOODY, EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 


. 


— 


A CYCLE OF 50 YEARS 


THE ELABORATION or 50 i ee THE CONDENSATION om 


RULES anp METHODS | FIFTY YEARS OF 
BIBLE STUDY 


or FUNDAMENTAL 
IMPORTANCE 
IN THE 

STUDY OF 
THE HOLY @ 
SCRIP- 
TURES 


important 
New Work _ 


celebrating the author’s 5oth 
anniversary of entrance upon 
the Gospel ministry entitled 


THE 


SCRIPTURES 


By ARTHUR T. PIERSON ARO PRESENT TIME 


Editor-in-Chief of ‘‘The Missionary Review of the World,’’ Au*hor and Preacher. 


This book is the result of half a century of Bible Study, and desig: dto commemorate 
the 50th anniversary of the author’s entrance upon the Gospel min, try (May 20, 1860). 


Fifty Rules and Methods 


It presents some fifty rules and methods of such study which he has tried and found 

helpful, illustrated by sufficient examples to make the principles pla. 1 and obvious. 

The book will be found instructive in all three departments, of homile’‘cs, hermeneu- 

tics and apologetics. It begins with the Bible as a whole and its claim ~n faith and 
obedience; then takes up the language and shows various peculiaritie. “ms of 
speech, words, phrases, sentences, etc. ; then passes to the thought and sole “he 
Divine Book. 


A Valuable Book of Reference — 


It is intended to aid in searching the Scriptures and the pr actical cnastery 
contents, and emphasizes the ex ‘perimental as the highest form of knowlec 
avoids technicalities and deals in plain and simple Aneto. Saxon, and appe. ) 
the ordinary English reader as well as to the learned and scholarly clas 3 


A Great Aid to Preachers and Christian Workers 


All Preachers, Adult Bible Class Leaders, Sunday-School Teachers, Mission 
Workers, and Christians generally, should at once procure this volume 

and enjoy the mature results of fifty years of Bible Study. It willbe 
found a unique helpin all departments of Christian Life and Work. 


Ya 


Dr. ©. 1. 
Scofield, 


editor of the 
Scofield 


i 
va 


4600 Pages, Cloth. tee, $1. 50, Net 


Bible, writes: LA TEST, 
=n GOSPEL PUBLISHING HOUSE era 
son_wil Menta D, T. BASS, Manager AND 1 

sure. one of the richest 

things ever given, to. the 54 WEST TWENTY-SECOND STREET HELPFUL 


ALL THE DIST N 
GUISHED AUTHON’S 
MANY HELPFUL BOOKS 


Christian public. TI antici- 
pate its appearance with eager- 
ness. for the sake of my own Bible 
studies.”” 


NEW YORK 


ae 
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“leming H. Revell Company 


— 
' 
| LATEST ISSUES—ESSAYS, BIBLE STUDY, ETC. 
fomfort uring BLACK’S new work is the tpi of his “Gift 
Unif ith i eens rio.”’ is upon a subject no less universal than the earlier 
Boon cloth: Mico ce ne ee ore two and is written in his most sympathetic vein. 
Author of ‘‘The Folly of Unbelief,’’ Etc. 
J. H. JOWETT, the famous British reacher, givesa 
‘he ratstipured Church truly remarkable portrayal of what might a if the Church 
12mo, cloth, net $1.25 availed itself of all the forces and powers at its disposal. 
| Over Half a Million ‘‘ Quiet Tatks’’ Already Sold 
S. D. GORDON’S new “ uiet Talks’ considers the 
Juiet Talks About the Tempter different aspects of temptation: ae is replete with insight 
12mo, cloth, net 75c. into human nature and the doubts which assail it. 
, At New Work by the Great Bible Expositor ; 
he Study and Teaching G. CAMPBELL MORGAN ’S new work on Bible 


Study will be recognized at once as a scholarly and popular 
of the En lich Bible treatment of the great subject by one of the greatest and 
4 most penetrating Bible eens of the present day. 
16mo, cloth, net 50c. 


“Fiction of Rub cids Cleanliness, but of absorbing interest,” is the way 
in which the Baltimore Sun has characterized our fiction. Our imprint will con- 
tinue to be a guarantee of a clean and healthful tone and of unfailing interest. 


t jp Author of ‘‘Dr. Luke of the Labrador’? 
NORMAN DUNCAN’ Ss, z 
illy Topsail and C mpany q new story is another rous 


ing volume of “The Billy Topsail Books,” brimful of the 


Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, ..50 same fun and courage and thrilling experiences as its prede- 
cessors. 
OW ore Grenfell’s New ‘‘Labrador Book’? 
= WILFRED T. GRENFELL’S adventures carry 
¢ 
own to the Se. q with them all the glamor of romance. Yet these stories are 
Illustrated, 12mo,’ ‘oth, net $1.00 actual recitals of facts and events in Dr. Grenfell’s everyoay) life 


j in this almost barren land. 
: At New Writer of Unusual Promise 


ee a c DR. WINIFRED HESTON’S charming story is 

Bluestockiny m India told in letters written by a medical missionary from India. 

Her Medical War¢ :and Messages Home It abounds in feminine delicacy of touch, keenness of insight and 
12mo, c’ th, net $1.00 refreshing humor. 


Author of ‘‘The Evolution of a Girl’s Ideal,’’ Etc. 


? CLARA E. LAUGHLIN’S latest may be truth- 

Everybody’ s Lonesome’ fully called her best work. No one who feels its charm will 

A True Fairy Story. Illty:rated by A. I. Keller question the assertion that it is really the cleverest theme this 

| 12n 0, cloth, tet 75c. versatile writer has yet carried through to remarkable success. 
| ; A Story Without a Beginning or an End 
| : Cc ee a CECA ERNE it EY 2 Re ALLA PG NON LL Ts LR 

; MELVILLE CHATER’S novel is concerning .an 

he Eterral Rose ancient curiously wrought box carved with children’s faces, 

12mo, cloth, net $1.00 wuich evokes everywhere the spirit of humor and pathos. 


Author of ‘‘Self:Control,’’ its Kingship_and Majesty 
C - © : WILLIAM GEORGE JORDAN’S ‘Baedeker 
ittle Problems of Married Life q to Matrimony” is written in his characteristic style, full of 
Decorated cloth, printed in two colors, net $1.00 straight hits and kindly philosophies. 
A Delightfully Attractive Devotional Gift Book 


PERCY C. AINSWORTH writes brilliantly, yet 

he Heart of Happiness simply. These essays on the Beatitudes evidence wide cul- 
Decorated in colors, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, ture and deep insight. The volume is an unusually attractive 

boxed, net $1.00 devotional gift book. 
A Collection of Common Sense Poems ‘‘ For Folks’’ 
AMOS R. WELLS’ collection of poems “for folks’ 
ve rday Poems is intended for the everyday man or woman concerning and 
12mo, cloth, net $1.25 reflecting the thoughts of everyday people. 


ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


TW YORK, 158 Fifth Ave; CHICAGO, 80 Wabash Ave. 
Serer ee ee aa 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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LET US HELP YOU SELECT 
YOUR BIBLE STUDY COURSES FOR THIS SEASON’S WORK — 


CHRIST IN EVERYDAY LIFE 
E. I. Boswortu. Thin paper, leather-stamped 
cloth binding, 41%4x6% inches, round 
corners, 75 cents. 
A unique arrangement of Bible text and com- 
ment for thirty- “five weeks of daily devotional 
use. A book of quality. Proof—multiplying 
orders from the most critical buyers. 


GREAT EVENTS IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


James McConaucHy. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 
50 cents. 
The best all-round treatment of Gospel fact. 
Twenty-five weeks. For class or personal 
study. 


WE HAVE BEEN SPECIALIZING 


along this line for twenty years, _ 
to produce special courses for special needs. 


studying 


WE HAVE SEVENTY COURSES 


historical, biographical, topical, inductive 
and devotional. “Tested by actual use. 


THEY ARE ADAPTED FOR USE 


in graded Sunday-school work, brother- 
hoods, young womién’s classes, and clubs, 
shop Bible classes, individual study, young 
people’s societies, homes, schools. 


Write us stating your preference and we will 
send our suggestions with a descriptive catalog. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 
SOCIAL ACTIVITIES FOR MEN AND BOYS 


A. M. CHESLEY. Cloth, $1. 
An illustrated manual of methods, including 
games, entertainments, etc.—300 “things that 


have worked.” 


THE IMMIGRANT AND THE COMMUNITY 


Symposium. Paper, 50 cents. 
For example, W. Jett Lauck of the United 
States Immigration Commission shows in de- 
tail exactly how to study immigrant communi- 
ties. Dr. Howard B. Grose. indicates the 
methods of helping foreigners to a better reli- 
gious experience without offense. 


CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES AND ETHICS 


FrerpINAND S. SCHENCK. Cloth, 75 cents. 
For use in college classes; also for personal 
study. Historical, rational, practical, sociolog- 
ical and experimental evidences, Ethics are 
treated in both subjective and objective as- 
pects and in their relation to actual living. 


Y..M. C.A. 


Mention the R. C. W. 


PRESS, 125 East 27th Street, New York 


men, wee nce nina 


THE WILL of GOD and z MAN’S LIFEWORK © 
Henry B. Wricut. Cloth, 90 cents; paper, 
60 cents. 
An advanced twenty-five weeks’ course on the | 
fundamental problem of the Christian life— 
self-surrender to the will of God—as' stated | 
and interpreted by Christ and the apostles. 4 


THE BOOK OF ISAIAH 
Grorce L. Rosrnson. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, — 
50 cents. Pe 
Fifteen weeks’ advanced work. “Review © 
Questions, Familiar Phrases from Isaiah and 
the Alphabetical Index are practical features 
of great value.’—United Presbyterian. 


TEACHING OF BIBLE CLASSES 

E. F. Sez. Cloth, 60 cents; paper, 40 cents. 
The standard application of educational prin- 
ciples to Bible class conditions. The teacher’s 
qualification, preparation, relation to student, 
attention, memory, feelings, habits, are among 
the subjects treated. Twenty-five lessons. 


STARTING TO TEACH 
E. C. Foster. Cloth, 40 cents. 
A book for leaders of boys’ Bible classes. 
Studies in first principles adapted for use in 
the early stages of teaching. The author is 
an authority on the conduct ‘of boys’, classes. 


~ BOOKS ON CHARACTER — 
THE NEXT STEP A 


CHartes E. JEFFERSON. Book form, 35 cents; © 
condensed for use as tract, 5 cents. | 
For new converts; specially useful in follow- | 
ing up the results of evangelistic campaigns. | 


THE SECOND MILE 

H. E.. Fospick. 40 cents. 
Whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go | 
with him twain, said Ctirist, and our author 
deals with the glories ot! this second mile. 


BOY LIFE AND SELF-GOVERNMENT f 
Pror. G. WALTER FISXE oF Oberlin. Cloth $1. | 
The following chapter heads are promises } 
which the book really carries out: Jimmy, | 
James and Jim; A Gymnasium for Citizen- 
ship; The Struggle for Manliness; The Asso- | 
ciation’s Work with Boys; The ‘Boy’s Reli- 
gion; The Boy’s Home. ; | 


FROM YOUTH INTO MANHOOD 

WINFIELD S. HALL. i 
The standard book on sexual hygiene. Three | 
editions sold in eleven months. Wholesome, 
positive, cheerful. No detailed talk of vices. 


APPLIED IDEALS IN WORK WITH BOYS — 

Symposium. Cloth, $1. 
Authors: Judge Addams, Ernest Thompson 
Seton, Winfield S. Hall and others. 


| nersenponcgenaes 


to advertisers. 
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STANDARD BOOKS AT BARGAIN PRICES 


WITH VALUABLE PAMPHLETS THROWN IN FREE 


LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE, by Joseph A. Seiss, D. D. 


The most valuable Commentary on the Book of Revelation ever written. Tenth 


edition. 


express prepaid. 


. Total of all editions—20,000 sets, 60,000 volumes. 
pages with index and chart of the Course of Time. 


Three vols., cloth, 12mo, 1417 
Former price $5.00; now $2.50 per set, 


Special Bargain Price, carriage paid, $1.80 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


THE GOSPEL IN THE STARS; or, The 
Primeval Astronomy 


“The book traces in detail a complete order and sys- 
tematic connection in the framing of the constella- 
tions, and from the figures, the names of the stars, and 
classical myths and worships connected with them, 
showing a primeval record of the gospel history of the 
virgin-born Saviour, the formation and destiny of His 
Church, and the consummation of all things, pre- 
cisely as written in the word of Holy Scripture.’ 
12mo, 522 pages, with Lithographed Map - . $1.50 


Special Bargain Price, $1.35 


~ HOLY TYPES; or, The Gospel in Leviticus 


“A series of very able expositions of the Levitical 
ritual, illustrating the significance of the Mosaic dis- 
pensation.”’ 12mo, cloth, 403. pages, postpaid . $1.00 


Special Bargain Price, $ .90 


VOICES FROM BABYLON; or, The Rec- 
ords of Daniel the Prophet 


“A conclusive elaboration of the prophetic mysteries 
of Daniel. All who carefully study it will be profited 
alike by its fund of biblical and prophetic information 
andits noble Christian spirit.’”? 12mo, cloth, 391 pages, 
postpaid Pe Meh en rcs ks, os 6 ss ve, | BLL00 
Special Bargain Price, $ .90 


By I. M. HAL 


HOW TO STUDY THE BIBLE 


The first chapter of this book is a comprehensive 
and luminous treatise on Bible Study of great value. 
This is followed by forty-five strong expository un- 
foldings of the more prominent themes of the Bible. 
With colored dispensational chart and the author’s 
portrait, handsomely bound in red cloth, gilt edges. 
Third edition. 12mo, 580 pages, postpaid ba $1.50 


Special Bargain Price, $1.35 


THE LETTERS OF JESUS; An Exposi- 
tion of Revelation II. and III. 


12mo, cloth, 343 pages, postpaid . $1.00 
Special Bargain Price, $ .9O 


A MIRACLE IN STONE; or, The Great 
Pyramid of Egypt 


12mo, 346 pages, postpaid » $1.25 
Special Bargain Price, $1.10 


LUTHER AND THE REFORMATION 


A thrilling treatment of a great character and epoch. 
gen Sa bent Heo) 


12mo, cloth, 206 pages, postpaid . . 
Special Bargain Price, $ 


LECTURES ON THE GOSPELS 


“This work brings out the very marrow and pith of 
the Gospel.” Printed on toned paper, and beautifully 
bound in fwo 8vo vols., embracing Sixty-seven Dis- 
courses, with a complete Index of subjects. 1,160 
pages. Price, postpaid .... . Steers S: O00) 


Special Bargain Price, $4.50 


LECTURES ON THE EPISTLES 


Two large 8vo vols., uniform with Lectures on the 
Gospels, embracing Sixty-eight Sermons. 1,055 pages. 
Price, postpaid cone gtr 0; 00) 


-90 


Special Bargain Price, $4.50 


DEMAN, D. D. 
THE COMING OF CHRIST: Pre-Millen- 


nial and Imminent 
The literature on this fascinating theme is greatly 
enriched by this volume—an entirely new and original 
presentation. A prominent Bible teacher writes: “It 
thrills me.” Fifth edition, ninth thousand. Hand- 
somely bound in red cloth, 12mo, 325 pages, post- 
Dad Wes eset sh hs cae ee aes hype Dee $1100 
Special Bargain Price, $ .90 


NEW SCOFIELD REFERENCE BIBLE, 


send for Prospectus. Prices 


from $2.00 to $10.00; SPECIAL BARGAIN DISCOUNT 10 per cent. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE For every $1.00 worth of the above books will be sent FREE any of the fol- 


lowing pamphlets: 


Millennial Dawnism, the blasphemous religion 


which teaches the annihilation of Jesus Christ (Price .20); Elements of Dispensational Truth (.40); 
Woman’s Ministry (.20); Anglo-Israelism, or the true history of the ten “lost” tribes (.15). 


CHARLES C. COOK, 150 Nassau St 


reet, New York 


Mention the R. C. 


W. to advertisers. 
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JUST PUBLISHED ! 
The Companion Bible 


A new Edition of the English Bible. It will 
be published in Four Instalments, each con= 
taining from three to four hundred pages. 

The four volumes will be— 

. The Pentateuch. 
Il. Joshua to Job. 
Ill. Psalms to Malachi. 
IV. The New Testament. 

It will be a self-explanatory Bible designed 
for the general use of all English readers 
throughout the world. 

It will have an amount of information 
(much of it hitherto inaccessible to the or= 
dinary English reader) in its wide margins 
not to be found in any edition of the Author= 
ized Version extant. Its position, in these 
respects, is unique. 


$1.50 per volume. 


The New Testament 


In the Revised Version ot 1881 
With Fuller References 
The Labor of 37 Years 
This book places at the disposal of Bible 
students the resuits of years of laborious 
research. In December, 1873, the New Tes= 
tament Company of Revisers requested Dr. 
Scrivener and Prof. Moulton to undertake 
the work of drawing ur marginal references. 
Prices $3.00--$4.25, and 
Oxford India Paper $7.50 


An indispensable aid to all Bible readers, 
and especially to ministers, missionaries 
and Bible workers. 


How to Study the Bible 


Including the best texts to use in dealing 
with different classes of people, 
and how to use them. 


By Rev. R. A Torrey, D.D. 
8vo. Limp Cloth. 35 cents 


Sold by all booksellers. A full descriptive 
circular on request. 


AMERICAN BRANCH, 35 W. 32nd St., NEW YO 


in Bible 
Editing ’”’ 


Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D., 
says: 


“I have received with the greatest 
pleasure the Scofield Reference Bibie, and 


wish to say that I consider it in every way 
a most remarkable book. I saw a copy 
while in China, and was eager to secure 
one of my own, and this eagerness in= 
creased as I became familiar with the 


strong points of the book. It ought to be § 


greatly used and of the greatest possible 
blessing to its readers, as I am sure it 


will be.’’ 
Edited by 
REV. C. I. SCOFIELD, D.D. 


wrth the assistance of many of the most eminent 
scholars and divines. 


Size, 5%4X8 inches. 


Oxford White Paper, $2.00 to $5.00 
Oxford India Paper, $6.50 to $10.00 


Sold by all booksellers. A full descriptive 
circular on request. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH, 35 W. 32nd St., NEW YORK 


rae 


‘cen Ages omar au ies! 


rpSee ager 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
RK 


REPORT OF WINONA CONFERENCE 


he has been found impracticable to give the neces- 
sary space to reporting all the inspiring addresses 
delivered at Winona Bible Conference. We have 


therefore arranged to offer our subscribers the off- 
cial report, published under the title of Winona Echoes, 
at the Special Price of 40c. postpaid. The regular price is 50c. 
As only a limited number of these reports have been 
reserved, this offer is good only while the present 
edition lasts. 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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A GOOD TIME TO BEGIN SYSTEMATIC 
BIBLE STUDY 


‘AS A STUDENT OF THE 


Scofield Bible Correspondence School 
REV. C. I. SCOFIELD, D. D., Author and Teacher 
OD ee z é 
: BIBLE SCOFIELD 


core | BIBLE THE FOLLOWING IS A CONDENSED OUTLINE OF THE COURSE: 
: ADENCE CORRE” 
Scio, gomext VOL. I. THE OLD TESTAMENT 
: SHOE SECTION I. THE SCRIPTURES 
I. Inspiration: Its Natureand Extent. II. The Interpre- 
tation of Scripture. a. Typical Scriptures. b. Historical 
Scriptures. c. Prophetical Scriptures. III. The Divisions 
of the Scriptures. (1) SrrucruraL or Ourwaxp. a. Into 
ee Testaments. b. Into books (dates and writers). c. Into 
PAGES groups of books by affinity. (2) Sprriruat—Ditvisions By 
ee Supject Marrer. a. Dispensational. b. Ethnic (Jew, 
Gentile, etc.). c. Miscellaneous. 
SECTION Il. THE STUDY ss THE SCRIPTURES 
arts 
I. How to Study the Pentateuch. a. Types. b. Narra- 
tives. c. Prophetical portions. II. How to Study the 
Historical Books. III. How to Study the Poetical Books. 
a. In general. b. Special books (Job, Canticles, etc.). 
IV. How to Study the Prophetical Books. 
VOL. Il. THE NEW TESTAMENT 
SECTION II. THE SCRIPTURES (Continued) 
V. How to Study the Gospels and Acts. a. Matthew. 
b. Mark. c. Luke. d. John. e. Acts. VI. How to Study 
the Epistles and the Revelation. : 


VOL. II. THE SYNTHESIS OF BIBLE TRUTH—Sections III.—VII. 


SECTION Ill. THE GREAT WORDS OF SCRIPTURE 
SECTION IV. GOD: FATHER, SON AND HOLY SPIRIT 


I. The Father. a Old Testament names of God. b. The New Testament doctrine of the 
Fatherhood. II. The Lord Jesus Christ. a. His deity—Lord. b. His humanity—Jesus. c. 
His offices—Christ. (1) His prophetic office. (2) His priestly office—Sacrificer, intercessor, 
advocate. (8) His kingly office. III. The Holy Spirit. a. Personality. b. Deity. c. Offices. 

SECTION V. THE SAINTS 

I. What They Were. The Scriptural doctrine of man. II]. What They Are. a. By the 

new birth. b. By adoption. c. By appointment. d. By destiny. 
SECTION VI. THE SERVICE OF SAINTS 

I. The Enabling. a. Gifts of the Spirit. b. The guidance of the Lord. II. The Condi- 
tions of Fruitful Service. a. Abiding. b. Cleansing. c. Filling. d. Prayer. e. Obedience. 
III. The Ministry of the Word. a. The use of the Bible in personal work. b. What to 
preach. c. How to preach. 


SECTION VII. THE FUTURE 

I. Prophetical Epochs. a. The times of the Gentiles. b. The day of the Lord. c. The 
last days. d. The great tribulation. e. The millennium. f. The eternal state. II. Propheti- 
cal Events. a. The fullness of the Gentiles. b. The parousia of Christ. (1) The first resur- 
rection. (2) The rapture of the church. (3) The bema of Christ. (4) The marriage of the 
Lamb. c. The glorious appearing. d. The judgment of the nations. e. The millennium. f. 
The loosing of Satan and the revolt of the nations. g. The judgment of the great white throne. 


nh nn 
FULL EXAMINATION AND CORRESPONDENCE PRIVILEGES ARE ACCORDED TO EVERY STUDENT 


There are some who are not in a position to engage ina systematls course of study, but 
would like the BOOKS ALONE for. use asa 
BIBLE COMMENTARY AND WORK OF REFERENCE ihe 
or for private study. We will furnish the books to such ataspecial price. Inquiries are invited. 


SEND AT ONCE FOR COMPLETE PROSPECTUS WHICH IS IN ITSELF OF GREAT VALUE TO THOSE WHO LOVE THE BIBLE 


SCOFIELD BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Publication Department, 150 Nassau St., New York 
sinnrtrenennne e 
Send for Prospectus of the NEW SCOFIELD REFERENCE BIBLE to Charles C. Cook, 150 Nassau St., New York 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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Do You Know 


that the Bible in common use up to IgoI 
was revised in 1611, three hundred years 
ago; that it contains many words not now 
used and many others which have entirely 
changed their meaning ? X 

Do you know that during these three 
hundred years the most important manu- 
scripts containing the key to the ancient 
languages were discovered, which enabled 
the scholars of the present day to read the 
ancient languages and 
translate them better 
than ever before? 

Do yeu Know that 
the American Revision 
Committee spent thirty 
years preparing the 


- | American 
== | Standard 
Bible 


published in 1901; that 
it is translated from 
the earliest and best 
manuscripts, and that 
the Revisers not only 
had the benefit of the 
latest discoveries, but 
had for comparison and 
reference the recent re- 
vision made by Eng- 
land, Germany, France, 
Holland, Norway, Sweden and Denmark. 

Therefore the verdict of Christian 
scholarship is unanimous that it is 
the best version of the Scriptures ever 


produced. 
Send postal Card for 


FREE BOOKLET 


Telling the interesting and wonderful story of the transla- 
tion of the Scriptures, and the history of the American 
Standard Bible, with the names of Universities, Colleges, 
Theological Seminaries, Bible Training Schools, Y. M. C, 
A., the great Religious Editors and Leaders in all depart- 
ments of Christian activity who use and recommend it. 

Ask your minister and bookseller about the American 
Standard Bible. Prices 35¢ to $20. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible Publishers for Fifty Vears 


Fourth Ave. Bidg. 
383 S. Fourth Ave. and 27th St. New York 


Also Publishers of Nelson’s L. L. Encyclopaedia 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 


Volumes 


Record of — 
Christian Work 


1907-1908-1909 


Over_1,000 pages in each | 


Each, $2.50 
Postpaid 


All four copies will be sent to | 
one address for $8.00 


RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK 
EAST NORTHFIELD, - MASS. 


NORMAL COURSES | 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers prepare 
for Certificates of every grade. ’ t 
Special courses in Pedagogy, Psychology, Pri- 
mary Methods and Kindergarten. 
We assist in securing posttions, 

Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
Professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and lead- || 
ing colleges. 250 page catalog free. Write to-day, || 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. R.N., Springfield, Mass. 


Dr. Campbell 
Principal 
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The Leading Book of the 


A Book with a Purpose 


Year on Church Unity Over Against 


The 
Historic Episcopate 


REV. ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, S. T. D. 
$1.50 net; postage 11 cents 


eo] N these days when there is much discussion 

about church union and some definite steps 
have been taken by the Episcopal Church looking 
to, this end, Dr. Thompson has touched upon a 
timely topic in the discussion of the Episcopate. 
He handles the subject in an unprejudiced man- 
ner, giving the arguments for and against the 
doctrine, but shows the fallacy of attempting to 
unite all Christian denominations on this basis. 
The work demonstrates wide research into this 
important ecclesiastical subject. It gives in a 
clear, concise form the best that has been said 
throughout the ages on a doctrine held essential 
by many Christians.”—-United Presbyterian. 


Ty @ ae of the most interesting and illuminat- 
ing books on the subject. No book 
since Bishop Lightfoot’s great essays on the 
the Episcopate goes so thoroughly into the sub- 
ject or is so convincing.” —Chrestian Work and 


Evangelist. 


eoNfOt only very timely, owing to the efforts 
: for reunion, but written with a clearness 
and thoroughness that to us is completely con- 
vincing.”—Lpiscopal Recorder. 


the Treasury 
(A VISION) 


Courtenay H. Fenn, D.D. 


Missionary of the Foreign Board, 
Peking, China 


With an Introduction by 
Robert E. Speer 


60 cents net; postage 5 cents 


“The story of a minister who had a 
dream and told it to his people, who 
were set on fire by it; and the story of 
the fire, the burning love of Christ and 
the World, running througha congrega- 
tion and transforming it. In these few 
pages it seems as if every argument for missions 
was given and every objection was frankly stated 
and perfectly destroyed. It is a moving and 
convincing book and we wish that 
every minister and every child of God 
might give a richly rewarded hour to 
it.’—Wew York Observer. 


College Sermons 
Charles ety ene D.D. 


Pastor of the Central Presbyterian 
Church, Rochester, N. Y. 


75 cents net; postage 8 cents 


“Messages for the young, uttered 
with all the fervor and intensity of one 
of the old prophets.” — Westminster. 


“Graphic, eloquent, convincing, 
Brief only in the number of words, not 
in their thought-contents.”—Amos R. 
Wells. 


“In Dr. Albertson’s sermons is a 
knowledge of the twentieth century, a 
deep sympathy with ordinary life, and 
a noble fact which knows how Christ 
saves men and women in ways that are 
not to be found on, but are not contrary 
to, the college eonricaian: These ser- 
mons would do good anywhere and 
especially in the places for which they 
are written.” — Record of Christian 
Work. 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication 


Philadelphia, Witherspoon Balding 


Street 
St. Louis, 505 N. Seventh ot DeEeteh, Fokton Building 


( 
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The MASTERY of MEMORIZING 


Contributors: Bishop John H. Vincent, Wm. A. Dunning, A.M., Ph.D., LL.D., Wm. Raimond Baird, E. M., LL. B., and others. 


$1.00 Postpaid. Send for Circular 


More Money Has Been Squeezed out of unfortunate people by memory quacks: 
who pretend to teach people how to strengthen the memory and how not to forget! 
than the bunco steerers of New York and the Western road agents combined have 
stolen in the past ten years. Advertisers of this class have been uniformly successfip 
in inculcating in their victims the art of never forgetting that they have been duped. If you 
would avoid being victimized by the boomers of memory rubbish, send for 


“MEMORY SCHOOLS EXPOSED,” MAILED FREE 
THE MEMORY LIBRARY .'... .. 14-16 Park Place, New York City 


THERE ARE TWO REASONS 


DAUS IMPROVED TIP TOP DUPLICATG: 


ON TEN DAYS’ TRIAL } 
FIRST —It proves OUR confidence in the machine. H 
SECOND—By personal use, YOU can positively tell, before buy 
ing, whether it meets your requirements. : 
Each machine contains 16 feet of duplicating surface which can fi 
used over and over again. Five different colors can be duplicate 
at the same time. Cleanliness, and simplicity of operation and legg 
bility of copies unequalled by any other duplicating process. 
100 copies from Pen-written and 5O copies 
from Typewritten original 


Complete duplicator cap size (prints 834 x 13 
« inches) only costs you $7.50, less special é| 
discount of 88} per cent. . .... . ] 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF OUR TRIAL OFFER 
FELIX Y. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., -- ++ Daus Building, 111 John Street, New Yor 
ah 


SENO FOR SAMPLES 
or 


ee 2 icr’s WINDOW sor. 
AB PA PER: Size 
Lf Beny.D. & Max Cuas. Price 


i 


| 


: fe l ARCHITECTS ; 
Si a Be Atrantic Hiontannos 
CATALOGUE FREE To THOSE INTENOING TO BuILO New Jersey 


Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and lead- 
ing colleges. 

Academic and Pre artery sn, Ala ie Com- 

erv 


forth 150 rare studies of Mind, Will, Cult- 
ure, Energy, Influence, Intellect, Mastery, 
Thought, Control. Pocket ed’n 4c, stamps 


mercial, Normal and Civil 
Preparation for College, Teachers 

Service Examinations. 
250 page catalog free, Write to-day. 


Propane THE MOM CORERIPONDENGE SCHOOL 


ce Departments. 
and Civil 


The Laymen’s 


rerio Missionary 
De Movement FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
' Compiled by 
eae losee ret the use of Prayer-Topic MISS CLAIRE CHAPMAN 
and 
The Duplex Envelope System MISS E. E. McCARTEE 
(Richmond, Va.) Including all the hymns sung by the Children’s Chil 
Envelopes on the back of which is printed during Northfield Summer Conferences 
Laymen’s Witioney Morement oan eee PRICE 50 CENTS, CLOTH 


and an interesting and informing descriptive SPECIAL RATES IN QUANTITIES 


booklet free on request. (We employ no 


solicitors.) THE BOOKSTO 
DUPLEX — RICHMOND, VA. EAST NORTHFIELD . - eter 
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76 Magazines 
For Three Dollars 


No two magazines can 
so completely supply 
the whole family as 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 24 numbers 


(A complete magazine every two weeks) 


The Saturday Evening Post 52 numbers 


(A complete magazine every week) 


76 numbers 


Tue Journat for the child, girl and woman; Tue 
Posr for the young man and man. And you have 
the best —the undisputed leader in each field, of 


which over nine million copies are sold each month. 


Can you do more with 
your Christmas money? 


Send three dollars now, for a full year of 76 
complete magazines, to 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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sn EDUCATIONAL 


Advertisements in this department are 18 cents a line, or one inch for $2.50 per month, net. 
Larger space pro rata. We guarantee an average circulation of 30,000 each month. 


WALTER C. KIMBALL, Inc., Advertising Managers, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL UNION MISSIONARY TRAINING INSTIUTE CO-EDUCATIONAL 


PURPOSE. To train for Foreign Missionary Work. ORIENTAL LANGUAGES, Fourteen can be taught, if needed, | 
INSTRUCTORS. A faculty of twenty-eight pastors, physicians, almost wholly by native teachers. 
and teachers SOME RESULTS. 166 students have gone to twenty-five Coun-~ 


DEPARTMENTS. Biblical, Literary, Medical, Musical, Linguistic. tries under twenty-four Missionary Societies. z 
MEDICAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 230° Lectures with Clinical REGULAR CHARGES, $100 per year. 
and Dispensary Work. 


Write freely to MISS HESTER ALWAY, Principal, 131-133 Waverly Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PRINCETON TRAINING SCHOOL for| 
T ° S ° CHRISTIAN WORKERS } 
heological emin ary eer ee under the auspices of the : ; 


oman’s Branch of the 


PRINCETON, N. J. New York City Mission and Tract Society 
; am eeaadl REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D., President 


FRANCIS fe PATTON, D. D., EE D. MRS. L. S. BAINBRIDGE, Honorary Supt. of the Woman’s Branch 


Special advantages are offered in practical work 
PRESIDENT and Bible study to young women desiring to enter 
—_—— upon city, home or foreign mission work. 


OPENING OF THE 99TH SESSION Address your request for prospectus to 


SEPTEMBER 15, 1910 MISS EDITH H. WHITE, Superintendent 
Room 401 . . . . 105 East 22d Street, NEW YORK CITY 


College graduates of all denominations are 


BOON a Sst ON e The Congregational Training School 
ee ege oO a ng courses 1n rinceton Ni- FOR WOMEN | 
versity. Fits women for high grade work in Churches and Sunday Schools. 4 
| Great demand for such service and salaried positions waiting. Trains } 
Address all correspondence to in modern methods of religious thought and social work. Affiliated | 


REV. PAUL MARTIN, Registrar and Secretary | with The Chicago Theological Seminary, Dr. Ozora 8. Davis, President, , 
and co-operating with The Chicago Schoolof Civics and Philanthropy, , 


PRINCETON, N. is and Chicago Commons, Prof. Graham Taylor, Warden. Address, 
FLORENCE A. FENSHAM, B.D., 1614 Warren Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


THE CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY Opens September 28, 1910. 
oR Mee gm Short-Story Writing 


designed to 
meet require- 
ments for any A course of forty lessons in the history, form. 
form of pas- structure and writing of the Short Story, taught 
toral service. by J. Berg Esenwein, Editor of Lippincott’s Mag- 
College gradu- azine. 
ates who are Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
candidates for ofessors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell, and 

ading colleges. 

250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 


degree of B.D. 
in course may 

THE H 
Mr. Esenwein leis ut prem betl ta pie 
and Ph 


elect work in 
Others who have not had academic training may receive diploma of B O U N D iV O L U M E Ss 


University of 
the Seminary in either three f A ding to degr f Onn 
preparation fa Hnglish, ns Oko Sour Secording to Gseree f | Record of Christian Work—1907-1908-1909 


Pennsylvania, 
Commodious buildings, attractive campus, thirteen professors 


with view to 
degrees of aoe 


UPLAND AVENUE, ENTRANCE TO CAMPUS 


and pee aie LA is Naga. tert ae Over 1,000 pages in each 
nsurpassed library administration and facilities for investiga- . 
tion. Scholarships for students of merit. Tuition and room-rent ries: Each $2.50 postpaid 


School begins S b Ry 
MILTON G. EVANS. Precdest Ac a7e8s oor CHESTER. PENNA. RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK, East Northfield, Mass. 


Incorporated Cc ENTRAL U NI VER S I T Y Sept. 23, 1896 


Offers unsurpassed facilities to advanced students for the prosecution of studies in Language, Literature, Histo: etc. Mini = 
ers, or others who may be interested in literary or scientific work are invited to write for Announcement outitaing outs ae HOM 
STUDY, leading to degrees, The constant aim of the institution is the development of the intellectual and moral forces inherent in 
every individual, to the end that each patron may go forth more fully equipped for his or her life work. With this object in view Special 
Courses are carefully planned for the purpose of supplying the particular instruction that will prove of greatest advantage to the student 
in whatever profession he may be engaged. Our students are found in every State and in many foreign countries. Distance no obstacle; 
earnest application is all that is necessary to insure success. Strongly endorsed by leading clergymen and educators. i 


Address CENTRAL UNIVERSITY (R), Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 
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@ CLERGYMEN AND BIBLE STUDENTS, ATTENTION!! 


50 Cents a Week Does It 


hE cial 


To-day 
$40 


on Easy Payment Plan 


When 


Issued 
$60 


on Cash Down Payment 
jan 


_ Zoroastrianism—d 


monumental Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge 

ever conceived (outside the great German work, the 

Hauck-Herzog Realencyklopidie on which it is 
based.) /¢ zs not a translation of the German work, but 
an entirely NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA under American 
editorship. It is nearing completion—seven (7) volumes 
are already out; Voi. VIII. is nearly off the press. We are 
issuing one volume about every three months, so that in a 
year (or less) this ‘“‘vast undertaking,” involving an ex- 
penditure of over a Quarter of a Million Dollars, will be 
completed. Over GOO of the foremost scholars of the 
entire religious world have been engaged upon its produc- 
tion. It has called forth unbounded praise from Ameri- 
can and European scholars and from men of all creeds and 
nationalities. Its scope is as broad as the religious world, 
for it embraces the religious knowledge of all ages and all 
countries—Christianity (Protestant and Catholic), Judaism, 
Mohammedanism, Buddhism, Brahmanism, Confucianism, 


f°: YEARS we have had in preparation the most 


This small sum puts IMMEDIATELY into the Pastor’s Study or the Bible Student’s Hands the Seven Volumes (now out) of 


THE NEW SCHAFF-HERZOG ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE IN 12 LARGE VOLS. 


Save 


$20 


by acting now before 
special offer below 


(good to October 25) 
is withdrawn. 


own to the Latter Day Saints (Mormonism), Spiritualism and Christian Science. 


Indispensable to Pastors and Bible Students--4 Reasons: 


1. It Saves Time, Money | 2. 


It is a Theological Li- | S. It Interprets Christian 


and Labor 


“This great work SAVES TIME, 
LABOR and MONEY, and since 
tis authoritative, modern, and 
of wide information, itis the sine 
yua non of THE BUSY MINISTER 
who would be the respected re- 
igious expert and leader of his 
sommunity.”—Rev. Malcolm Mc- 
Phail, D, D., Pastor Scotch Pres- 
oyterian Church, Boston. 


brary, Right Up-to-Date- 

“Tt is the most comprehensive, 
up-to-date theological library at 
the smallest cost, and because of 
its compactness it is the best 
kind of a library for the BUSY 
PASTOR.”—August N. Rein- 
hardt, D.D., St. John’s Presby- 
terian Church, Portland, Oregon. 


Sociology in All Lands 

“It is simply INDISPENSABLE 
to the preacher or student of the 
Christian religion who would in- 
terpret and unfold Christianity 
in its relation to the whole world 
of history and society, of insti- 
tutions and of men.”—President 
Faunce, Brown University, Prov- 
idence, R. I. 


“THE NEW SCHAFF-HERZOG ENCYCLOPEDIA alone would 


make any minister’s library complete, even if he had no other books.” — 


PRESIDENT GUNNISON, St. Lawrence University. 


4. Itis Indorsed and Usedby 
the Most Eminent Preachers 


Charles H. Parkhurst, D. D., 
LL.D.: “cordially commend it 
to all preachers.” 


Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, D. D.: 
‘Indispensable to the up-to-date 
preacher,” 


J. B. Remensnyder, D,D.,LL.D.: 
“Equips the preacten for a min- 
istry of intelligent power.” 


Rt. Rev. Samuel Fallows, D.D., 
LL.D.: **A mine of rich informa- 
tion for the preacher.” 


Charles F. Aked, D. D.: “The 
preacher can not afford to be 
without it.” 


Rev. F. B. Meyer: “A valuable 
work for the preacher’s study, 
amazing in its monumental 
scope and thoroughness,’”’ 


a i i eA a aR 
SPECIAL Wes=Seven Vols. Sent on Approval; Carriage Prepaid. Sign Below 


SIGN AND RETURN ON OR BEFORE OCTOBER 25, 1910 


Qe We ship the 
seven volumes 
now ready FREE 
for 10 days’ exam- 
ination. No obli- 
gation is incurred 
by this examina- 
tion UNLESS you 
decide to retain 
the volumes. We 
bear carriage ex- 
pense both to and 
from home. 


ten days, ai 
to forward 
work, 
to your in: 


R.C.W. 10-10 


*{a@9° We also issue in Half Morocco 
and Full Morocco. Terms on request. 


FuNK & WAGNALLS CoMPANyY, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York. ‘ 

f :—Please forward me for examination, carriage prepaid, volumes I. to VII., Cloth*, of the 
New Bota Homer iociusiopedia’ of Religious Knowledge. It is understood that I may retain the volumes 
nd if satisfactory I will send $2.00 as initial payment and $2.00 per month (total $40.00). You are 
the remaining volumes as issued—one about every three months. If I am dissatisfied with the 
I will notify you within ten days after receipt of volumes I. to VIL, and will hold the books subject 
instructions, and you are to cancel my subscription. 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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he Smday School Cines 


is a 12 to 20 page every-week religious paper, for daily use in Bible study 
and in the preparation-work of Sunday-school teachers, officers, pastors, 
and adult Bible students. It contains every week the work of the fore- 
most biblical scholarship of two continents. It reaches the average and 
above-the-average American home where life is enriched by unselfish 
interests. It has not been obliged to clean up its advertising pages in 
the recent years of general agitation on that subject, because its per- 
manent policy has always been to keep free from unworthy adver- 
tisements of every sort. The Sunday School Times circulates in every 
state and territory of the Union, goes to about forty foreign countries, 
and is interdenominational in scope and policy and circulation. . It is for 
teachers and adult workers in church and Sunday-school activities, and 
for parents and grown-up members of the home circle. $1.00;a year. 


Special, Aad iee bah Ta Rate for New Subecrpeions 
NOW until the end of NEXT Y 
SEND ONE DOLLAR TO-DAY 
and get the remaining issues of rgro and all the issues of 
gir. Remit by check, money order or postage stamps, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co., Walnut and roth Sts., 


Hymns of The Living Church 


| 
READY OCTOBER 1 
Edited by CHARLES TAYLOR IVES and R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN > 


A rich selection of hymns and tunes, emphasizing the living, vital, ‘“modern-social” spirit 
of the Church. Forty pages of prayers, chants and responses. 

Responsive Readings from the American Standard Edition of the Revised Bible, selected _ 
by the Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


{ 


Hymns of Worship and Service 


Church Edition Sunday-school Edition Chapel Edition 


Published, April, 1905 Published, October, 1908 Published, October, 1906 


Revised and Enlarged, October, 1909 


Used and liked in 
Eighteen Hundred Churches 


Returnable Samples Sent on Request 


THE CENTURY COMPANY 


Union Square New York City i 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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ORGE H. DORAN J. E. HODDER WILLIAMS W. E. ROBERTSON 
PRESIDENT OF HODDER & STOUGHTON, LONDON OF THE WESTMINSTER CO., LTD., TORONTO 
VICE PRESIDENT SECRETARY 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS 
THIRTY-FIVE WEST THIRTY-SECOND STREET 
NEW YORK 


Publishers and Agents in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON, St. Paul’s House, London 
Successors to the business of A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, New York 


q It is with much gratification that we announce the unification of 
the interests of HODDER & STOUGHTON in America, through 
the acquisition by purchase of the long-established publishing busi- 
ness of MESSRS. A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON. 
q The same high standard which has characterized the publications 
of each house will be maintained,-and it is our hope and endeavor 
to serve our patrons with increasing efficiency. 
@ The combined catalogue of publications of MESSRS. HODDER 
& STOUGHTON and MESSRS. A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON 
will be found to contain many of the great religious and theological 
publications of the past half century. 
q With all the literary and publishing resources of both firms at 
our command, we confidently expect to attain for HODDER & 
STOUGHTON in America that same high place that the extent and 
worth of their publications have secured for them in Great Britain. 
@ The business will be operated in America by the corporation of 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, over the imprint of HOD- 
DER & STOUGHTON, and it is a pleasure to announce that 
MESSRS. A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON will continue to be 
identified with the business as shareholders. 
q A complete illustrated catalogue of publications has just been 
issued. We will be glad to forward this catalogue to any reader 
of THE RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK free of charge. 
@ We particularly invite the attention of professors and teachers in 
the colleges and seminaries to our unexcelled series of books 
adapted for textbook use in any department of theological and 
religious training. 
q A sample copy of The British Weekly, a journal of social and 
religious progress, edited by Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, D.D., LL.D., 
will be sent tipon request. 


yW YORK, OCTOBER FIRST 
NINETEEN HUNDRED AND TEN 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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WABSeer 
PARAL AAA AAA e eae ee eee SeSeeee 


Headache 


The use of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate is especially recom- 
mended in the relief of Nervous- 
ness and Headache caused by im- 
paired digestion, prolonged wake- 
fulness or overwork. Itactsasa 
general tonic and vitalizer, pro- | 
moting digestion and restoring ~ 
the nervous system to healthful 
vigor. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is 
agreeable to the taste and is the 
same phosphate that occurs in 
wheat and other cereals. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic. ) 


CAXAAABVeeeseeaaes ease VCR PVP esa W Pee PPPoA PVA PoP PaaS Ve eae AAA AA eUCVeawseas 


Sa en tio ee a ee 


SARABECERBLRRVATAALAAAAAA TAA AAASBSSASSAas 


HARTFORD 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINAR 


WM. DOUGLAS MacKENZIE, D.D., LL.D. 


PRESIDENT 


Scientific instruction with emphasis upo 
spiritual and practical training. . 
Biblical Homiletics, Religious Pedagogy 
Missions and Church Music are spe 
cialties. 
Faculty of thirteen resident professors 
besides special lecturers. | 
Favorable location, modern equipment, not 
able library and missionary museutt 
Liberal scholarships to students of hig! 
rank and graduate fellowships. i 
Open to college graduates of all evangel 
ical denominations. 


| 
| 


Seventy-seventh year begins September 21, ’ 1 


Address the Dean, i 
Proressor MELANCHTHON W. JACOBS, 
HARTFORD, Con 


q 


Music 
Lessons Free 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 


A wonderful offer to every lover of music whether a 
beginner or an advanced player. 

Ninety-six lessons (or a less number, if you desire) for 
either Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, Banjo, Cornet, Sight 
Singing, Mandolin or Cello will be given free to make our 
home study courses for these instruments known in your 
locality. You will get one lesson weekly, and your only 
expense during the time you take the lessons will be the 
cost of postage and the music you use, which is small. 
Write at once. It will mean much to you to get our free 
booklet. It will place you under no obligation whatever 
to us if you never write again. You and your friends 
should know of this work. Hundreds of our pupils write: 
“Wish I had known of your school before.’’ ‘Have 
learned more in one term in my home with your weekly 
lessons than in three terms with private teachers, and at 
a great deal less expense.’”’ ‘Everything is so thorough 
and complete.” ‘The lessons are marvels of simplicity, 
and my 11 year old boy has not had the least trouble to 
learn.” One minister writes: ‘As each succeeding lesson 
comes [ am more and more fully persuaded I made no 
mistake in becoming your pupil.” 

Established 1898—have thousands of pupils from seven 
years of age to seventy. 

Don’t say you cannot learn music but send for our free 
booklet and tuition offer. It will be sent by return mail 
free. Address U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 191, 225 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Instruments supplied when needed. Cash o¥ credtt. 


THE NORTHFIELD 


East Northfield, Mass. 


MODERN HOTEL AT MODERATE RATE 


Electric Lighting, Steam Heat, Refined Service 
Excellent Roads, Livery and Garage 
SITUATED among the Franklin Hills commanding an exte 
sive and unsurpassed view of the Connecticut Valley al 
surrounding mountains; 102.miles from Boston, 192 fro 
New York; at the seat of the Northfield Schoo 
Easily reached by automobile. 
IDEAL SPOT FOR YOUR AUTUMN VACATION 


REST, RECREATION AND SATISFACTIO 
after a busy summer. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet and Rates. 
H. S. STONE, Assistant Manager A. G. MOODY, Manag 
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Why Your Money Should Earn Approximately 
5 PER CENT. | 


1. For the reason that this rate of income may be obtained from many issues of sound 
bonds, which combine safety, prompt payment of interest, a reasonably broad 
market and promise of appreciation. 


2. Sound bonds reflect the rate of income to be derived from safe and conservative 
investments as warranted by conditions prevailing at any given period. 


8. The intrinsic value of sound bonds has become established. The earning power 
of the properties, upon which they are a mortgage, has been demonstrated to be 
well in excess of interest requirements. In many cases, this record covers a long 
period of years. 


Our offerings comprise several issues of sound investment bonds yielding approxi-. | 
mately 5 per cent. The bonds are secured upon properties 
of demonstrated value and earning power. 


WRITE FOR BOND CIRCULAR NO. 184 


Spencer Trask & Co. 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Albany, N. Y., State and James Streets 43 Exchange Place, New York | 
Chase, ill, 1 15 has caiseact : Members New York Stock Exchange 


A FIRST MORTGAGE RAILROAD BOND 


TO NET 5¢ 


HESE bonds are unusually well secured. Con- 

struction and equipment are of the very highest 
character. Earnings show an ample margin over all inter- 
est charges and are rapidly increasing. The _ stock- 
holders have a large cash investment behind the bonds. 
The property serves an exclusive territory of great 
natural wealth. We strongly recommend these bonds to 
investors seeking a fair income return combined with 
absolute safety of Principal. Send for Circular No. 
O713E containing full particulars. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


» (Established 1865) 181 La Salle Street, CHICAGO ) 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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Dr. Silliman’s In view of the misappre- 
Bequest tothe hension which has arisen 
Northfield over Dr. Silliman’s bequest 
Schools. to the Northfield Schools, it 

seems wise to make a com- 
plete statement regarding the transaction at 
the time that Dr. Silliman made his declar- 
ation of trust, which was drawn up by 
Messrs. William R. and Ambert G. Moody, 
who were named by Dr. Silliman, in his 
will, as beneficiaries of one half of the es- 
tate. We quote from his declaration of 
trust the following paragraph, which will 
probably explain the use and purpose for 
which the bequest was made: 


“We do hereby severally and each for him- 
self, his heirs, executors, administrators and 
assigns, sell, assign, transfer and set over 
to the Trustees of Northfield Seminary and 
to the Trustees of Mount Hermon Boys’ 
School, one half to each, all our, or each of 
our right, title, or interest, in and to any 
such property heretofore or to be bequeathed 
to us or either of us in any will or codicil 
of either Horace B. Silliman or Mary Silli- 
man, his wife, that may vest in, or belong 
‘to either of us by virtue of the probate of 
any such will or codicil, TO HAVE AND 
TO HOLD the said property, whenever real- 
ized and distributed or turned over, to such 
trustees, in equal proportions as aforesaid, 
and their successors, forever, to be used in 
their discretion for the maintenance and 
furtherance of the work of the said several 


institutions of which they are respectively 
trustees.” 
The Winona this year exceeded in attend- 
Bible ance and strength all previous 
Conference conferences. The great audi- 


torium was filled over and 
over again to hear such men as Revs. G. 
-Campbell Morgan, Cornelius Woelfkin, J. 
Wesley Hill, Ozora S. Davis, James M. 
Gray, W. G. Moorehead, George Stuart, 
“Billy” Sunday, Melvin E. Trotter and 
many others. 

The early morning devotional services 
were led by Major James H. Cole, and the 
daily talks to ministers by Dr. Cornelius 
Woelfkin of Rochester. 

Sir William Ramsay of Aberdeen Uni- 
versity delivered a course of lectures on 
New Testament archeology. 

For twelve days preceding the Bible con- 
ference there was held a “Summer Train- 
ing School for Sunday School Workers,” 
with a strong faculty which included Mr. 
Marion Lawrance, Miss Margaret Slat- 
tery and others well known in connection 
with Sunday school work. 


OCTOBER, 1910. 


NO. 10. 


Perpetuating 
the Pilgrims. 


Perhaps the most noted 
vessel that ever touched 
these shores since the day 
that Columbus in his caravel grounded on 
a southern beach was the “Mayflower.” In 
its cabin was the raw material which has 
been woven into the warp and woof of 
American life—the spirit and influence of 
the Pilgrims remain the permanent asset 
of American civilization. 

To perpetuate and help us to realize more 
concretely what the landing of the Pilgrims 
meant to us a people, a great national 
monument of granite rock—symbolic of the 
old Pilgrim and Puritan character—has 
been erected on 
Worse laballes 
Cape Codserat 
Provincetown. 
This memorial, 
which is over 
250 feet high, 
is almost a re- 
Dicay Cri ElNe 
tower of Pal- 
azzo della Re- 
prc Delbtecraerant 
Siena, and has 
COS" moar ly 
$90,000. 

At its dedi- 
cation on Au- 
gust 5  Presi- 
dent Taft was 
present and 
Wi awe I TS 
accompanying 
pomp and war 
vessels lent 
dignity and im- 
pressiveness to 
the occasion. 
The dedicatory 
address was 
delivered by 
Permersniduentiat 
Bmerit us 
Eliot, while 
Senator Lodge 
anal Isley, Jo 1. 
McCleary of 
Minnesota, 
with M. Van 
Weede, of the 


-—————— 


Holland  lega- 
{bel Ol. also 
spoke. By courtesy of The Interior. 
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The Baptist have been held every sum- 
Meetings at mer for the last thirty-six 
Martha’s years, but never has there been 
Vineyard a more successful or helpful 

series than that which closed 
August 14. Among the speakers were 
Prof. Shailer Mathews, who gave four ad- 
dresses upon “The Positive Elements of 
Evangelicalism,’ and Drs. Clarence A. Bar- 
bour, Cornelius Woelfkin and O. P. Gifford. 


Federation During the past summer, 
of Churches the vacation schools, by 
and City means of a large number 
Mission Work. of college students, con- 


ducted by the Federation of 
Churches, gave about two thousand chil- 
dren a safe and sane vacation. The same 
authorities also counted the various na- 
tionalities for the missionary and charitable 
societies, mapped out and assigned new 
districts to the different churches for moral 
vigilance areas; and prepared an exhibit 
of city mission work in all American cities 
for the “World in Boston” next April. 


The Centennial was recently celebrated 


of the First in New York City. 
Sunday School One hundred years ago 
Ever Held on two young men, one a 
Manhattan Island Baptist and the other an 


Episcopalian, gathered 
some children together in a hall for Sun- 
day afternoon Bible study. This, the first 
Sunday school in the city, was the result 
of the enthusiasm and zeal of these young 
men and quite independent of any church, 
the church at that time (1810) having no 
conception of Sunday school work as a 
phase of organized church activity. 


The Edinburgh has opened a permanent 


Conference office in the city of Edin- 
Continuation burgh and appointed a 
Committee permanent secretary, Mr. 


Jeo Oldhams Phistcom- 
mittee has appointed an executive commit- 
tee composed of John R. Mott, chairman; 
Dr. Eugene Stock and Dr. Julian Richter, 
vice chairmen; N. W. Rowell, treasurer; 
Dr. R. Wardlaw Thompson, Dr. Arthur J. 
Brown, Dr. James L. Barton and Count 
Moltke. 

The volume forming the report of the 
conference is to be edited by W. H. T. 
Gairdner, formerly a missionary in Egypt. 


The Kansas a branch of the Bible League 
City Bible of North America, has been 
League, established to counteract cer- 

tain tendencies of heterodoxy 
in that neighborhood on the question of 
the inspiration of the Bible. Dr. C. W. 
Backus is president and Dr. W. P. Cran- 
nell vice president of the Branch, with Dr. 
F, G. Beardsley as secretary, and Rev. H. 
C. Brown, field secretary. 


The Second concluded at Hartford, Au- 


Annual gust 24, and was succeeded by 
Convention the sixth annual Chinese Stu- 
of Chinese dents’ Alliance Conference. 
Christian Bishop Roots of Hankow 
Students gave the opening address at 


the convention on “The Impor- 
tance of Christianity in China.” Reports 
from secretaries representing the four dit- 
ferent working groups into which the con- 
vention was divided were read, dealing with 
such subjects as “How to make Bible “Study 
Effective,” “Personal Work among Stu- 
dents,” “The Church Problem in China,” 
and “The Part of Christian Women in the 
Evangelization of China.” The tone of the 
Chinese speakers throughout the conven- 
tion indicated that Christian work for 
China must be done by the Chinese and not 
directed from an office in New York. The 
American speakers on their part expressed 
their approval of a withdrawal of Ameri- 
can workers from China as soon as the 
work was sufficiently established for self- 
maintenance. 

The conference which followed the con- 
vention was attended by more than 150 
students, representing every province in 
China. The president of the society, Mr. 
C. T. Chu, of Harvard University, made 
the opening address. 


The Winona A number of 
National 


representa- 
tive men of the different de- 


Federated nominations recently met at 
Evangelistic Winona Lake, Ind. and 
Committee. formed an organization which 


it is believed will prove a 
strong factor in the general evangelistic 
work of the united church of America. 

As suggested by its name, the thought of 
this National Federated Evangelistic Com- 
mittee is to secure the equal representation 
and the hearty codperation of all denomi- 
nations in the work of evangelism through- 
out our country. Something of the signifi- 
cance of this movement may be understood 
from the fact that it has enlisted the in- 
terest of so many of the leaders among 
both the ministry and the laity of the dif- 
ferent denominations. 


The advisory board as thus far organ-~ 


ized is composed of the following: 


Bishops Joseph F. Berry, Robert Me- 
Intyre, S. C. Breyfogel, S. P. Spreng, Wm. 
Bell, Charles Edward Cheney and Samuel 
Fallows; Rev. Drs. Floyd Tompkins, Cort- 
land Myers, Carter Helm Jones, John Balcom 
Shaw, J. B. Slutz, Charles Reign Scoville, 
Chas. S. Medbury, G. B. Kimmel, F. E. 
Taylor, J. A. Groves, J. H. Knepper, G. W. 
Rench, I. D. Bowman, W. W. Landrum, C. 
R. Nisbet, George H. Cornelson, Jr., W.- T. 
McElveen, W. A. Bartlett, T. H. Lewis. 
C. H. Hubbel, S. S. Stanton, W. R. Wilson, 
W. I. Wishert, Ralph Atkinson, S. R. Belk, 
A. A. Samson, M. M. Pearce, C. M. Smith, 
David. McKinney, Mark A. Matthews, and 
T. T. Myers; Revs. Ed. F. Wiest, Homer J. 
Miller, J. W. Meninger, T. H. Boyd, E. W. 
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Smith and E. L. Powell; Ex-Gov. W. die 
Northern; Judge J. McKenzie Cleland; Hon. 
J. Ross Hanna; Messrs. C. C. Chapman, C. 
E. Graham, Frank Jackson, Melvin Trotter, 
John Callahan, Harry Monroe, J. J. Arnold, 
F. M. Dolbeer, R. H. Bouslog, Samuel 
Lichty, S. W. Dungan, W. D. Brereton, 
John R. Pepper, John Y, Pettyjohn, Joseph 
Steele, E. A. K. Hackett, and E. K. War- 
ren. 


Rev. William Edward Biederwolf, D. D., 
was chosen general secretary and director 
of this new undertaking, the headquarters 
of which are at Winona Lake, Ind. 

This committee is planning for a number 
of state-wide simultaneous campaigns. 


Canton At the recent provincial exam- 
Christian inations held by the Chinese 
College government for the purpose of 
Students selecting students to send to 
for America, 240 candidates pre- 
America. sented themselves. Of this num- 


ber twenty-six passed the exami- 
nation, fourteen of whom were from the 
Canton Christian College. At a second 
examination of the twenty-six successful 
at the previous examination, Canton had 
eight out of the eleven elected. The fund 
which makes possible this education in 
America of Chinese students is derived 
from the $12,000,000—half of the Boxer 
indemnity—which our government returned 
to China, and was by her set apart for 
educating the best of her young men in 
America. 


The Canadian held its quadrennial session 


General this time at Victoria, B. eG. 
Methodist It was feared that owing to 
Conference its remoteness from _ the 


center of population the at- 
tendance would be small, but as a matter of 
fact it was larger than ever before. Dr. 
Carman, superintendent of the conference, 
gave the opening address, referring to the 
remarkable activity in several directions in 
the work of the denomination. “The last 
conference,” said he, “undertook great 
things in the name of the Lord Jesus, and 
at least some wonderful things through His 
Spirit have been accomplished.” 

Rev. Henry Haigh, as delegate from the 
British Conference of which he is presi- 
dent-elect, gave an address on the history 
of the past fifty years in English religious 
life, its ups and downs, hopes and dismays. 
He said that to-day the mind and attitude 
of British Christianity “is a general dispo- 
sition to believe that man comes to a full 
realization of his heritage, whether in mat- 
ter, or mind, or the Word of God, slowly, 
through patient, reverent and progressive 
toil; that new knowledge is continually 
breaking forth on all God’s work which is 
ours to investigate.” He continued, “After 
these years of anxious investigation, there 
has come to multitudes not only a truer 
appreciation of the human elements in the 
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Bible, but also a firmer faith in its true 
inspiration, and its sufficiency as God’s 
revelation of Himself and of the way of 
salvation.” 


The English held its sixty-second annual 
Wesleyan conference in Sheffield, York- 
Reform shire. The reports showed 
Union a decrease of thirty-five adult 


members in the connection, 
but an increase of four hundred Sunday 
school scholars. Among the topics dis- 
cussed was Church Union, when the new 
president, Mr. J. H. Freeborough, caused 
something of a sensation by declaring his 
conviction that the only source from which 
union could come was the Pope as head of 
the greatest church organization in the 
world. No other church had the outlook, 
the machinery, the tradition, the wealth and 
the ability to bring together all the forces 
of Christendom. 

The reports from the foreign field were 
most encouraging, particularly on _ the 
Congo and in Hunan where the Union has 
opened new mission stations this year. 

A resolution supporting the government 
in its proposals for limiting the lords’ veto, 
a plea for better Sunday observance and a 
protest against abnormal expenditure on 
armaments, were heartily supported. 


Counter attractions in the 
way of the Missionary Con- 
ference at Edinburgh and 
the Student Volunteer Conference at Bas- 
low, Derbyshire, rendered the attendance at 
Keswick this summer not quite up to the 
average in point of numbers. 

A distinctive feature of these yearly 
gatherings is the large military element 
present, as well as the student representa- 
tion from the universities, while visitors 
from America, the continent of Europe and 
every part of the British Empire are always 
to be found in large numbers. 

The usual sessions were held, beginning 
with a 7 o’clock prayer meeting each morn- 
ing. Bible readings, ladies’, ministers’ and 
Jewish mission meetings, special services 
for children, and a girls’ Bible class, all 
formed part of the programme, while at 
night the quaint and quiet little village 
rang with song and the call of the gospel 
in evangelistic meetings. 

Among the speakers were Rev. F. B. 
Meyer, who gave several addresses, also 
an account of his recent missionary tour 
of 40,000 miles, and Rev. Prebendary Webb. 
Peploe, who delivered four massive and 
scholarly Bible readings based on the great 
passage Phil. ii. 5-11. Other speakers were 
Revs. Evan Hopkins, Leonard Dowsett of 
London, Jonathan Goforth of the China 
Inland Mission, Dr. Karl Kumm of the 
Sudan United Mission, Mr. S. D. Gordon 
and Mr. A. A. Head. 


The Keswick 
Convention. 
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THE PROPOSED NEW MCAULEY MISSION. 


By courtesy of The Christian Herald. 


To Rebuild The trustees of the Jerry 
the McAuley McAuley Mission (Water 
Mission. Street, New York City) have 

decided to raise $100,000 for 
the purpose of building a more commo- 
dious structure to meet the increased re- 
quirements of the work. The new prem- 
ises will be erected on the site of the pres- 
ent structure and also on an adjoining 
vacant lot. It is hoped that the new quar- 
ters will be a model for rescue work of 
the particular character for which the old 
Water Street Mission stands. The build- 
ing, five stories high, fireproof and germ- 
proof, with sanitary walls, ceilings and 
floors, will contain single rooms, showers 
and lavatories on each floor, large dining 
rooms and kitchen accommodations, open 
porches, roof garden, conservatory, sola- 
rium and hospital, and will accommodate 
about sixty men. One of the most effect- 
ive ministries in Water Street, made pos- 
sible through the generosity of the presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, Mr. John H. 
Huyler, is the Thursday night supper, at 
which coffee and sandwiches are served to 
a great crowd of homeless, starving men. 
For this feature a large airy room will be. 
provided, which at other times can be 
utilized as a work room. 


The Country The conference of Agricul- 
Villageand tural Educators and Rural 
the Church. Social Workers held at the 

Massachusetts Agricultural 


College, Amherst, far exceeded the expec- 
tations of the promoters. There was a very 
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representative gathering of the 
many sides of rural life, farm- 
ers, teachers, clergymen, house- 
keepers, librarians, business 
men and students. 

The purpose of the confer- 
ence was clear cut and kept 
ever in the foreground: “to 
emphasize the facts that there 
must be a unified effort in 
building the rural community, 
with a leadership of public 
persons and organizations hav- 
ing in mind the total interest 
of the towns and villages, and 
that the agricultural problem is 
basic to the social welfare 
everywhere.” 

Every phase of country vil- 
lage life was discussed as a 
distinct feature and also in re- 
lation to village life as a whole. 
There were no hard and fast 
lines drawn between sections 
at the conference, but interest 
ran over into other aspects of 
the common problem. 

Perhaps the most “revolu- 
tionary” section was the minis- 
terial. It was largely repre- 
sentative of the denominations, 
and the prevailing opinion was 
that the churches and even ministers must 
give up life in order that the community 
might find it. It is about time the Church 
—not only the country village church, but 
the Church as a whole—realized that its 
mission is, not to build itself up out of the 
world, but the world up out of itself. The 
Church has got to identify itself with the 
common social life of the people among 
whom is “ministers.” In these days when 
movements and organizations of every kind 
are making for the betterment and beauti- 
fying of life in country and town, the spirit 
of the age will not tolerate the Church that 
will not cooperate. 

The following resolutions passed by this 
section are worth quoting: 

1. In common with all churches, the coun- 
try church should emphasize evangelism, 
moral reform and missions as vital issues in 
its policy. 

2. The country church should be a sym- 
pathetic center for all the legitimate interests 
of the entire community. 

3. The different church organizations of 
each country community should federate for 
consolidation somewhere and _ codperation 
every where. 

4. The country church should make a 


thorough survey of the community as the 
basis of its work. 

5. The country church should promote or 
inspire: (a) The improvement of schools and 
their consolidation wherever possible. (b) 
All movements looking toward better farm- 
ing. (c) Public recreation through play- 
grounds. (d) Public health and better liv- 
ing conditions. (e) Codperation with grange 
and other community organizations for plans 
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of progress. (f) An old home week. Pro- 
mote active connection with old and former 
members. 

6. Within the community the country 
church should determine its policies by the 
needs of the marginal man. 

7. The pastors of country churches should 
receive salaries commensurate with the pres- 
ent prevailing economic conditions. 


The Sixth held at Winona Lake, was 
Conference attended by over two hun- 
of the Inter- dred members. Fifty-one 
denominational new members were re- 
Association ceived, making a total 
of Evangelists, membership of 253. The 


following speakers  ad- 
dressed the conference: Revs. G. Campbell 
Morgan, George R. Stuart of Cleveland, 
Tenn., Tilman Hobson of Pasadena, Calif., 
and A. P. Gill of Kansas. 

Measures were adopted by the associa- 
tion looking toward the improvement of 
evangelistic methods, the high moral and 
Spiritual character, and the practical effi- 
ciency of its members for evangelistic work. 


New York The “Out-door Gospel” has 
Out-Door been one of the means most 
Evangelistic blessed of God to bring wan- 
Work. dering sheep within His fold. 

The work done by the Evan- 
gelistic Committee, the National Bible In- 
stitute, the Tent Evangels, etc. of New 
York City is beyond computation. The 
attendance at the meetings conducted by 
these agencies has been large and the 
average well maintained from week to week. 
By actual count 11,000 persons attended the 
meetings of the Bible Institute campaign in 
one week. That the audiences were com- 
posed of the very class of people the meet- 
ings were designed to reach was shown by 
the fact that 75 per cent were non-church- 
goers and professed no personal religion 
whatever. Each week the Institute con- 
ducted eighty-eight meetings in different 
parts of the city, while the Evangelistic 
Committee held meetings at more than 100 
different points, together with noonday 
meetings in shops, meetings in halls and 
hospitals and prison work. The activities 
of these agencies seem almost unlimited in 
number and nature and in far-reaching op- 
portunities to carry practical religion to the 
non-church-going millions in the city of 
New York. 

In every feature to which a test can be 
applied, the past summer’s series of meet- 
ings has been among the most successful 
yet conducted. The number of quiet, defi- 
nite decisions accruing from them encour- 
ages the promoters to believe in the effect- 
ive and abiding nature of the work done. 

A closing rally of workers and converts 
in connection with the Evangelistic Com- 
mittee campaign was held September 9-13, 
while Tent Evangel held its closing rally 
August 29-September 4, at which Rev. 
James M. Gray, D. D., of the Moody Bible 
Institute was the speaker. 
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Union of The thirty-fourth General 
Baptistsand Conference of Free Bap- 
Free Baptists. tists held at Ocean Park, 


Me. (July 13-20), brought 
to a conclusion the negotiations which have 
for the last six years been proceeding with 
a view to immediate cooperation and ulti- 
mate organic union with the Baptist denom- 
ination. By a vote of four fifths of the 
conference, a referendum vote of 58 per 
cent of the Free Baptist state organizations 
and 84 per cent of the individual members 
of the Free Baptist denomination, in favor 
of union, was ratified and endorsed. The 
terms of the proposition are very broad, 
authorizing even the transfer eventually of 
all property and good will of the Free Bap- 
tist General Conference to the Northern 
Baptist Convention, but’ no action so far 
taken affects the present independence and 
self-direction of each of the local Free Bap- 
tist Churches, or the individual identity of 
the Free Baptist Conference. In time, how- 
ever, when sentiment calls for complete and 
outright union it will largely be but a mat- 
ter of form. What the present agreement 
does mean is that the missionary work of 
the two churches is now merged, and the 
Free Baptist agencies turned over to the 
Baptist Home and Foreign Mission Boards, 
thus requiring but one set of machinery 
to do the. work previously done by two 
separate organizations. The merger does 
not, however, affect the distribution of Free 
Baptist funds, as these continue to support 
the same missions as hitherto. 


New Home The property at the corner 
for Girlsin of Schermerhorn and Nevins 
Brooklyn. Streets has been purchased by 
the Brooklyn Y. W. €.. A. to 
be used as a home for girls. This new. 
acquisition will be better in all respects 
than the present home on Union Street, 
particularly on account of its size—it con- 
tains some thirty rooms—and its nearness 
to the Y. W. C. A. headquarters at Flat- 
bush Avenue and Schermerhorn Street. 


Dr. Grenfell The students of Yale Uni- 
and Yale versity have presented Dr. 
Students’ Grenfell with a launch to be 
Gift. used as a _ hospital tender, 


naming it after the University, 
“Vale.” The launch, which is about forty- 
five feet long, was taken to Indian Har- 
bor, N. F., by a crew of Yale men headed 
by George Rowland of Greenwich, Conn., 
who had the tender built along lines of 
his own and raised the cost of construction 
by personal subscriptions. 


The Gideons’ held in Detroit, July 22-24, 


Eleventh though not the largest in 
Annual point of numbers, was con- 
Convention, sidered the best yet held. 


This organization, which is 
confined to “traveling men who believe in 
Jesus Christ as the Eternal Son of God, 
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accepting Him as personal Saviour, and who 
are members of some church,” is a magnifi- 
cent inspiration to Christians everywhere. 
Its spirit is distinctly evangelical and its 
aim practical and helpful service. A spe- 
cial feature of its work is the placing of a 
Bible in every guest room in every hotel. 
The reports on this work formed the main 
business of the convention, and were at 
once a source of great gratification. 
Minnesota is the banner state, having 
placed 4904 Bibles in hotel guest rooms 
during the year. Iowa is next, with a total 
of 3700, placed in the hotels of thirty towns. 

The convention pledged itself to the cause 
of national prohibition of liquor. It also 
adopted resolutions condemning the use of 
cigarettes and against tobacco. The Gid- 
eons have no tobacco sellers in their mem- 
bership. 


show a total member- 
ship of 730,718, an in- 
crease of 11,523. There 
are 696,367 Sunday 
school scholars, a gain of 3588. The total 
contributions last year were $9,107,519, an 
increase of $184,812. The three largest 
churches are in Brooklyn: Tompkins Ave- 
nue, with a membership of 3875; Central, 
with 2532; and Brooklyn, with 2276. Next 
come two churches in California: Los 
Angeles, with 1980; and First, Oakland, 
with 1713. 


The Annual 
Meeting of 

the Executive 
Committee of 
the International 
S. S. Association 


The Latest Returns 
of American 
Congregationalism 


was held at Winona 
Lake, August 17-19. The 
reports received were full 
of encouragement and in- 
spiration and showed 
that no less than 15,000,- 
000 of the population are 
enrolled in Sunday schools. The enormous 
development of Sunday school work was 
the dominant impression left on one’s mind 
after hearing the reports read. Perhaps the 
most striking instance of the expansion of 
Sunday school work is in the “adult divi- 
sion,” where we find thousands of men en- 
rolled in Bible study classes. This feature 
of the movement has been uniquely illus- 
trated by parades of the members of these 
men’s classes, when thousands have marched 
together in line. A number of the large 
cities have recently organized these parades, 
among them Boston, Richmond, Harrisburg 
and Cleveland. 

Surely this is significant of one of the 
two greatest movements in modern history 
—the world-wide interest in and study of 
the Bible, and the application of the teach- 
ings of Christ and the prophets to the solu- 
tion of the social question. The books 
about the Bible, the theories of its inspira- 
tion, its difficulties and alleged contradic- 
tions, etc., these, like the theological dog- 
mas, the church doctrines and teachings— 
are all giving way, and the Bible with its 
message to men and for life, is being per- 
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mitted at last to prove its own and the “all 
sufficiency” of God as revealed in Jesus 
Christ. 

The teacher-training department is an- 
other branch of Sunday school work where 
phenomenal increase has been shown, 
40,000 students in 3000 classes representing 
this side of the Association work. A mis- 
sionary department has also been added 
recently. 


The 
Presbyterian 
Assembly of 
the Southwest 


held its meetings at Hollis- 
ter, Mo., from August 2-12. 
The programme from be- 
ginning to end was inter- 
esting and profitable. Dr. 
Litle, moderator, gave the opening address, 
which was a fitting beginning to this new 
enterprise of the Presbyterian Church of 
the Southwest. Dr. Hilscher’s morning 
Bible lectures wére strong and helpful. 
Other interesting conferences of the As- 
sembly were those on Home Missions, led 
by Rey. Baxter P. Fullerton, D. D., Sunday 
School Work in charge of Sunday school 
specialists, and Foreign Missions conducted 
by Rev. C. E) Bradi;3D7 Ds and) Minin 
Paterson. 


United The reports presented at 
Methodist this conference, and the 
Conference consequent discussions 
at Nottingham, were intensely interesting, 
England. particularly when _ the 


questions of the closing of 
one of the two denominational colleges, and 
of the Assessment Fund were brought for- 
ward. This latter was finally fixed on a 
circuit membership basis rather than ac- 
cording to the number of ministers em- 
ployed by the circuit. 

The question as to what, in view of the 
anticipated limitation in the number of stu- 
dents, should be done with either Victoria 
or Ranmoor—the two colleges which the 
Inited Church has had since the Union— 
was eagerly discussed, but nothing was de- 
cided, the matter being left to a joint com- 
mittee composed of a college and general 
connectional* committees, to consider the 
whole question and present a scheme to the 
next conference. 


English The most interesting feature 
Wesleyan from an outside point of view 
Methodist in connection with this annual 
Conference. conference recently held at 


Bradford, Yorkshire, was the 
visit of the Bishop of Ripon, accompanied 
by six clergy and six laymen, to one of the 
sessions, bearing the greetings of the Angli- 
can church. In a short but direct and sin- 
cere address, the Bishop emphasized the 
fact that “in view of the world’s spiritual 
needs confederated action is of absolute im- 
portance.” Alluding to the danger among 
Eastern nations of “civilization without 
God,” he said, “The Churches are forfeiting 
their right to be called His Church if they 
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neglect missionary work.” The Vicar of 
Bradford also deeply stirred the confer- 
ence when he said: “Nothing can enable us 
to achieve our task without union.” “We 
need one another.” “We should never have 
been set apart.” 

Outside of general business, the points 
of most interest were the resolution on the 
King’s declaration, and the admission of 
women as delegates to the conference. On 
the question of the safeguarding the Prot- 
estant succession to the English throne, Sir 
Roberts Perks moved a resolution demand- 
ing the necessity of the King making in his 
coronation oath a clear abjuration of cer- 
tain doctrines of the Romish Church, among 
others Transubstantiation, the invocation of 
the Virgin, and the sacrifice of the Mass. 
Mr. Walter Runciman, member of the Cabi- 
net who was present, defended the govern- 
ment, pointing out that the Act of Settle. 
ment was sufficient guarantee without dog- 
matic declaration on behalf of the sover- 
eign. The conference by a large majority 
negatived the chairman’s resolution. 

By admitting women’s right to member- 
ship, though by the small majority of 
twenty-six, the Wesleyan Conference has 
not allowed the government to steal a march 
on them. Will the government accept the 
conference's endorsement of the rights of 
women as readily as they will their endorse- 
ment of their action in regard to the King’s 
declaration ? 


Open-Air iihemNevanRobertek Ye 
Services in Pierce, pastor of the 
New York City. Second Avenue Baptist 


Church of New York City, 
sends us the following account of the open- 
air services held in connection with his 
work there: 


“With a desire to meet in some measure 
the problem of the unchurched masses in the 
neighborhood of the church under my pastoral 
care, we erected a temporary pulpit on the 
front steps of our Temple, at Second Avenue 
and Tenth Street, and decorated it with the 
flags of many nations. Here open-air services 
are held each Sunday evening from May to 
October, and at other times when the weather 
permits. A large chorus of singers, with the 
aid of the cornet and organ, leads the con- 
gregations which gather in the singing of 
gospel hymns. Slips bearing familiar hymns 
and Scripture texts are frequently distributed 


among the crowds 
of people, thus en- 
abling hundreds to 
join in the singing. 
The truth is pre- 
sented in song and 
story and _ object 
lesson, and by the 
aid of the rapidly 
drawn crayon illus- 
trations picturing 
the truth, many 
hearts have been 
stirred and many 
hearers led from 
darkness into light. 

“Hundreds are 
drawn to the ser- 
vices out of simple 
curiosity ; but thou- 
sands come who are heart hungry for some- 
thing which the world cannot give. Many 
who would not enter a church for fear of the 
criticisms of those of opposing religious be- 
liefs, gladly come to these wayside meetings, 
anxious to hear the truth and with a desire 
to embrace the evangelical faith. Persons 
of culture and refinement are found in these 
gatherings, standing side by side with their 
poorer neighbors, the foreigners, and the 
‘down and outs.’ Hundreds of young men 
are in these meetings, many of whom have 
come to the city with high hopes of suc- 
cess in life but who have been caught in the 
maddening whirl of the great city and are 
heart-sick and home-sick and sin-sick. Here, 
too, are the Godless, the homeless, the friend- 
less, the penniless, but all of that number 
for whom the Saviour died and to whom we 
are commissioned to carry the gospel of hope 
and help and saving love. 


“The length of the service is usually from 
thirty to forty minutes, while the exercises 
are interspersed with brief talks and bright 
music. Very frequently the pastors of the 
several foreign congregations connected with 
our church speak to the foreigners in the 
crowds in their native languages—Italian, 
Ilungarian, Polish, Slovak, German, Spanish, 
Greek, Yiddish, Hebrew, Chinese, etc. This 
is an interesting feature of our work, for 
the congregations frequently represent twenty 
or more different nationalities and it is the 
great privilege of our church to present the 
gospel to them in many different languages. 

“In addition to the open-air meetings held 
on the steps of the Second Avenue Temple, 
our foreign pastors hold separate meetings 
on the street corners and in the parks of 
the city, speaking to the people in their 
native tongue. These meetings are usually 
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held on Sunday afternoons at special hours, 
and the pastors then lead the people to their 
several religious services which are held in 
our auditorium, church parlors and _ the 
rooms of the parish house.” 


The Erieside met for the second time, 

Bible July, 22231) at Briesidey ii- 

Conference teen miles east of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

This association stands for “the Inspira- 
tian and Inerrancy of the Bible as the Word 
of God; the Deity and Atonement of our 
Lord Jesus Christ; the Person and Work 
of the Holy Spirit; the Personal and Im- 
minent Return of the Lord Jesus; and the 
Evangelization of the World as the Re- 
sponsibility of the Church.” 

Among the speakers were Prof. W. G. 
Moorehead of Xenia, O., and Rev. Drs. W. 
J. Erdman of Germantown, Pa, H. P. 
Welton of Fort Wayne, Ind. and F. W. 
Troy of New York City. 

The association is a chartered body, and 
owns a plot of land on which it has erected 
a tabernacle well suited to its needs. On 
this tract is offered, gratis, abundant space 
for the location of tents. On adjoining 
property is a hotel, built especially for the 
use of the conference. 

The management purposes holding a 
midwinter conference in the city of Cleve- 
land during the approaching season. For 
further information address Pastor H. 
Mackenzie, 2208 East 74th Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


A Blue Book on the Li- 
censing Laws was recently 
issued by the English gov- 
ernment, and as the Daily 
Mail, one of the foremost Tory papers of 
the country frankly owns: 


Decrease of 
Drunkenness 
in England. 


“Nothing shows more clearly the remark- 
able diminution of drunkenness in England 
and Wales that followed the increase of the 
price of whiskey in April, 1899.” 


There has been a decrease of practically 
one tenth of the convictions for drunken- 
ness in England and Wales, while in Scot- 
land generally the falling off is 19 per cent, 
and no less than 27 per cent in the towns. 


Roman have been suppressed by post 
Catholic office authorities. “The Moral 
Lotteries Progress League” instituted 
in the by Mr. Miller, a Methodist 
Philippines pastor in Manila, closed 200 
cockpits in four months. 
At the for the training of women 
Schauffler church workers, twenty girls 
School of of eleven nationalities were 


Cleveland, O., enrolled during the past year. 
The students assisted thirteen 
pastors in the city in calling, teaching and 


doing clerical work. 


Record of Christian Work. 


The fortieth annual re- 
port of this organization 
shows 78,757 visits paid, 3497 
services held, with baptisms, marriages and 
funerals. The work is a very diversified 
one, being both religious and social. At 
the Eastern State penitentiary, the Mission 
conducts services, while the families of the 
prisoners are cared for during their incar- 
ceration, and they themselves given em- 
ployment and helped to independence again 
upon their discharge. Inebriates and drug 
fiends have been largely and permanently 
helped. During the past year, the Employ- 
ment Bureau has found positions for more 
than 650 men and women, and secured 
country homes for unfortunate girls. The 
Convalescent Home for young women at 
Oakbourne, and the Home for Con- 
sumptives at Chestnut Hill are doing a 
magnificent and much-needed work. 


Death of From St. Petersburg comes 
the Tzar’s the news of the death of the 
Confessor. Tzar’s confessor, J. L. Jany- 
schev, a brilliant preacher and 
profound scholar, and one who was kindly 
disposed to Protestantism, the result prob- 
ably of his long residence in Berlin and 
Wiesbaden as legation chaplain. It is sur- 
mised that by his efforts many of the most 
tyrannical moves of the great persecutor 
Pobodonitsieff were quietly checkmated, 
and that much of the present religious free- 
dom owes its initial introduction to his in- 
fluence. Not only did Janyschev give the . 
empress mother, then the Princess Dagmar 
of Denmark, her instruction previous to her 
entrance into the Russian church, but he 
also gave to his own church the first and 
most powerful impulse to the study of 
evangelical truth from Protestant writers. 


Philadelphia 
City Mission. 


Jews in 
Marocco. 


Some of the Jews of Marocco 
trace their history back to the 
time of the Babylonish captivity, 
but most of them spring from the refugees 
of the Spanish Inquisition. There are 
about 60,000 of them. They would gladly 
wear white, as do the Moors in this hot 
climate, but are forced to dress in dark 
clothing. They are not allowed to wear 
shoes or sandals on the street on pain of 
death. They live in ghettos termed Mellah 
—the place of salting, so-called because in 
these quarters Jews are obliged to salt the 
heads of executed criminals before they are 
placed on the city walls. The crowding is 
terrible. In 139 houses 10,000 Jews live 
cramped together! At sunset the Mellah 
doors are shut and armed watchmen sta- 
tioned at the entrance. No court accepts 
Jewish testimony! 


The Report of says that inside of fifteen 
the Austrian years, as a result of Zionist 
Zionist activity, great areas of Pal- 
Committee estine will be  reforested 


with olive trees which will 
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give support to hundreds of families and 
numbers of schools. It calls attention, too, 
to the fact that the Jewish slums of Jaffa 
and Jerusalem are to be abolished. In 
Jaffa, for example, the National Fund has 
bought a large tract of land near the sea 
coast on which a splendid new city is grow- 
ing up with straight, broad streets, white 
houses and gardens. 


The The Baptists have opened 
Persecuting the first Nonconformist 
State Church church that ever affronted 
in Russia. Moscow orthodoxy. The 

priests’ indignation knows no 
bounds. They succeeded in closing the 
chapel once, but Pastor Fettler appealed to 
Stolypin and it was reopened. Russkaya 
Zemlya cries out to the patrons of the 
Greek Church—Alexis, Jonah and Philip, 
“the pillar of orthodoxy”: 


“Arise! come to our help! The peril which 
threatens us is greater than that from the 
Tartars in the old days or from Napoleon. 
These cursed strangers slay not the body 
only but immortal souls!’ 


Meanwhile Stundists banished to the 
Caucasus are suffering the extremes of 
misery. The influence of the Russian 
clergy, stony-hearted men of the type which 
the novelist Timkovsky has so powerfully 
depicted, prevents them from getting any 
work, and any business enterprise they may 
set in motion is soon boycotted. Butch- 
elnikoff, a Stundist of Jelisawethpol, who 
has just been driven to the frontier of 
Persia for his faith, writes: 


“They give us no rest. In the Middle 
Ages they killed men for their belief: now 
they seek to starve them to death. We would 
gladly leave Russia, but can get no passport. 
It is a delight for the government to see 
defenseless people hunger !”’ 


Religious Dr. T. Flournoy, the emi- 
Education nent professor ‘in Experi- 
of Children. mental Psychology in the 
University of Geneva, in ad- 
dressing Swiss pastors on the “Religious 
Education of Children,” said recently: 


“One should avoid awakening in a child 
the idea that religion is something apart in 
life. Rather he should learn that it is the 
atmosphere in which life should develop. 
All the machinery of the school, examinations, 
marks, etc., should be suppressed in these 
classes. Religion must not have the character 
of a painful or tiresome study. The young 
people should be prepared against future 
assaults of unbelief. They should be fore- 
warned against vice that they may learn to 
have it in horror. They should be helped 
against discouragements. Religion ought to 
be presented to young people in a manner to 
develop their courage, energy, and faith in 
God as Protector and Consoler and_ their 
certainty of a coming life.” 


France and The city of Lyons has been 
Religious represented in the French Par- 
Freedom. tiament hitherto by M. Francis 

de Pressensé. M. de Pres- 
sensé, though not a Christian himself, has 
been true to the traditions of Christian 
toleration which his name represents and 
has championed the cause of religious free- 
dom in Madagascar. For this he has been 
a marked man. The freethinkers have pre- 
vented his return to the Chamber, while 
Augagneur, the fanatical persecutor, has 
been sent from the same city with a solid 
majority. This gives to an unwarranted 
persecution the seal of the French elector- 
ate. “The Committee for the Defense of 
Liberty of Conscience in Madagascar” have 
addressed: 


“to the son of Edmond de Pressensé” their 
thanks for “the courage with which he has 
compromised his immediate political future 
and expresses its grief that the democracy 
of a great city should be unwilling to keep 
as its representative one who has so faith- 
fully stood by the principles of ’89.” 


Meanwhile Augagneur rages. He prom- 
ises to continue in the Chamber what he 
began as colonial governor. In a recent 
speech he said: 


“It is easy to deceive one’s self about the 
churches. There is no_ religious peace. 
There can be none until the churches are 
definitely defeated, until the religious idea, 
let us have the courage to say it, is over- 
thrown for good. 

“Tt is dangerous to let foreign missionaries 
oppose French influence. The English 
Methodists (there are none such in Mada- 
gascar!) represent us French as an immoral 
people. They publicly distribute pictures of 
Bismarck to which are attached accounts of 
our defeats in 1870 and French Protestant 
missionaries make common cause with the 
English. 

“Now I want to hinder the Malagasey from 
acquiring the Anglo-Saxon mentality. It is 
not for this that we have spent millions and 
that 9000 French soldiers lie buried in Mada- 


gascar. 
“TI work for France, because France repre- 
sents mankind. I am French, because 


Frenchmen pushed through the revolution of 
?89. I am a Frenchman and have sought the 
supremacy of the French spirit in Mada- 
gascar, because no nation has such generous 
and so humanitarian ideals as ours.” 


The Top Notch The writer referred re- 
of Biblical cently in these notes to that 
Criticism. wonderful product of 

higher  criticism—‘“Moses- 
Jesus-Paul—Three Saga-Variants of the 
Babylonian God-man Gilgamesch,” by Pro- 
fessor Jensen of Marburg. Jensen is an 
accomplished Semitic scholar who has trans- 
lated the cuneiform Gilgamesch epos and 
showed with scholarly accuracy that it 
relates to the course and history of the sun 
in the year’s seasons. Having accomplished 
this he proceeded to write a volume of 1030 
pages, “The Gilgamesch Epos in the 
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World’s Literature,’ showing that neither 
Moses, Samuel, Saul, David, Elijah, Elisha, 
nor our Lord ever existed as _ historic 
persons but that they were all variants of 
Gilgamesch, which is also the case in his 
judgment with Buddha, Odysseus, Mene- 
laus and many others. In the original folio 
Paul not being mentioned as also a possible 
reincarnation of Gilgamesch, a waggish 
reviewer explained how he, too, by this 
critical method might be so considered. 
Whereat sure enough in the new work—a 
briefer résumé of the mighty tome pub- 
lished for the benefit, in Jensen’s own 
phrase of the “Unterwelt” (the Under- 
world), i.e. common, unlearned men—Paul 
also appears in the role of Gilgamesch. 
His life it seems is pure fable and his letters 
forgeries. 

Jensen’s method is to trace “the compact 
parallels’ between the characters in the 
epos and those in the Bible. A few in- 
stances will suffice to illustrate how comical 
a German professor with a fixed idea can 
be: 

“Pp, 29. A fever epidemic: Xisuthros pleads 
for the afflicted people: the scriptural parallel 
is Peter’s wife’s mother sick of fever and 
healed by Christ. 

“P, 31. Gilgamesch takes a magic weapon 
out of the water: Peter catches a fish with 
a coin in its mouth, and (p. 179 in the earlier 
work) Elisha takes an axe from the water. 

“‘Gilgamesch cuts down a tall tree: Elisha’s 
disciples cut trees and build a house for him: 
Jesus’ disciple wishes to make three taber- 
nacles on the Mount of Transfiguration. 

“P, 42, Gilgamesch has a dream of a star: 
Paul has a vision on the way to Damascus. 

“P. 46. Gilgamesch engages in battle with 
a bull in the heavens: Paul is stoned and 
recovers! 

“Gilgamesch falls into sleep: Eutychus falls 
asleep during Paul’s sermon. 

SP cd Oe Gilgamesch travels westward: 
Jesus goes westward over the Sea of Galilee,” 
€tc.;. etc. 


Oh, these professors! How laboriously 
and how fruitlessly they toil! 


The action of the steel 
corporations of Pittsburg 
in stopping Sunday work 
as far as possible brings 
to mind the efforts in this direction which 
are being made in Europe. The founder 
and president of the “People’s League for 
Sunday Rest” in France, M. Emile Chey- 
sson, has just died. M. Cheysson was a 
member of the Institut de France, inspector 
general of French roads and bridges, at 
one time head of the great steel firm 
Schneider et Cie. of Creusot—the Krupps 
of France. He was further perhaps the 
most useful French social worker of our 
day; a man, in short, of great eminence 
both in practical and theoretical activities. 

Now for both social and practical rea- 
sons he came to be an ardent worker for a 


An Eminent 
Frenchman on 
“Sunday Rest.” 


Sunday rest day. In an introduction to M. 
Gibbon’s “The Laborer’s Sunday,” he ex- 
plains on what grounds his convictions on 
this point are based: 


“Without Sunday rest,’’ he says, “‘there can 
be no family. On this single day can the 
worker find relaxation for brain and muscle 
about his hearth. On this day alone do wiie 
and children have some possession of him. 
When he lays aside his working clothes he 
lays away the cares of the week and becomes 
father and husband. 

“Fach day of labor means a certain accu- 
mulating nervous expenditure. At the end 
of six days the worker feels the full pressure 
of this deposit of fatigue. It is then that 
the wholesome Sabbath stop comes. It 
restores nervous strength. Sunday rest is a 
physiological necessity. 

“One is greatly mistaken in thinking that 
Sunday rest constitutes an economic loss, a 
disadvantage in competition with other 
peoples. On the contrary it is a first condi- 
tion of productivity since continuous labor 
drains and exhausts the laborer. Perpetual 
labor is as great a chimera as_ perpetual 
motion. 

“The Sunday rest day is needed in France 
as a social-economic peace measure. As it is 
essential to the health, the dignity, the happi- 
ness of the wage-worker and to the strong 
organization of the family, so is it not less 
so, to the harmony of relations between capi- 
tal and labor. 


“Bent under incessant toil, deprived of 
family pleasures which he sees other men 
enjoying on the sabbath, the worker becomes 
embittered against society and_ especially 
against the employer who imposes on him this 
unnatural servitude of the seventh day. Sun- 
day, which should be as sunshine falling upon 
all, appears to him a luxury reserved for the 
privileged. Hence ferments of hate, a dull 
leaven of antagonism—full of danger even for 
the economic prosperity of the factory. 


I would recall the benediction 
which the Eternal Himself has promised 
(Lev. xxvi.). ‘If ye keep my sabbaths ..< . 
I will give you rain in due season, and the 
land shall yield her increase. » Avid. ye 
shall eat your bread to the full, and dwell 
in your land safely, and I will give peace in 
the wanda cress For I will have respect unto 
you, and make you fruitful .... and establish 
my covenant with you.’ ”’ 


“Finally, 


The writer has often seen Swedish cabi- 
net makers—than whom there are no 
cleverer craftsmen in the world—knock 
back their plane irons Saturday night that 
these too might be relieved from strain 
while their users were resting. The law of 
rest has been rejected by the French for a 
century but they are coming back to it 
again. But here as in all other relations 
of life the drink shop largely neutralizes 
the blessing. 


“This Sunday rest law has ruined us,” 
reports a wife of a Rouen laborer in L’Etoile 
Bleue. “Before it came, my husband was a 
sober man for he was accustomed to go down 
to his shop to finish up this or that work on 
Sunday. Now, he is forbidden to work and 
spends the day drinking.” 


———————————e 


THE MISSION FIEED. 


A Christian dormitory has been opened 
at the Waseda University, Tokyo, which 
promises to be a center of Christian 
influence among the 8000 students. 


* * * 2K * 


The German Medical Mission grows 
apace. Branches have been founded in 
Stuttgart, Berlin, Halle, Barmen, Leipzig, 
Braunschweig, Schwerin, Hannover, Bre- 
men, Darmstadt, in Bavaria and in East 


Friesland. Its income is now 80,000 
marks. 
The Catholic missionaries on the 


Congo have published a statement in 
which they declare that Leopold under- 
stood and desired the only true civiliza- 
tion—that which religion brings. All 
Catholic missionaries appeal to the 
Divine mercy in behalf of one (i.e. Leo- 
pold) who showed mercy on entire peoples. 


“Sometimes strange creatures come to 


us,” writes an English missionary in 
India. “The other day a Babaji visited 
me. He said that all religions are one, 


all peoples worship the one God, and all 
that is needed in order to realize ‘unity’ 
is the performance of the great horse sacri- 
fice. The great horse is clearly the Hindu 
equivalent of the historic episcopate!” 


> * k * * 


The Rhenish mission in Sumatra 
reports 3600 conversions in 1909. The 
172,000 Christian Alifuri in the Colony of 
Minahassa (the Celebes) are organized 
into the Dutch colonial church. Life 
and property are as safe here as in 
Holland. Of the Sumatran Bataks, 94,- 
000 have become Christians, but on Java 
with its 30,000,000 there are but 36,000 
native Christians. 


* * * * * 


A Christian Hindu teacher in Nellore, 
John Rangiah, was sent seven years ago 
to open up Christian work among the 
Hindus who had emigrated to Natal. As 
a fruit of this first foreign missionary 
work of Telugu Christians, six churches 
have been organized and in nine other 
places little congregations meet together 
for worship. This enterprise is wholly 
self-supporting. 


Another illustration of self-propagating 
Christianity is that of the work of the 
Hindu, Dyal Haldar, among the _hill- 
peoples of Ramgar. The Buddhists have 
sought to break down the church which 
he has founded and have erected a huge 
Buddha in its immediate neighborhood. 


But it still fourishes. The Baptist Union 
of Barisal gave in a single collection Rs. 
550 for this home mission undertaking. 


Christian work among the indentured 
Kanakas on Queensland sugar plantations 
gathered 2484 converts into churches 
before the government forbade the im- 
portation of Kanaka labor. Five hun- 
dred of these have now gone back to the 
grossly heathen and cannibalistic Solo- 
mon Islands. Forty schools are taught 
and supported by native Christians—one 
result of this home-coming. A flourishing 
evangelistic work is also reported. 


* * * * *K 


Captain Bickel of the mission ship, 
“Fukuin Maru,” evangelizing the islands 
of the Inland Sea, Japan, reports that the 
tenth year of his service is by far the 
most promising of all. Four hundred 
places are being dealt with from some 
twenty centers with permanent hired 
homes. There are twenty-seven organ- 
ized Sunday schools, a_ ship’s gospel 
paper, loan libraries, etc. At the com- 
bined Christmas meetings of 1909 not 
less than 8000 islanders were in attend- 
ance. 

* * * * * 


The Presbyterian Laos mission in Siam 
reaches not merely the Siamese Laos 
with its literature but those in Northern 
Annam and the related Tai peoples of 
the Chinese provinces of Yunnan, Kei- 
chou and Kwangse. A large part of 
these Tai peoples in Siam are already 
acquainted with the fundamental Chris- 
tian truths through reading Laos litera- 
ture. Many are secret believers. Some 
of them are planning to carry the gospel 
to the 600,000 Tai of the Chinese 
provinces whence they emigrated. 


* x * * * 


In ten years the Methodist church in 
the Philippines has grown to 30,000 mem- 
bers and 10,000 adherents. Five hundred 
Filipinos are under appointment to 
preach the gospel. A deaconess training 


school, hospital, theological seminary, 
and orphanage have been built. A recent 
demonstration held in Manila gathered 


many thousands of Filipino Methodists 
with banners, mottoes and a dozen brass 
bands. The most commonly recurring 
motto in this city, so long given over to 


Mariolatry, was significant: “Jesus, the 
only Saviour.” 
* * * * * 


Mr. Kennedy describes Albania, where 
the American Board has recently taken 
up work, as being wonderfully accessible 
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to missions. The need and opportunity 
for Christian literature here are beyond 
description! The British Bible Society 
has just established a large press in Mon- 
astir for bringing out the Bible in Alban- 
ian. The people are eager for schools. 
As the Albanians are influential in the 
Turkish army and administration, hardly 
any better way for the evangelization of 
Moslem peoples could be devised than the 
Christianization of Albania. 


* K ** * K 

Mr. Sorenson of the C. I. M. has been 
making a tour in Eastern Thibet. He 
finds it very thinly settled, a country 
eight times the size of England with but 
1,500,000 people. Another of the same 
mission sells gospels and catechisms to 
rough, wild-looking Thibetans in ex- 
change for red flannel or coral beads. 


“One of these greasy, uncouth, disheveled- 
haired wild men of the interior visited us in 
in the inn and bought all the Scripture text 
cards we had with us. They take these little 
messengers far away into the interior, and 
who can tell the number of people whose 
hearts may be swayed by the good news on 
them?” 


* 2 K * ** 


Professor Allier, who has been work- 
ing for the defense of evangelical mis- 
sions in Madagascar, says that in the 
course of his investigations a document 
has fallen into his hands which Augag- 
neur distributed among his parliamentary 
colleagues. In it are frequent citations 
of appeals for contributions, for help in 
wiping out debts, and announcements of 
possible  retrenchments. ciivesereamare 
quoted by Augagneur to show the politi- 
cians that with a little energy and per- 
sistence they will be able to break down 
the so feebly supported evangelical mission. 

“The best way to answer Augagneur,” adds 

Professor Allier, “is for French Protestant- 

ism to show its strength by amply supporting 

its representatives abroad.” 
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The Albanians are greatly excited 
about the alphabet. Shall it be Arabic 
or Latin? It is indeed a vital political 
question, for if they choose the first they 
set their faces towards the East and 
Islam; if the latter they become more 
accessible to influences from Italy and 
Austria. The Young Turkish party is 
for the Arabic; the more intelligent Al- 
banians for the Latin, as a medium of 
Western culture. Meanwhile the clash 
of opinion sets the whole province in 
commotion. It may be noted in this 
connection that the supplanting of Arabic 
texts by Latin in the schools of German 
East Africa is felt by the Mohammedan 
Swahelis to be a severe blow to Islam. 


Record of Christian Work. 


Eleven thousand of the Nias in the 
Dutch East Indies have turned to Christ. 
The German missionary, Fries, says that 
on the first Sunday when he began his 
work the outlook was discouraging 
enough: 


“There sat the old sinner Sitambaho with 
the deadest face in the world, chewing betel- 
nut, the red saliva running from his mouth 
corners and down his naked body in a most 
repulsive way. He stared at me in utter 
emptiness, and when the first hymn was 
started by some Christians who had come 
from the coast to help in building, laid him- 
self out on a plank and went to sleep. His 
son gossiped and tittered until I called him 
to order. In the middle of my sermon two 
youths rose up and asked for jackets, and an 
old woman, thinking the time to beg had 
come, called out loudly for tobacco. 

“This was on Still Friday. A year later 
another service was held and the changes were 
noteworthy. Seventy persons had now come 
together, some indeed noisy heathen, but 
others greatly altered, neatly clothed, their 
children clean, their demeanor respectful. 
All without exception listened with intense 
interest. I had a bottle of water, a glass and 
three vials. First, the glass was filled with 
water. So clear and free from all sediment 
did God in the beginning make the heart of 
man. So should it have remained in God’s 
plan, but sin came—a few drops of chloride 
of iron color the water an attractive red, 
indeed the appearance is of a fruit syrup but 
growing blacker and blacker with the addition 
of a little carbol. The water is now fit for 
nothing but to be cast away as soon as 
possible—and out it goes through a window. 
So could God have done to us. None has 
any claim on Him. All are ruined and worth- 
less. But God did not so. To the black solu- 
tion, freshly prepared, a little sulphuric acid 
is added. The carbol is now precipitated to 
the bottom, the iron solution is changed and 
the water becomes clear again. God will not 
destroy man, will not cast him off. He has 
devised a way to separate him from his sins. 
He has provided a cleansing medicine for evil 
hearts. 


2K * K * K 


The Rhenish missionaries in German 
Southwest Africa carry on extensive 
farms which bring in a very considerable 
income to their work. Banana, orange 
and fig plantations, the raising of corn 
and potatoes, the breeding of cattle, 
sheep, goats, swine, and asses employ 
large numbers of natives and educate 
them in practical farm work. Seven 
“brothers” train the blacks as mechanics, 
carpenters, efc. 

A member of another German mission 
in East Africa describes his multifarious 
duties: 


“The smallpox breaks out and I send 
word, ‘Everybody come for vaccination.’ 
Thereat they stream to the station, small and 
great, and I stand for days at this work. 
Then the plague of boils comes and one goes 
to help without pay and without fear. Next 
our services are demanded to decide some 
quarrel and we sit for hours to get at the 
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bottom of the difficulty. On all these occa- 
sions we seek to scatter the good seed while 
advising and helping. 

“Tf preaching at first makes no great im- 
pression, a life of helpful service breaks the 
way into hearts. One is kind to the workers 
in the building operations and that perhaps 
wins them. In our medical relief the differ- 
ence between Christian and heathen doctors 
soon makes itself apparent, for these latter 
rarely cure and invariably overcharge. The 
native recognizes in the Christian umpire of 
his controversies a spirit of justice and truth 
not before known. All these are illustrations 
to the context of our preaching, and by pic- 
tures a savage people is always best in- 
structed.”—Report of the Berlin Missionary 
Society. 


On the Damascus Road in China. 
China’s Millions describes a proud Con- 
fucianist of high learning who was the 
owner of a large tract of land let out to 
tenant farmers. A group of these latter 
were converted. When the scholar heard 
of this defection from the national religion 
he sent a messenger saying that if they did 
not retract the foreign faith in three weeks 
he would drive them off his land. “Oh,” 
said they to the messenger, “he does not 
know what he is talking about. We can 
never give up the gospel which has done so 
much for us. We are praying for him, too. 
And you—this blessed gospel is for you 
also.” In a few days the messenger was 
converted too. 

When the scholar arrived he was thunder- 

struck to hear of this last turn in the affair. 
“What,” said he, “have you swallowed the 
foreign devils’ pill too?” (i.e. become be- 
witched). After eating supper he sat down 
with his tenants to argue them out of their 
folly. He began to quote the classics at 
great length, but his tenants turned to their 
Testaments and he soon found that he was 
no match for them. They told him how they 
had been saved from drunkenness, opium, 
gambling. “Confucius was a good man but 
he had no power to save. He cannot help 
one to fulfill the law.” Then they had 
prayer and the Confucianist listened in 
astonishment. When he heard a poor 
ploughman expound the Word he said, 
“How can you who are an ignorant man 
talk like this?” “Oh,” came the answer, 
“it is not I, but the Spirit of God. We owe 
Alls tomidtismeracens 

He took the New Testament and read 
in it for some time. Then he found the 
“Pilgrim’s Progress.” He said afterwards 
that when he read the opening pages he 
saw himself as if he had been photographed. 
He was the man with the burden of sin 
living in the City of Destruction and need- 
ing to flee from the wrath to come. As he 
read on tears ran down his cheeks and he 
burst out with: “I have been a student of 
Confucius thirty-three years, but I now see 
my learning is of no account. Teach me 


the Way of Life.” 
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All next day was spent in studying the 
Word with the Christians. With twenty-one 
others he was baptized in the very place 
where he had vowed to stamp out “the 
Jesus doctrine.” He then gave land for a 
chapel and a large gift of money for the 
building. Now he is instant in season, out 
of season, with one story—that of Christ’s 
love, and many of his friends and relatives 
have been won through his ministry. 


The Persecuting French Republic in 
Madagascar. When the L. M. S. started 
work in Madagascar there was not even 
a written language there. This and the 
Malagasey literature have been the creation 
of missionaries who have also taught hun- 
dreds of thousands to read. Now, however, 
the French Republic has closed their 
schools. Not only this. The native teach- 
ers in the government schools have just 
been called up to Antananarivo in a body 
and ordered by the chief of the governor- 
general’s staff not to ‘take part in any 
Christian worship nor to contribute any 
money to the work of Christian churches! 

Recently singing was heard among some 
natives in a remote country village. The 
sound of it reached the ears of the military 
commandant and three soldiers were sent 
to investigate. It was, it seems, Andriam- 
philasazoa and his wife who were singing 
an evening hymn together. They were told 
that religious services were not allowed, 
and when they gave the reply that that 
could hardly be considered a religious ser- 
vice, the man was struck in the face with 


the butt of a musket. Liberté! Egalité! 
Fratermté! 
K K *K K * 


Changsha, where the recent riots oc- 
curred, is the chief port of Hunan, an 
especially bitter anti-foreign province. 
Since the Boxer outbreak Christian mis- 
sions have been planted in all the prefec- 
tural cities and in more than half of the 
ninety odd counties. More than 300 mis- 
sionaries are at work in the province, as 
against a half dozen in 1900. The goy- 
ernor Yen, who distinguished himself in 
1900 by his cruelties to Christians and who 
knows that he is a marked man (the Euro- 
pean embassies having a list of all the off- 
cials who took part in the Boxer excesses), 
has sought in the intervening years to curry 
favor by facilitating the work of the mis- 
sionaries. 

But the Hunanese are not less anti-for- 
eign. They have been sending their young 
men to Japan to fit them as leaders in 
future outbreaks. Fifty per cent of all the 
Chinese studying in Japan are Hunanese. 
The Hunan gentry constitute a powerful 
class, extremely hostile to foreigners. They 
make up almost exclusively the new pro- 
vincial diet, and are strong enough to brow- 
beat the Peking government itself. They 
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attempted recently to dictate to the govern- 
ment a prescription that no foreign loans 
should be made for the new Canton- 
Hankow railway. It was this class that 
stirred up the Changsha riot and many of 
its representatives were seen leading the 
mob. 

The missionaries witness to the loyalty 
of the Christians during the trouble: 


“Some,’”’ writes one, “showed us such kind- 
ness that a heart of stone would be touched 
by it. I shall never forget them. It gives 
one courage to continue here when one 
thinks of such people.” 


Some even of the heathen were deeply 
sympathetic. 


“The military mandarin,’ writes Mr. 
Holthe, who was in hiding, “hunted for us 
until he found us and then gave us money 
to help us escape. We were moved to tears 
and the mandarin and his soldiers wept with 
Se? 


* * * * * 


Donald Fraser writes in the Annual 
Report of the United Free Church of Scot- 
land of the work in Nyassaland: 


“The money columns show that the church 
has more than doubled its contributions. 
There are signs of a great desire for education. 
No less than 143 schools have been carried 
on, with 13,000 children in attendance, and 
the demand increases, though each pupil is 
required to pay a small fee and the school- 
house has to be built and kept in repair by 
the people themselves. It is in these village 
schools that the minds of the people are 
opened and prepared for the gospel message. 
The simple education given has killed many 
foolish superstitions, awakened feelings after 
a higher civilization, and created a desire for 
industry, cleanliness, clothing and other wants. 

“In estimating the results of church work, 
facts seem to indicate a more general move- 
ment towards Christ. There are 1252 in full 
communion, while 1000 were examined indi- 
vidually as professing Christians. It is good 
to hear of 7000 in the Sabbath schools every 
Lord’s Day, and of a convention in June 
attended by from 5000 to 7000, listening with 
solemn stillness and apparent eagerness to the 
word preached. On one day 311 men, women, 
and children were received into the visible 
church.” 


* * * * * 


A group of socialists in Grace-Berleur, 
Belgium, requested the Protestant pastor 
in Liége to give some lectures on Protest- 
antism, of which they confessed to know- 
ing little. The People’s House (Socialist 
headquarters) was put at his disposal, and 
for five consecutive evenings, aided by a 
Bible reader, he discussed before audiences 
ranging from 50 to 200 men such subjects 
as “Why we cannot be Catholics,” “The 
Meaning of Protestantism,” “What the 
People Need,” “The Trial of Christ.” The 
lectures were followed by animated but 
always courteous discussion. In the clos- 
ing session a workman who called himself 


a free-thinker came to the platform and 
paid a tribute to Christianity, remarkable 
in itself and in the agreeing applause with 
which it was received by the hundred or 
more socialists present: 


“After the explanations which the lecturer 
has so kindly given us it is clear that the 
moral teaching of Jesus of Nazareth is per- 
fect and that any one who practices it must 
indeed be a good man. Although an _ un- 
believer I do not hesitate to say that those 
who teach these doctrines, truly following the 
spirit of the gospels, are wise men who are 
preparing a new society free from hatred and 
filled with the peace and goodness of Jesus. 

“The defenders of Jesus’ system of morality 
are sincere men whose convictions have a 
basis in a deep and exact knowledge of things. 
To oppose this teaching would be to act as 
socialists should not act. If socialists must 
have a religious faith they should embrace 
that of Jesus.” 


These conferences have led to mission- 
ary services in Grace-Berleur, organized 
by the Protestants of Liége and Flemalle. 
At Lize-Seraing members of a circle for 
social studies meeting at the Socialist head- 
quarters have asked the local pastor to 
lecture to them on “Separation of Church 
and State,’ and to give a course of con- 
ferences on Christian morals. In many 
other places in Belgium doors are open- 
ing for Christian testimony in unexpected 
quarters. 


* * * * * 


Starvation, overwork, breaking up of 
families, infection with syphilis, the dis- 
location of the whole life of the people 
has so reduced the strength of the natives 
on the Congo, that they are falling easy 
prey to the ravages of the sleeping sick- 


ness. Commandant Lemaire, one of the 
few Belgian officials with a conscience, 
says: 


“Long before the white man came, the 
tsetse fly, trypanoseme and mosquito were 
present to infect with sleeping sickness, but 
the free, strong, vigorous people had the 
physical powers of resistance to prevent its 
spreading. Only when the cruel courses of 
the Congo ofhcials cease and with them the 
disturbance of the whole life of the people 
can we look for an improvement in the mat- 
ter of this disease.” 


German investigators assert that the Bel- 
gian Congo is the source of infection for 
German East Africa. 

The speech of King Albert at the dedi- 
cation of the Congo Museum at Tervueren 
causes new anxiety. He outlines a rail- 
way policy to extend and develop over the 
whole of Central Africa, the railroad ex- 
ploitation which Minister Renkin initiated. 
Renkin, in 1910, as administrator of the 
Company of the Great Lakes, instituted a 
perfect corvée of forced labor—driving 
thousands of natives from the remotest 
Kasai region to work on his railway. 
Giant railway development to suck out the 
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last treasure of rubber, copper, gold, and 
ivory from this afflicted land! New 
Pharaonic burdens on these outraged peo- 
ples! New depletions of strength! More 
co pod devastation of sleeping sick- 
ness! 


“The white on the Congo,” says the Bel- 
gian Justice Lefranc, ‘‘seeks from the natives 
two things: flesh for his lusts, and flesh for 
slaving operations.” 


And so little shame has the Belgian gov- 
ernment that it has actually set up groups 
in the above-mentioned Congo Museum at 


Tervueren entitled: “Blacks Preparing 
Rubber for the Market.” 


A newly published work, “The Native 
Clergy in Heathen Lands,’* by the Ger- 
man Jesuit, Huonder, places the number of 
native Catholic priests in mission fields 
at 3600, as against 5000 Protestant pastors 
with 74,000 Protestant native evangelists 
and school teachers. Not one in twenty 
of the Catholic foreign mission force are 
converts from heathenism. The chief rea- 
son for this failure to raise up a sufficient 
staff of native clergy has been the demand 
the Church of Rome makes of priestly 
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celibacy. “Certain French missionaries in 
China despair of ever having an adequate 
supply of Chinese clergy.” But these facts 
do not tempt Huonder to doubt the benefi- 
cence of the institution. 


“Never will the church give up its pain- 
fully acquired and carefully guarded treasure 
of celibacy which in its eyes has a priceless 
value for the supernatural work of winning 
souls. Through sacrifice the salvation of men 
was brought about; through sacrifice it is 
made fruitful.” 


It is curious to notice in this book a 
defence of compulsory Christianizing. 


“Clovis and Charlemagne (who drove the 
heathen Saxons in masses into the Elbe for 
baptism) have been more effective pioneers 
of Christianity than thousands of native and 
foreign missionaties. They were God-sent 
apostles of a peculiar type. God closely binds 
the use of the sword to the religious develop- 
ment of a people.” 


The sister church of Russia proclaims 
similar doctrines. In his “Survey of Mis- 
sions,” the Russian priest Potjechin says: 


“We bless the powers that be in Russia, 
beginning with the anointed of the Lord, our 
pious Tzar, and his servants, the governors 
and judges down to the last policeman—so 
hated by the propagandists of freedom of 
conscience—for coming to the help of the 
church and preventing departure from her 
bosom enabling her thus to cherish and pro- 
tect the flock entrusted by God to her.” 


JAEANESE NIGHTS TALES: 


III. 


SADO OF THE MISTS. 


By Arthur Peirce Vaughn M. A., D. D. 


From the sapphire flood of the Sea of 
Japan, twenty miles off-shore, two short, 
parallel mountain ranges raise their crests 
into the upper blue, the valley between the 
ranges also emerging from the sea. The 
mountain sides are steep, both above and 
below the surface of the water, and the 
summits are marked with snow throughout 
the winter and well on into the summer 
months. Fishboats ply close in beneath the 
cliffs on the deep, quiet waters, and wild 
fowl nest above. Deep and rich are the 
colors, emerald, azure and ultramarine, that 
pool and blend on the mirror surface of 
inlet and bay. Lonely cafions open between 
the peaks, and lonely eagles poise and 
circle above their summits. Such is Sado, 
“The Butterfly Isle’ of Japan, for the two 
ranges and the shorter valley between them 
lie outspread like some mighty moth resting 


upon the sea. Every morning when the 
sun rises out of the Pacific behind the high 
white crests of Shinano, its rays light first 
the snow tips of Sado’s peaks, and creeping 
slowly down over the forests, the glow and 
warmth cross the shore line and rest on 
the sea; then the mists that have hovered 
close to the water during the chill hours 
of dawn, lift slowly, and almost imper- 
ceptibly move away in long strata, one 
above the other, delicately marked against 
the black forests and sea walls of the 
island, and somewhere in the indefinite dis- 
tances are lost at sea. Noting this, the 
peasants at work on the hillsides of the 
mainland rest from their tasks in enjoy- 
ment and wonder, and in their simple, un- 
affected admiration call the veiled island 
“Sado of the Mists.” 

History touches Sado with romance and 
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A BIBLE CLASS DRAWN FROM PROVINCIAL MIDDLE SCHOOL STUDENTS, NIIGATA, JAPAN. 


tragedy. Hither, in the old troublous days, 
when princely clan fought with princely 
clan, came an emperor, dethroned, to pass 
the years of his exile. Here poets have 
written and philosophers have sought re- 
treat. For hundreds of years the gold mine 
of Aikawa has yielded yellow metal for the 
adornment and enrichment of chieftain and 
warrior. Here the dark-red, soft-lustered 
porcelain is fabicated, and from amethyst 
and chalcedony and agate pebbles washed 
up on Sado’s beaches in profusion, the hair 
ornaments are made that are the desire of 
every lady of Nippon. 

Early one morning I embarked with a 
Japanese student evangelist in the tiny 
steamer that plys daily between Niigata and 
the port village of the Butterfly Island. 
No gauzy films of mist shimmering in the 
sunlight that day—a cold steady rain drove 
down across the sea from the north. While 
landing by sampan, the baby organ I carried 
and my packet of booklets and hymnals 
were drenched with rain. We had a hot 
lunch in a roomy hospitable old teahouse, 
and. our ’riksha men were waiting at the 
door to start on a seventeen mile pull across 
the island to the village where we were to 


hold a meeting that evening. Many a jolly 
journey I have made in a ’riksha, but the 
chilly cramped ride, hour after hour, cooped 
in behind rain-curtains that day was not 
exactly a pleasure trip. The long road 
ended, however, at the door of the pleas- 
antest hotel in which I was ever a guest, 
and an almost boiling bath and delicious 
supper of sea-fish took all the chill out of 
our bodies, and the later events of the 
evening warmed our hearts just as thor- 
oughly. 

Up on the mountain-side, in the home of 
a mine foreman, a little group of believers 
gathered in an upper room, read from their 
Bibles together, joined in the hymns and 
the prayer, listened to the earnest talk of 
the young evangelist, and afterwards spoke 
very simply and wholesomely of the needs 
they felt in their Christian lives and of the 
ways in which they could strengthen each 
other. For years they had, alone, carried 
on a Sunday school for the children of 
their own homes, and such others as they 
could interest. Again and again they had 
petitioned the Mission that an evangelist be 
sent to live in the village permanently, but 
this was the first service of the kind that 


at. 
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had been held among them for two years. 
As we visited late on into the night over 
many tiny cups of fragrant tea and cakes, 
plans were made for the following evening. 

In the morning bills were scattered in 
all the shops of the long street, and a con- 
venient vacant room was rented, and lighted 
by lamps that each family brought with 
them as they came to the meeting. The little 
room was crowded with people, and the 
singing began early, the verses taught line 
by line, and repeated by lips that had never 
before framed the words of a Christian 
song. The crowd that could not find room 
within the building stood in the street 
around the open entrance; the Christians 
sat in a group together in a prominent 
place, as a public confession of their belief, 
and so that any inquirer might know whom 
to seek to learn more of the way of Christ. 
There, in the dimly lighted room, away on 
the other side of Sado, looking out over 
the crowded, listening villagers kneeling 
quietly on the mats, the young preacher 
told the story of the Saviour, and pleaded 
with them to follow Him. More hymns 
were called for by the listeners; the ones 
already used were repeated to fix them in 
the memory; the entire supply of song 
books and Bibles was sold; and when the 
Sunday school papers were distributed 
there was jostling to get near and obtain 
one. 

The next day we bowled back across the 
island under sunnier skies. Violets were 
blooming in a purple carpet by the path- 
side. Out through the black trunks of the 
coast pines the sea was a glory of color, 
and on the headlands the great stone votive 
lanterns to Buddha stood out distinct 
against the billowy morning clouds. In the 
afternoon at the port village a teacher in 
the high school came to our room to talk of 
religious things; he had become interested 
while a student in the University of Tokyo. 
The spacious common room of the hotel 
that night was crowded with hearers—an 
audience of children first, who came to sing 
and to receive the attractive story papers, 
and to listen to and answer vivaciously the 
questions that often were asked in the 
evangelistic sermonette addressed to them ; 
then they were réquested to go home so 
that the grown-ups could have more room, 
reluctantly, and some 
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refused persistently. A long service fol- 
lowed, at which every class of the com- 
munity was present—official and coolie, 
fisherman and tradesman, artisan and 
teacher—and afterwards we spoke with 
those who had personal inquiry to make. 
A few months later the Mission was able 
to send a pastor to visit the villages regu- 
larly each month, and soon a revival was 
reported in the island. 

As I write I have a little memento of 
Sado in my hand. Sado’s plague is a dis- 
ease of the eyes, a very large proportion 
of the people being affected. It was pitiful 
to see everywhere the inflamed lids and 
the pain that any effort at vision caused the 
irritated eyes. One day as we followed a 
narrow path along the cliffs, we came upon 
a little Buddhist shrine in a niche of the 
rock overlooking the sea. There at the 
door of the shrine lay a piece of paper 
covered completely with the character 
“mae,” eye. Repeated over and over, there 
were a hundred crude prayers from some 
sufferer to the deaf Buddha, whose heart 
is graven stone, for the healing of the eyes. 
Sado, blinded, prays for light and healing, 
and Buddha has no answer, no help for 
the physical eyes, and no healing for the 
soul. 
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THE CHARACTER ‘MAE,’’—A PRAYER WITH “VAIN 
REPETITIONS” FOR THE HEALING OF THE EYES. 


THE INCREDIBLE FACTS OF MODERN MISSIONS.* 


Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, D. D. 


“For I work in your days, a work which 
ye shall in no wise believe, though a man 
declare it unto you.” Acts xm. 41. 

The very fact that this was a quotation 
from the ancient prophets proves that it 
represents a permanent fact in human his- 
tory. It is true of every age of the world 
that God works a work in those days 
which, though authentically and adequately 
witnessed, men treat not as fact but as 
fiction; and I am going to speak now on 
the incredible facts of our own day. 

Why are they treated as incredible? 
First, because so few having eyes see, and 
having ears hear, and having understand- 
ing understand. There is very little true 
observation. Men do not see what is go- 
ing on. And, again, we do not reflect upon 
what we do see; for the deepest impres- 
sions which come through the visual organ 
or organs of perception result only from 
reflection. Meditation gives insight. And, 
yet again, we do not connect events. 
To understand the link you must under- 
stand the chain. If you confine your 
attention to the link without considering 
the companion links, and without tracing 
back the links to the staple from which 
they hang, and forward to that upon which 
they are finally suspended, you fail to get 
the connection of events. 

Partly as an editor of a missionary re- 
view and partly as a writer on missionary 
topics, I have been compelled to observe 
the progress of events, to meditate deeply 
upon them, and to endeavor to connect 
them in the continuous chain of providential 
interpositions; and the result of such study 
I want in part to give to others at this 
time. 

Let me say with all possible emphasis at 
the start, God is working a work in our 
days that is as supernatural as any ever 
accomplished from the foundation of the 
world. It assumes a different form, has a 
different aspect and different methods of 
manifestation, and must be recognized by 
different faculties of observation, but it is 
proceeding in amazing forms and with 
marvelous rapidity. 

First of all, look back for a moment and 
remember why Paul said these things in 
Antioch in Pisidia. The greatest succes- 
sion of events that had ever taken place 
had been crowded into the few preceding 
years. There is much said in these days 
in objection to the virgin birth of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. I am not now going 
to defend it, though I confess myself fool 
enough to believe it, through and through. 
But it is amazing that people who discuss 
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the virgin birth seem to have no concep- 
tion: of the fact that the doctrine has not 
simply reference to the personality of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, but that it is also the 
key to His entire history and to that of 
the Christian Church from beginning to 
end. 

What was the virgin birth of Christ? 
It was partly natural, a virgin’s womb; it 
was partly supernatural, the begetting 
power of the Holy Ghost of God: a com- 
bination of the natural and supernatural, 
the human and the Divine, constituted the 
miracle of the virgin birth. That is the 
key to the entire career of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Out of the carpenter’s shop of 
Nazareth, as out of another womb, came 
the Creator of all worlds and creatures: 
out of the natural baptism of water in the 
Jordan came the anointed Messiah, with 
the Holy Ghost descending upon Him in 
form like a dove; out of the human expe- 
rience of temptation in the desert, common 
in a sense to all humanity, came the Di- 
vine conquest of Satan himself and the 
permanent judgment upon the adversary of 
God and men; out ‘of the mouth of a Man 
came the words of eternal life; from 
under the hands of a Man came the heal- 
ing touch that brought not only health to 
the sick, but life to the dead in three re- 
markable miracles of resuscitation; out of 
the experience of the Cross and through 
the atoning blood came the victory over 
all the powers of earth and hell; out of 


. the ascension of a Man came the descen- 


sion of the Holy Ghost. Do you not see 
how that virgin birth of Jesus Christ in- 
terprets His whole career? At one end 
of it a virgin womb; at the other, a virgin 
tomb, in which never man had been laid. 
How the two correspond! As out of the 
virgin womb came the Son of God, out of 
that virgin tomb came the Son of God re- 
begotten from the dead. In both cases an 
event took place which never had taken 
place before in human history; once a 
birth, and then a rebirth out of death, 
no more to die, incapable henceforth of 
the experience of mortality. 

Paul, standing before the people in 
Antioch in Pisidia, was talking to them 
about the marvels that had just taken 
place in this history of Jesus, from the 
virgin birth to the miraculous resurrection, 
and he said, speaking in the name of God, 
“T work a work in your days which ye 
shall in no wise believe, though a man de- 
clare it unto you”—a witness of His resur- 
rection, perfectly competent to declare that 
miracle, which, once being accepted, car- 
ries all other miracles with it, for the res- 
urrection was the most stupendous event 
that ever took place on the earth. It was 
in a sense all miracles put together: blind 
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eyes received sight; deaf ears received 
hearing; a dumb tongue received speech ; 
palsied limbs received power to walk! 
Paul was telling those incredulous people 
how God was working a tremendous work 
right in their day, and that it was ade- 
quately testified to, and yet practically not 
believed. 

Now turn to our own day. Let me in- 
troduce the consideration of the incredible 
facts of missions, by looking for a mo- 
ment at some foundation principles of the 
Word of God. The Bible represents that 
nothing is transacted without God being 
behind it. Noah, in about forty words, 
forecasts the whole~future of the families 
of Ham, Shem and Japheth (Gen. ix. 25- 
27). He outlines their history, and gives 

chief characteristics of those peoples. 
Of the Hamitic races the dominant char- 
acteristic is servility; of the Semitic, no- 
madic conservation; and of the Japhetic, 
commercial enlargement and_ enterprise. 
It is so even to-day. The most conserva- 
tive and nomadic races of the world are 
the Semitic, the most enterprising are the 
Japhetic, and the most servile are the 
Hamitic. Japheth is represented as going 
to Shem for his knowledge of the Lord 
God, for his religious faith; and it is re- 
markable that there has not been one great 
religion that has not come from the Se- 
mitic races, or been mainly espoused by 
them. Even the Christian religion had its 
‘birth among Semitic people. So Brahman- 
ism and Buddhism, Judaism and Mo- 
hammedanism—all the great religions are 
Semitic in their origin or principal body 
of adherents. Noah thus outlined the 
whole history of these races, and we see 
that the providence of God is behind all 
national history. 

If you study the map of the world, you 
will see that nations have dropped out of 
history because they have been antago- 
nistic to, or negligent of, God’s Word. One 
of the most startling events that ever oc- 
curred in our day was in the year 1870. 
The Vatican Council had hardly declared 
that decree of infallibility which set a man 
on the throne of God, before the temporal 
power of the Pope came to an end, never 
to be restored. If you want to see God’s 
hand in human history just read the story 
of 1870 and what took place in the Eternal 
City. 

What do these and kindred facts mean 
but that God has given preéminence in the 
world to those nations that see to it that 
His Word is unhindered in its translation, 
publication and diffusion? The scepter in 
the political sphere is held to-day by the 
Protestant nations. These are some of the 
things going on right before us, and yet 
how few of us ever put them together as 
a part of the providential plan and pur- 
pose of the Most High. 

Notice the rapidity of material progress. 
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Has it ever occurred to you that inventions 
do not come from human study merely, or 
by increased intelligence and illumination 
simply on the part of human minds, but 
that God draws aside the veil that hides 
the secrets of nature from the senses of 
men only when He gets His Church ready 
for His work? For a thousand years 
there was no progress in the race. The 
Church had become merely a name and a 
form. Now when did the era of modern 
invention really hegin? In 1453, with the 
downfall of Constantinople and the dis- 
persion of Greek scholars into Southern 
Europe as a preparation for the translation 
of the Holy Scriptures into modern 
tongues and dialects. In connection with 
the downfall of that capital at the Golden 
Horn, and the dispersion of these Greek 
scholars, came four of the greatest inven- 
tions and discoveries of the ages: the mari- 
ner’s compass, the printing press with mov- 
able type, steam as a motive power, and 
paper. 

Look at the bearing of these upon the 
reformed faith. Just at that time the 
Church was emerging out of the Dark 
Ages; reformers were reviving again the 
great doctrine of justification by faith; 
Wycliffe and Knox, Luther and Melanc- 
thon, Calvin and Savonarola were appear- 
ing on the stage of history as leaders in 
an apostolic revival of doctrine, and a new 
epoch began in the Church. Just then God 
unveiled secrets hidden hitherto: the mari- 
ner’s compass, to guide ships over un- 
known seas; the printing press, to multi- 
ply copies of the Word of God; steam, 
not only to drive ships over seas and car- 
riages over land, but to be yoked with the 
printing press for the multiplication of 
copies of the Word; and paper to supply 
cheap material, without which such multi- 
plication would have been almost impos- 
sible, so as to bring them within reach of 
the average man. Tell me, as you look at 
these things, is not history His story? 
Was He not back of this preparation for 
the translation of His gospel, for its 
world-wide transmission, publication and 
dissemination, for the indefinite multipli- 
cation of copies of the Scriptures at such 
price as is easily within the reach of all? 
Go to the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety in London, or to the American Bible 
Society in New York, and for the average 
price of about two trolley fares you may 
buy a copy of the New Testament in any 
one of the more than five hundred lan- 
guages in which it is published. Look at 
these amazing facts, and think how few of 
us here have ever put these things together 
and seen them in their relation to each 
other and to the plan of God! We say, 
How wonderful is human progress! But 
we forget that God arrests human progress 
until He gets His Church ready to do His 
work. 
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The next great era of invention and dis- 
covery did not dawn upon the human race 
until, in the little parlor of Widow Bee- 
bee Wallis, at Kettering, England, those few 
Baptist disciples met and organized the first 
foreign missionary society. In that year, 
1792, there began a new period of dis- 
covery, the like of which had never been 
before, and led Mr. Gladstone to say that 
ten years of the nineteenth century repre- 
sented more progress for the human race 
than all the centuries that had preceded, and 
he was not a man to think or speak care- 
lessly upon a matter of this nature. That 
statement of Mr. Gladstone led me to look 
into this subject more carefully. I found 
that about two hundred and fifty of the 
greatest inventions known to man have all 
come since 1837, the year in which I was 
born, and one can speak intelligently of the 
time of his own habitation on this planet if 
he has been watching the course of events. 
I will not stop to mention all of these won- 
derful discoveries, but only remind you 
that before the Victorian era opened there 
was not a steam vessel on the sea nor a 
steam carriage on the land; not a telegraph 
in operation; no such thing as a daguer- 
reotype or photograph, a sewing machine or 
a typewriter, a phonograph or a telephone; 
no antiseptics or anesthetics known, and, 
of course, no wireless telegraphy. These 
are only a few of the hundreds of inven- 
tions and discoveries which belong to this 
wonderful modern era which happens to 
coincide with the reign of Queen Victoria. 

God has been doing a work in our day 
more marvelous than ever He wrought in 
the days of the Hebrews when they came 
forth from Egypt and entered into the land 
of promise. Those were material miracles, 
in the physical sphere; but these are in the 
intellectual, religious, spiritual realms, and 
such are always far more wonderful than 
those that have to do with material things. 

See what God is doing! In some re- 
spects He has permitted the human race 
to touch the limits of possibility. For ex- 
ample, take the telegraph. In the nature of 
the case, the communication of news can 
never be quicker than instantaneous. Take 
again wireless telegraphy. In the nature 
of the case, nothing can ever be more 
simple of transmission than that which 
needs no machinery but only the waves of 
ether to carry it. Moreover, if man, by 
means of an instrument can see a thou- 
sand times further than with his naked 
eye, or hear a thousand times further than 
with his unaided ear, or move a hundred 
times faster than he could walk, or lift 
a hundred or a thousand times as much as 
with his own arm, do you not see that man 
becomes to all intents and purposes gigan- 
tic? The giant of old that had seven-league 
boots and made strides of twenty-one 
miles at every step was a faint foreshad- 
owing of the gigantic stature and powers 


of the human race to-day. Yet I venture 
to say that the great majority of people 
never stop to think of these things and to 
put. these facts together. It means that 
God is calling His Church to a new work 
with Him, commensurate with her new 
opportunities, facilities and privileges. It 
means that God is trying His people to see 
whether, with all these multiplied oppor- 
tunities of reaching the world, she is go- 
ing to be apostate to her great trust. 

In these days the bulk of people are at- 
tributing what belongs to God, to man. 


They say: “How wonderful the human 
mind! See what research and genius 
achieve!” Most of us forget that God 


has drawn aside the veil from that which 
has been hidden all these centuries because 
He wants to supply His Church with 
wheeled chariots that move rapidly, yoked 
to steeds of His own invention, and which 
nature has locked in silence and secrecy 
until His time came, and the Church 
aroused herself to the great work of 
evangelizing the world. 

The ancients used to boast their seven 
wonders of the world! We have seven 
wonders in our day, all cosmopolitan; that 
is to say, they have to do with the whole 
race of man; they are all novel, peculiar 
to the age in which we live; and they 
are all supernatural, inexplicable without 
Almighty God. We ought to look with a 
sense of trembling responsibility lest all 
this be perverted to the uses of the devil. 
The greatest fear I have is that we shall 
so get our eyes off God as to construe all 
this material progress as the result of hu- 
man invention and research, and turn it all 
to the purposes of greed, commercial en- 
terprise, and what we call consolidation 
and concentration, entirely forgetting God! 

What are these seven wonders? World- 
wide exploration. Since Carey offered to 
go to India, the world has been explored, 
and, as an Irishman might say, there is 
nothing in the world undiscovered. There 
is reason to believe that we now know 
whatever is on this planet. World-wide 
communication. We have bored through 
the mountains and crossed the seas until 
there are now practically no obstacles be- 
tween nations. And there comes, in con- 
sequence, world-wide assimilation. We 
get to know one another and to have pre- 
judices removed that were founded in igno- 
rance. The Chinese are coming to know 
that there is something worth cultivating 
in the acquaintance of “foreign devils.” 
Coming into contact with other peoples, 
the wrong impressions previously held are 
dissipated. And so in another generation 
there will come world-wide fraternization. 
Joseph Cook said that in the last century 
the great achievement was world-wide 
neighborhood; in the twentieth, it would 
be world-wide brotherhood. And _ then 
there is world-wide education. Education 
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is going all over the continents, in coun- 
tries whose darkness has been so deep as 
to be practical midnight for centuries. 
World-wide emancipation. No respectable 
nation on the earth holds slaves. Where 
slave traffic is, it is carried on privately 
and secretly, in an underhanded fashion, 
not as an open system. England freed her 
slaves in 1838, then Russia her serfs, and 
America in the late conflict of the Civil 
War struck the fetters from four millions 
of bondmen. So the great nations stand 
to-day without any recognized system of 
slavery. World-wide federation. Associa- 
tion is the great word in our day. If a 
new trade were invented and only two 
people understood it, they would draw up 
an agreement before noon to-morrow regu- 
lating the conditions under which they 
would carry it on. These constitute the 
movements of the human race in our day! 
All cosmopolitan, novel and supernatural; 
all for a world-wide purpose; and inex- 
plicable without the Divine factor. 

Most wonderful of all modern facts are 
the revivals of religion that have taken 
place all over the world. A little more 
than fifty years ago the members of Lud- 
hiana mission in India issued a call for a 
week of prayer in January, which has ever 
since been observed. Personally I regret 
that it was not permanently kept as a week 
of intercession for foreign missions. The 
dividing the week up among many objects 
has taken away something of its unique- 
néss and peculiar charm, for, when that 
call was issued, it was with reference to 
a week of prayer for the evangelization 
of the world, and ought to have been kept 
sacred to its original intent. But, notwith- 
standing the diversion from its original 
purpose, and diffusion over a wider field, 
God acknowledged that effort on the part 
of His people a half century ago as they 
united in prayer to extend the bounds of 
Christendom and secure the evangelization 
of the race! And there never was a half 
century that compared in progress with 
that which has just closed. There have 
been, at the least calculation, two hundred 
revivals in religion in those fifty years, and 
fifty of these among the most remarkable 
the world has ever known. 

I need only call your attention to the re- 
vival in Madagascar, where Ranavalona II. 
put the Bible on her court table and mar- 
ried her own prime minister, both becoming 
professed Christians and undertaking to 
build up the empire on the basis of Holy 
Scripture. y 

In Hilo and Puna, on the Hawaiian 
Islands, there was in the early part of the 
last century a revival so remarkable that a 
three years’ camp meeting was held. The 
people came from all parts, bringing their 
occupations and utensils with them, and 
settled down, ready to meet for worship 
at any time of day or night; and the rude 
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primitive church was so tightly packed that 
people could not stir; if necessary to carry 
anyone out, it was over the heads of others. 
When Titus Coan began to preach, the sob- 
bing, groaning and crying made it neces- 
sary for him to stop, stand still and see 
the salvation of God. 

Then there was that wonderful revival 
among the Telugus in 1878, when 2222 peo- 
ple were baptized in one day, and within 
eleven months 10,000, by Mr. Jewett and 
Dr. Clough, a revival that is yet going on, 
so that the largest church in the world is 
found, not in an evangelical community at 
home, but among the Telugus in India, 
where about 60,000 converts belong to the 
one church. These are some of the things 
that God has been doing in our day and 
we treat them as incredible facts. 

The revival now going on in Korea is, I 
believe, one of the greatest that has taken 
place since the day of Pentecost. I have 
heard Korean missionaries give accounts 
of it and nothing has ever come to my 
knowledge that compares in magnitude and 
in marvels with what is taking place in 
Korea. Little bands of converts, coming 
together for a prayer meeting and presided 
over by one of their own number, being 
unable to offer gifts of money, volunteer 
personal labor, until in the course of an 
hour several years of time in the aggre- 
gate have been pledged by those cant 
Korean converts for voluntary, unpaid ser- 
vice in carrying the gospel to their fellow 
countrymen. We, sitting here enjoying the 
good things of the feast in Northfield, do 
not begin to know such consecration to the 
work of evangelization as these recently 
gathered converts have demonstrated. 
There is a primitive apostolic church in 
Korea to-day, which may possibly, within 
the next ten years, lead the way among all 
the Oriental nations in evangelistic activity. 

Again let me emphasize the fact that 
God is working a great work in our day. 
We must watch and recognize His working, 
and rise to our own responsibility. If the 
Church fails Him in these days, He will 
cast it aside and raise up another people 
to do His will, as He did with the Israel- 
ites at Kadesh-barnea, that was so near 
the land of promise that it is not quite 
certain whether it was not inside the 
border. In a few hours they could have 
entered and taken possession; but because 
they were afraid to face the giant sons of 
Anak, and were so unbelieving and hard- 
hearted that they were even going to stone 
Caleb for encouraging them to go forward, 
God turned them back into the desert 
for thirty-nine years till they all left their 
carcasses in the wilderness. If the Church 
of God in this generation does not arise 
to the work of the world’s evangelization, 
He will cast us aside and raise up another 
generation to do His will. 
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Let me add a word of admonition and 
warning. I have already said that one 
great danger is that we shall attribute to 
man what really belongs to God; another 
risk is that we shall not heed God’s signals. 
For instance, God in these days is calling 
out all His reserves. In all decisive battles 
of the world, whenever the general-in-chief 
has summoned all his reserves to the field 
of action the crisis of the battle has come. 
So, when God, the great General-in-chief 
in the missionary field, calls all His reserves 
into action, we may know that the end of 
the ages is nigh. For centuries the only 
active parties in the churches were adult 
men and women; young men and women 
then had little or nothing to do in active 
service for God. In 1844, in the city of 
London, the first Young Men’s Christian 
Association of the world’s history was 
formed under George Williams’ leadership, 
—the beginning of organized work for 
young men. Then followed organized work 
for young women in the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, and, later, various 
young people’s societies. Now there are 
no reserves left, except the babies, and they 
are being trained in enthusiasm for 
missions by Christian mothers from the 
cradle up. Do you not see how God’s 
signals indicate that the decisive battle of 
the ages is at hand? He is calling out ali 
His reserves, and it is doubly alarming if 
at such a time we lose sight of God! 

Federation is one of the great signs of 
our day. Great Christian bodies are dis- 
posed to sink their differences and magnify 
their agreements and come together, lose 
sight of their previous animosities and 
form themselves into great united organi- 
zations, and even denominations. There 
is no little danger that we shall so magnify 
federation as to lose sight of vital truth. 
If any such great truth is sacrificed for 
the sake of outward union it will be a 
curse. We must not remove the ancient 
landmarks which the fathers have set up 
and bathed in martyrs’ blood, for the sake 
of a mere external unity. JI was once asked 
to go to a church that I might be the 
means of bringing it into harmony. I said 
that I had supposed it was united. “Yes,” 
was the reply, “it is united—frozen solid.” 
It is possible to have a unity that is a 
unity of frost and not of fire. It is like- 
wise possible to have a unity that is super- 
ficial and artificial and secured at the cost 
of doctrine that is vital and principle that 
is essential. Never sacrifice any essentials 
for the sake of externals. Let us have 
federation, but only on the part of disciples 
who agree on the great foundations, like 
the inspiration of the Scriptures, the deity 
of Jesus Christ, His miraculous birth, and 
resurrection; but, for God’s sake, let us 
not seek external bonds of federation at 
the expense of the vital truths of the Chris- 
tian faith. 
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Let us not turn all this magnificent 
human progress in the mere direction of 
commercial enterprise. The Grand Central 
Station in New York, on which was spent 
$500,000 for rebuilding a few years ago, 1s 
now being pulled down as though it were 
a child’s toy. And I am told that $160,- 
000,000 will be expended on the new station 
and its approaches. Fifty years ago men 
would have hesitated to spend a million, 
where now they do not hesitate to spend 
a hundred million. I am told also that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad will spend $180,- 
000,000 before they get through with 
present outlay, and that it will cost $2,000,- 
000 a year to keep the New York station 
running. 

Where is our enthusiasm for God? The 
Student Volunteers have put upon their 
printed matter a motto which I had the 
honor to suggest to them twenty-five years 
ago: “The Evangelization of the World in 
This Generation.” Some people look at 
that as a wild dream. But if we read the 
Book of Esther we find that three times 
during the period covered by that book 
imperial proclamations were sent out that 
reached every individual in that great 
kingdom which extended about 3000 miles 
east and west and 1500 miles north and 
south. And yet with a world that is only 
about ten times as big in territory we have 
been all these centuries and have not yet 
reached every soul once with the proclama- 
tion of the gospel. I cannot read the Book 
of Esther without feeling ashamed of the 
Church of Christ. About 20,000 laborers 
from the whole Church and $20,000,000 to 
support them. And yet single believers, in 
evangelical churches own so much money 
that, if piled up in silver dollars one on top 
of another, the pile would reach miles 
upward in the atmosphere! Where is our 
enthusiasm for God? 

Thousands and millions of people have 
not yet seen a missionary nor heard the first 
proclamation of the gospel. This assembly 
room has in it as many as equal one eighth 
of the missionary forces in the world that 
the Christian Church sends into heathen 
and papal countries. We do not know 
what consecration is or what giving is. I 
want to see the day when people beget and 
bear and rear children for the mission field; 
when they restrict their expenses for the 
sake of having more to give; when 
believers limit their indulgences, forego fine 
houses, collections of art and of books, 
and all forms of needless outlay for 
temporal things, for the sake of the 
spiritual welfare of a lost race. 

I beseech you, take this matter into new 
consideration before Almighty God and do 
not sleep until you have communed with 
the Wonder Worker of our day, and have 
solemnly asked Him, “Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do?” 
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We are all acquainted slightly with 
geometry, and we early learned that on the 
same plane two points determine the direc- 
tion of a straight line. The Bible dis- 
closes the moral and religious plane of 
human life, and there are two points, one 
in the Old Testament and the other in the 
New, that have determined for me the di- 
rection of moral and religious thinking. In 
the Old Testament we have these words: 
“For I have known him, to the end that 
he may command his children and_ his 
household after him, that they may keep 
the way of Jehovah, to do righteousness 
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and justice” (Gen. xviii. 19). And the 
whole Old Testament is a record of the 
self-disclosure of God to the Hebrews. 
The second point is in John xvii. 3: “This 
is life eternal, that they might know thee 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom 
thou hast sent.” Unite these two points 
and you find the ultimate purpose of God: 
eternal life for men in the knowledge of 
Jehovah of the Hebrew and of Jesus Christ 
of the Christian. 

I wish briefly to show how the Bible, and 
particularly Genesis, is a missionary book., 
The word “mission” implies personal au- » 
thority, working for definite ends, through 
appropriate agents. Every one of these 
words is full of meaning: a man sent under 
personal authority, sent for a definite pur- 
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pose, and the man sent must be fitted to 
accomplish the purpose. So the Bible as a 
missionary book is the record of a per- 
sonal God aiming through fitted instruments 
for the moral conduct of the race and for 
the knowledge of God in Jesus Christ; and 
the Book of Genesis shows the ultimate 
purpose of God: the elimination of sub- 
ordinate purposes and of unfit persons, 
and the training of suitable agents for the 
accomplishment of the final purpose. 

Now, without any details, but merely a 
sketch in black and white, let me try to 
show how in the Book of Genesis its 
author with set purpose discloses the mis- 
sionary programme for the world. The 
first chapter is introductory. It reveals at 
once the personal authority: “In the begin- 
ning, God.” It pictures the stage, if you 
please, on which the great drama of human 
history is to be enacted, and with a few 
touches gives us the scenery—the heavens 
and earth, creeping things on the earth, 
flying things in air, beasts of land, and man, 
in climactic fashion. But it is given in 
universal terms. There are no geographical 
or personal names. There is no specific 
mention of anything individual. 

It is significant that the Book of Genesis 
contains ten times, the phrase, “This is the 
generation of.” And the word “genera- 
tion” is not retrospective. It is prospective. 

“This is the generation of the heavens 
and the earth’ (ii. 4~iv. 26), practically 
three chapters only, is a marvel of con- 
densation. Think a moment. These three 
chapters by the mere statement of the fact 
of creation suggest, but dismiss without any 
explanation, all the sciences and philoso- 
phies that have accumulated through the 
millenniums. It is not that these chapters 
are unscientific. They are mnonscientific. 
Science is not in their plane. On the same 
plane two points determine the direction 
of a straight line. They are not unphilo- 
sophical; they are nonphilosophical. They 
were not intended to give me the ultimate 
philosophy of things. They were given to 
enable me to understand the nature of the 
personal authority that is working for an 
ultimate purpose in the race. 

The second generation (v. 1—vi. 8) is the 
generation of man. Volumes have been 
written on anthropology. Within the last 
fifty years learned societies have commis- 
sioned men to discover primitive man. 
Sociology, and all the science suggested by 
the word “man,” condensed in the Book of 
Genesis into a chapter and a third—a rather 
astonishing kind of anthropology, or sociol- 
ogy, or religion even, in the scientific sense 
of the terms! 

The next generation (vi. 9—ix. 29) the 
generation of Noah. 

The next generation (x. 1—xi. 9) the gen- 
eration of the sons of Noah. 

The next generation (xi. 10-26) the gen- 
eration of Shem. 

Notice the elimination and the condensa- 
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tion. First we have the generations of the 
heavens and the earth: the all-inclusive 
generation; the generation of man: conden- 
sation; the generation of Noah: elimination 
and. condensation; the generation of the 
sons of Noah: elimination; the generation 
of Shem: condensation. What has the 
author done in the eleven chapters? He 
has dispatched all the sciences. 

Now begins the second group of five in 
the ten generations. 

First, there is the generation of Terah 
(xi. 27—xxy. 11). Fourteen chapters, for 
some reason or other, are given to one man. 
When we recall that eleven chapters have 
been given to the creation of the heavens 
and the earth, the development of the 
human race from primitive conditions to 
civilization, and all that is implied in that 
progress, it is evident that, in the estimate 
of the writer of Genesis, Abram was worth 
more space than all the sciences we crowd 
into a university curriculum. 

The next generation is that of Ishmael 
(xxv. 12-18). Only seven verses are given 
to him, yet he is worth the title “generation 
of.’ There is more space given in the 
Book of Genesis to Lot than to Ishmael, 
but Lot was not worth even the phrase 
“generation of.” 

The next generation (xxv. 19—xxxv. 29), 
ten chapters are given to Isaac. Weak old 
man that he was, he was worth at least 
ten chapters, and he merited the formula 
“generation of.” : 

The ninth generation is that of Esau 
(xxxvi. 1—xxxvii. 1). He was worth a 
chapter,—a small one, to be sure,—and he 
merited the recurring phrase, but for some 
reason strong, robust, sturdy Esau was 
worth only one tenth as much as weak old 
Isaac. 

The tenth generation, that of Jacob 
(xxxvil. 2—Il, 26), is of sufficient impor- 
tance to have fourteen chapters assigned to 
it. 

Notice again the principle underlying the 
Book of Genesis. The first eleven chapters 
eliminate all that we strive so much to 
know: the intricacies of astronomy, the 
niceties of geology, all the beauties and 
arrangements in sound and light. To im- 
part such knowledge was not the purpose 
of the writer of Genesis. After the eleventh 
chapter five individuals merit the phrase 
“generation of,” and of the five, three take 
up thirty-eight chapters (in round num- 
bers): Abram fourteen, Isaac ten, and 
Jacob fourteen. 

It seems to me that in that phrase, “gen- 
eration of,” the author himself has not only 
analyzed his book, but he has given us his 
purpose. Why did he think Ishmael worth 
but seven or eight verses? Why does he 
eliminate Esau with but a single chapter? 
Why a lengthy discussion of Abram, Isaac 
and Jacob? Why is it that Joseph, in many 
senses the hero of the book, is not worth 
mentioning as having a generation? 
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Now from these facts, sketched in char- 
coal fashion, let us get the missionary ideal. 
First, God’s p se_in choosing Abram 
was distinctly moral and religious: “I have 
known him in order that he may know and 
that he may teach his children and_ his 
household.” God did not choose Abram 
to be a mighty Nimrod on the earth; He 
did not choose him to be a famous city 
builder; or a great pioneer of exploration. 
These are all valuable in the dispensation 
of God’s providence ; but Abram was chosen 
simply to teach his children and his house- 
hold after him that they might do righteous- 
ness and justice. That is the all-inclusive 
purpose distinctly stated. There are five 
benedictions to Abram and his successors, 
the promises repeated five times. The fact 
is significant. You remember in Gen. xii. 3 
that climactic sentence: “In thee shall all 
families of the earth be blessed.” Again 
in the great scene at Sodom there is the 
sentence: “All the nations of the earth shall 
be blessed in him.” Again after the great 
trial on Mount Moriah where the firstborn 
had been given, the climactic sentence is: 
“In thy seed shall all the nations of the 
earth be blessed.” In the promise to Isaac, 
the climactic sentence again is: “In thy 
seed shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed.” In the benediction and promise 
repeated to Jacob, the climactic sentence 
again recurs: “In thee and in thy seed shall 
all the families of the earth be blessed.” 
That is, God chose Abram to be a mission- 
ary, and He chose His people to be a mis- 
sionary people, and the mere fact that they 
were to be a people as the sands of the sea 
or as the stars of heaven for multitude is 
only incidental to the ultimate purpose of 
knowing God, and in knowing Him and His 
Son to have eternal life. This is the mis- 
sionary ideal of the nation that is disclosed 
in Genesis. 

Again, note the fit_instrument. God chose 
Abram, who had two qualifications: a man 
of faith_and a man whose conscience was 
sensitive to the right. To speak reverently, 
the only man that God can use in His great 
missionary purpose in the world is the man 
of vision, of faith, a man dissatisfied with 
the present, pressing on to the great unseen 
but certain, and a man who having such a 
vision is also keenly sensitive to the right. 
Recall the great scene when Jehovah says: 
“T have known Abram; I have known him in 
order that. ...- Shall I keep from him that 
which I am about to do?” And Abram 
cannot imagine that there could be a God 
Who would destroy righteous men with 
the wicked. His conscience discriminates 
between right and wrong. His relatively 
untutored conscience tells him that his God 
must make moral distinction and prove it 
to the world. And it is tragic to hear him 
press the challenge to the Almighty : “Shall 
not the Judge of all the earth do right!— 
that he should punish the righteous with the 
wicked?” And Jehovah, in effect replies: 
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“You have a conscience sensitive to the 
right. I can use you. But in this mission- 
ary programme that I am outlining for you, 
you must learn that the Judge of all the 
earth not only does right, but that He will 
also save the wicked on account of the 
righteous. If I find fifty righteous men in 
that city, not only will I not punish them 
with the wicked, but I will save the wicked 
for their sake. And the missionary was 
staggered. “But if there be five less?” “I 
will do it for five less.’ Again the mis- 
sionary was staggered. “I know Thou art 
the Judge of the earth; I know Thou must 
do right; I know Thou must discriminate; 
but will Thou save the wicked city if there 
be ten righteous?” “This is eternal life, 
that they might know thee the only true 
God.” Abram did not yet know such a 
God. He ceased communing. We have 
learned to know Jesus Christ, and we have 
eternal life in that we know that He has 
saved the wicked on account of one right- 
eous. Abram had the great missionary 
principle but he was not yet able to apply 
it to its ultimate. This, then, is the suitable 
agent for missionary service: a man of 
faith, a man whose conscience is sensitive 
to the right, and a man whose conscience 
has been instructed by a vision of the 
Divine sacrifice, who passes beyond the 
mere counting of good and bad to the sal- 
vation of the bad for the sake of the good. 

Again, the missionary idea in Genesis is 
not civilization. Mark that. It is not civil- 
ization in the aspect of city building, for 
instance. In Gen. iv. 17, speaking of the 
man who went out and built a city, the 
matter is merely mentioned and then dis- 
missed. How many books are found in 
public libraries given to the discussion of 
the formation of cities, the progress of the 
human race from simple nomads until the 
time they gathered into great walled towns! 
Civilization in its aspects of city building, 
however good in itself, is not worth men- 
tioning except for the fact that it was done. 

Civilization in its aspects of the zsthetic 
arts is not the purpose of the missionary 
programme. In Gen. iv. 21 we find that 
Jubal “was the father of all such as handle 
the harp and organ.” Go to the library and 
see how many volumes there are on the 
development of music and of musical instru- 
ments. The writer of Genesis did not care 
about the esthetic arts, useful in them- 
selves as they are. He did not denounce 
them. They have contributed to God’s pro- 
gress in the world, but they are not the 
end of the missionary enterprise. 

Nor does missionary endeavor have civil- 
ization in its aspect of useful arts as its 
end. Gen. iv. 22 curtly states: “And Zillah 
she also bare Tubal-cain, an instructor of 
every artificer in brass and iron.” Think 
of the volumes that have been written giv- 
ing the account of the progress of man 
from the time he used stone implements 
until the time he learned how to extract 
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metal from ore and use it. The Book of 
Genesis cares nothing about these great in- 
ventions. 

Nor was the purpose of God for the race 
to end in cattle-raising, that stage of civiliza- 
tion mentioned in Gen. iv. 20; “Jabal 
was the father of such as dwell in tents, 
and of such as have cattle”; nor agriculture 
and arboriculture, as in Gen. ix. 20: “And 
Noah began to be an husbandman, and he 
planted a vineyard.” These great advances 
in the progress of the race are worth men- 
tioning, and nothing more, compared with 
the moral ends in view. 

The Book of Genesis does not have mili- 
tary power, with its world-wide organiza- 
tion, as its goal. Gen. x. 8-10: “And Cush 
begat Nimrod: he began to be a mighty one 
in the earth: he was a mighty hunter before 
the Lorp: wherefore it is said, Even as 
Nimrod the mighty hunter before the Lorp.” 
From him went out those great cities that 
we are digging from the bowels of the 
earth. Aptly has this book been called 
Genesis, the book of origins. It gives the 
origin of city building, agriculture, the 
esthetic arts, the useful arts, husbandry, 
military civilization; but they are dismissed, 
in order to give in detail the origin of moral 
religious progress. They are subsidiary 
agents, of secondary consequence as com- 
pared with the great moral purpose in view. 

This is the important fact to be gotten. 
We go into ecstasies, and rightly, over the 
fact that imperial rescripts open up great 
kingdoms to missionaries. Did you ever 
note how the Book of Genesis closes? It 
seems a strange anticlimax. The first 
verse: “In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth”; the last verse: 
“Joseph,” Joseph the prime minister, Joseph 
the Great, “died, and he was put in a coffin 
in Egypt.” Is not that a strange ending 
from a literary point of view to that tragic 
Book of Genesis? Would you think of 
closing it so? It is the tragedy of Macbeth 
or Hamlet in Egypt the land of might! 
Yet the writer makes no comment. Joseph, 
the great hero! But he is not worth the 
title “generation of,’ and the book closes 
with him in a coffin. Egypt and Joseph are 
incidental instruments. “But as for you, 
ve thought evil against me; but God meant 
it unto good, to bring to pass, as it is this 
day, to save much people alive.” That is 
the ultimate. It was God’s purpose to save 
much people alive. 

Notice, now, the elimination of unfit 
agents. Lot is covetous and, therefore, has 
no place in the progress of God’s kingdom 
as a missionary. He is not worth the name 
“generation of,” as has been intimated. He 
is dismissed from the development of the 
story. He has no place in the outcome. 
He was covetous. God, to speak reverently, 
cannot use a covetous man in the establish- 
ment of His kingdom on the earth. 

See how the author eliminates Ishmael. 
He gives only seven verses to him. He is 
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a turbulent man; he is a Bedouin of the 
desert; he is swift and light in the move- 
ments of his body; he is strong; a man 
who commands our admiration as far as 
physical equipment is concerned; yet he is 
dismissed. God has no great place in His 
kingdom for missionary agents who are 
turbulent, restless, impatient. They are 
eliminated. 

Isaac, relatively weak old man that he 1s, 
is worth ten times as much as the turbu- 
lent Ishmael, whose hand was against every 
man and every man’s hand against him. 

Esau, the typical Old Testament sensuous 
character, was caught, if I may use the fine 
phrase heard in this conference, by the 
“lure of the near.” The picture given of 
Esau is almost ludicrous. Imagine the 
stalwart hunter fancying that he is going 
to die because he has not something to eat! 
God has no use for a missionary that cares 
more for his own comfort than for His 
purpose. And yet sometimes we find men 
who would not miss their dinner for the 
sake of doing good to another. God places 
no great value on the Esau characters in 
the development of missionary enterprise. 
They can do some good. Even in Genesis 
they are worth some mention, if no more 
than to bring into contrast the faith of 
Jacob. They make good foils at least. 

In this process of elimination in the 
kingdom of God, whether a missionary, a 
pastor, a Sunday school teacher, father in 
the home, the man that is covetous and 
turbulent and sensuous, won by “the lure 
of the near,” cannot be an Abram, an Isaac, 
or a Jacob. Through elimination in God's 
progress, as discovered in the missionary 
programme of Genesis, the outcome is the 
salvation of the world: “In thee shall all 
the nations of the world be blessed.” To 
effect this, the men selected are men of 
faith arid_ keen _ conscience, who have 
learned, by intercourse with the Almighty. 
His impressive self-devotion; it is exem- 
plified in history that the wicked are saved 
on account of the righteous. 

I like to think of the anticlimax in Gene- 
sis. We have been greatly stirred, and are 
still stirred when emperors of the Far East 
give welcome to missionary enterprise. 
While papers were filled with news of the 
conflict of Japan with China, and of Japan 
with Russia, there were missionaries at 
work in a little despised country whose 
labors occupied no great space in the daily 
press. Few know about the movements 
going on in Korea, but a thousand years 
from now when some writer of another 
Genesis shall look back and get a true per- 
spective of the forces at work to-day, Port 
Arthur will not be mentioned, Emperor 
Nicholas will be embalmed in a coffin in 
Egypt, imperial China will be barely noticed. 
simply because subsidiary agents; while the 
persons who occupy most. space will be 
missionaries who were not coveting land 
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or gold, but who like Paul could say, “I 
am not seeking yours, but you.” 

The true missionary is the teacher. “I 
have known him in order that he may teach 
his household.” A few years ago there was 
born in Alabama a little child who soon 
proved to be deaf, dumb and blind. God 
saves men through ideas. That is, He saves 
them through truth. How could truth get 
into that child’s mind? Deaf to the appeal 
of nature and of the human voice; blind to 
the appeal of beauty in nature and in the 
mother’s face; voiceless so as to be unable 
to fasteti impressions by articulate speech 
in communicating them to another! Blind, 
deaf, dumb! In God’s providence a saint 
was raised up to try to penetrate the dark- 
ness of that child’s mind, and, oh, the 
patience, the skill, the self-devotion of Miss 
Sullivan as day after day, week after week, 
month after month, she tried to get ideas 
into little Helen Keller’s mind! She suc- 
ceeded, and Helen Keller is a graduate of 
Radcliffe, her name lauded everywhere. 
But the heroine to me is Miss Sullivan. 
On that day when the glad welcome will 
be given to everyone that has given a cup 
of cold water in His name, what will be 
the joyous benediction given to that noble 
teacher who spent her years for the one? 
And we miss the point of Genesis when we 
think in the large and in the universal. 

Dismiss astronomy with all its marvelous 
appeal to the imagination; dismiss all the 
sciences that so enlarge our visions of God’s 
method of work in the world; dismiss 
everything that distracts attention from 
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Abram, Isaac and Jacob. God’s method of 
salvation is by teaching. It is individual. 
The Sunday school teacher has pupils blind 
and deaf and dumb to the beauties that she 
sees, and by patience, week by week, she 
trains them through the year; the parent 
has children blind and deaf and dumb to the 
beauties that he experien-es, and patient- 
ly through the years he instructs them; the 
public school teacher sees little foreign chil- 
dren crowd into the schoolroom with no 
notion of the beauties that she experiences, 
and hour after hour, through weary hours 
of the day, five days in the week, she opens 
up those blind, deaf and dumb minds to 
the experiences of her life! Thank God 
for the Miss Sullivans of the world! The 
heroes of the world, great men of faith who 
have accomplished much, may die and leave 
their bodies in a coffin in Egypt, but they 
will have value always. Joseph took an 
oath of his brothers: “When you pass up 
hence take my body with you.” So with 
the men in the distant field of Korea. They 
may die, but their names will live in spirit. 
Every teacher and every pastor, whether in 
city or country, every public school teacher, 
and every friend that touches friend on 
the street, who gets a vision of the mission- 
ary idea of Genesis will care less for city 
building than for moral uplift, will care 
less for the esthetic arts than for instruc- 
tion in righteousness, less for the useful 
arts than for the taking of little Helen 
Kellers and making it possible for them to 
write moral autobiographies that become 
classics in the world’s moral progress. 
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THE RELIGION.OF THE, LORD Sebi ies 


President E. M. Poteat. 


Some years ago I took my three oldest 
boys and we drove across the country in 
New Hampshire for a mountain climb. We 
came to the foot of Mount Cardigan about 
noon. There we fed our horse and had 
our own luncheon by a spring. Soon we 
begar’ our ascent. We went up through 
the pines, then through the rock maples, 
then through the spruces, then through the 
small shrubbery, until at length we came 
out upon the bare rock. The youngest of 
the three, about seven years of age, turned 
and looked down over the plain through 
which we had come, and then he said, 
“Father, ain’t the world big!” That was 
what I wanted. Not that the world should 
grow bigger, for it was not growing big- 
ger. The boy was growing bigger. 

Now that is what I want you to do with 
me this morning. I want you to climb this 
mountain and take your stand in the Lord’s 
Prayer and look at the horizons which 
sweep around you. You will observe at 
once that it breaks through all the limita- 
tions of a merely physical existence in its 
conception of a world of spiritual relation- 
ships. It traverses all national boundaries 
in its conception of a kingdom of God. It 
traverses all sectarian boundaries in its con- 
ception of the brotherhood of all believers. 
It traverses all racial boundaries in its con- 
ception of the whole earth as the realm and 
sphere in which the will of God is to be 
done. It traverses the lines of all our per- 
sonal and social enmities in its conception 
of a forgiveness as wide as human need. 
“Ain’t the world big!” Is not the world 
of the Lord’s Prayer a great big world? 
And to feel how big it is you have only to 
contrast in your mind the world of the 
man who says, “No; I am nota religious 
man,”’—no God, no world kingdom, no 
brotherhood. Do you not feel the low- 
vaulted sky coming down, cooping the man 
beneath, so that he is never able to stand 
but must needs grope and crawl and grovel? 

But now, more specifically, what are the 
fundamental religious conceptions which 
underlie the Lord’s Prayer? First, the will 
of a personal God, Who is holy, and Whom 
we may know as Father, is the law of the 
universe, both physical and moral—a tre- 
mendous proposition. Will you observe 
there, please, the challenge to all forms of 
atheism? 

There are two types of atheism: the phil- 
osophical and the practical; the atheism of 
the head and the atheism of the heart. Of 
each of these, the philosophical and the 
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practical, there are three kinds. Here are 
the types of philosophical atheism: first, that 
which says matter is eternal and self-exist- 
ent; there is no God—Materialism. Then, 
that which says everything is God, and 
which is a denial of His personality— 
Pantheism. Spinoza was the father of that 
in its modern forms, but in other forms it 
runs all the way back to the Vedic hymns, 
The characteristic of this conception all 
the way through history is the denial of 
the personality of God. The third form is 
Agnosticism, which says, “I do not affirm 
that there is a God, but if there be a God, 
He is unknown and unknowable.” It is 
another form of the denial of God alto- 
gether. 

What does the Lord’s Prayer say to 
these three types of philosophical atheism? 
To Materialism it says, God is. To Pan- 
theism it says, He is a holy Person; for in 
Pantheism, moral distinctions are obliter- 
ated. Immediately you say everything is 
God, the distinction between right and 
wrong vanishes; so to Pantheism the 
prayer says, He-is a holy Person. fo 
Agnosticism it says that when once you 
penetrate the mystery and the veil is with- 
drawn and you look within, you see the 
face of a Father. 

I said that there were three kinds of 
practical atheism. Here they are: thes 
atheism of selfishness, the atheism of fear, 
the atheism of grief. The atheism of self- 
ishness says, “There may be a God, but I 
do not care if there is.’ We have an ex- 
ample of the atheism of fear in the ten 
spies who came back and said that the 
giants were in the land. They had lost 
their grip on God. They were afraid. 
Ahaz, out yonder on the highway of the 
fullers’ field inspecting his water supply to 
see if he can stand a siege, is mortally 
afraid and about to send to Egypt for help. 
It is here that Isaiah meets him and tells 
him, “You have forgotten God.” “Take 
heed, and be quiet: fear not, neither be 
faint-hearted for the two tails of these 
smoking firebrands.” The disciples in the 
boat are bending over the oars. They know 
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of which they were brought up. The Mas- 
ter, tired with the work of the day, is 
asleep in the stern of the boat. They will 
not wake Him. No, they will try to make 
the shore, and they bend to the oars with 
all their might. Still He sleeps, “rocked 
in the cradle of the deep,’ as with the 
blessed slumber of a little child. At last 
they give it up. The boat is filling and 
with white faces they rush upon Him, 
awake Him out of His sleep, and you know 
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the rest. To me the most marvelous thing 
about that scene is not that the winds 
_ ceased and the waves were calm, but the 
\ face of Jesus as He awoke upon the scene. 
I said a moment ago that He was sleeping 
like a child “rocked in the cradle of the 
deep,’ and that same blessed assurance is 
on His face as these terrified disciples wake 
Him out of sleep. The atheism of fear! 

And then there is the atheism of grief. 
You know all about that. A dear woman 
came to me one day and said, “O sir, there 
cannot be a God.” 

"I said, “What is the matter, sister?” 

“If there was a God, He would not al- 
low that saloon keeper on the corner to 
‘sell liquor to my husband.” 

Well, I do think the fact that there is a 
God ought to make Christian people a little 
less tolerant of the saloon on the corner, 
and I want to tell you that we in South 
Carolina, so far as human eye can see, will 
never go back to the open liquor saloon. 
One of the most shocking things I see 
when I come into my old community in 
New Haven is the flaring sign everywhere 
“Fine whiskies,” etc. 

The atheism of grief! The other day in 
the parlor of a cottage in this same com- 
munity, a home which many a time has 
been a haven to my spirit, there lay on a 
blanket of sweet peas which friends had 
provided, in the white serenity of death, 
the form of her’ who had so often wel- 
comed me there. Beside her stood her hus- 
band, children, mother and friends. You 
may say what you please, I tell you it was 
hard then. But I praise God that that hus- 
band had so known Him that he did not 
say, “If He cared He would not have al- 
lowed this.” Selfishness says, “J do not 
care”; grief says, “He does not care.” 

What does the Lord’s Prayer say to 
these forms of practical atheism? It says 
to the atheism of selfishness, “It is the fool 
who says in his heart, ‘No God,’ for God 
will bring into judgment every evil work.” 
To the atheism of fear, it says, “He is in 
the boat with you.” I came across from 
Liverpool once when there was a man on 
the ship concerning whom it was said that 
he did not take off his clothes during the 
whole voyage because he feared the ship 
was going to the bottom. The man had 
sense enough to make the adventure, to 
commit himself to the ship and to the 
ocean, but he did not have sense enough to 
trust the captain and the seaworthiness of 
the ship. This prayer says to the atheism 
of fear, “You have gumption enough to 
have made the great adventure, to have com- 
mitted yourself to your life task, but you 
have not gumption enough to trust God 
Who thrust you out upon this career. He 
is in the boat with you.” Do you believe 
it? Yes, Heis; and, as the God of the 
thunder He rides upon the storm and makes 
the winds His messengers. To the atheism 
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of grief this prayer’ says: “Yes, He does 
care. He does care, and He must. He 
makes all things work together for good to 
them that love Him.” “Casting all your 
care upon him, for he careth for you.” 

Will you observe further that in the 
proposition I stated awhile ago there is 
another subsidiary proposition, namely, 
that the will of this God is the law of the 
universe. Of the conception of will as 
jaw there are abundant illustrations. The 
other day when I came out on my porch 
there were two of those same boys who 
went with me on the climb up Mount Car- 
digan. Now they are bigger than I am. 
They could handle me without difficulty. 
Well, on that day they were struggling for 
a tennis ball. The bigger one had the ball 
and the smaller one wanted it, and the 
more thé smaller one wanted it the more 
the bigger one decided he should not have 
it. Then the younger one began to boil 
inside and I came on the scene just about 
the time that blows were in order. I said 
to the bigger one, “Give me that ball.” 
That was all I said, but the big boy handed 
the ball over to me and I put it in my 
pocket. In a minute or so afterwards I 
heard the younger boy in the adjoining 
library whistling a merry tune and every- 
thing was all right. Why do you suppose 
that big boy, who could have handled me 
easily had he tried, without a word passed 
the ball over to me? It was because he 
has been accustomed from his boyhood to 
the idea that father’s will is law. You go 
down to the bank in the morning and every- 
body stands waiting until you turn the bolt 
and the click of your office door on the in- 
side means that the will of the president 
of the bank is available, and at once they 
come with their questions and tasks. Your 
will is law. Now exactly so the will of 
God is law in this universe. Do you feel 
that? 

Just a word about the universality of 
will as law. They tell us that Halley’s 
comet is traveling away from us at the 
rate of three million miles a day, and that 
it will go and go and go for thirty-five or 
forty years. Then it will come back to us 
in about seventy-five or eighty years. 
Now just as far as that comet will travel 
God’s will constrains it, holds it to its 
course and brings it back again in due sea- 
son. You suppose that the sun helps you 
to see. Oh, it takes the darkness to show 
you how far you can see. When the sun 
is shining you see ninety-three million 
miles; but when the sun is out of sight 
you see twenty billion miles, a great deal 
farther in the dark. Out yonder to where 
those stars shine, concerning which astron- 
omers tell us that it takes fifty thousand 
years for their light to reach us traveling 
at the rate of one hundred and eighty-six 
thousand miles a second, out there, and 
beyond them to the limits of the limitless 
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world, God’s will is law. And lest we for- 
get ourselves in the immensity of our uni- 
verse let us remember that also back here 
in the infinite recesses and depths of our 
own nature God’s will is law. 

Now a third suggestion: the doing of 
that will is the universal programme. My 
friends, do you want to know what your 
duty is? It is to do the will of God. As 
a husband, as a wife, as a father, a mother, 
a housekeeper, a business man, a minister, 
your duty is to do the will of God, as it is 
the duty of every leader of industry, of 
every legislator, of every railroad presi- 
dent. That is the universal programme. 

And observe this also, that here we have 
the unification of the moral life. If you 
are interested along this line, I beg you 
to get Schiirer’s book entitled, “The Jew- 
ish People in the Time of Chrgst,’ and 
read the great chapter on Scribism. It is 
the most oppressive reading in all literature 
to me. It shows the attempt of these peo- 
ple to decide beforehand what a man ought 
to do in every conceivable circumstance, 
life split up into a million threads, and 
men and women told they must do this 
thing in this way, and so they would be 
moral. Away with it! Give us some great 
unifying principle that will give to our 
moral life unity, and to our personality 
nurture by our relationship to God as the 
Supreme Personality. What is my duty? 


To do the will of God. Just that. That is 
a sufficient definition of it. 
And now one other word. We have 


here, then, the charter of all government, 
of all education, of all reform, and of all 
missions. Some people when they say, 
“Thy will be done,” mean by it resignation, 
and it amounts to nothing more than a 
type of atheism. “I am afraid of this 
great big juggernaut of a universe, with a 
God in the driver’s box that I do not well 
know, and so when it rolls over me I am 
going to keep still. I am not going to say 
anything. Thy will be done.” I wish I 
could help you to put another interpreta- 
tion into the phrase. My brethren, it has 
in it the passion and stretch and intensity 
of a world-wide missionary propagandism. 
“Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven.” 

And now the fourth suggestion, the goal 
of the ages is a kingdom in which this 
programme is finally fulfilled, “Thy king- 
dom come, thy will be done on earth as 
it is in heaven.” Thus I have given the 
first of the propositions which, as it seems 
to me, underlie the Lord’s Prayer. Will 
you allow me to mention the others just in 
outline? 

The second of the fundamental concep- 
tions which underlie the Lord’s Prayer, I 
think, is this: the brotherhood of believers. 
That is the stroke of emphasis in the 
thought of our Lord. Not “our Father.’ 
He is not thinking of the Fatherhood of 
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God, which as you know requires special 
qualification in the teaching of the New 
Testament. What He is thinking about is 
the brotherhood of the people who have 
discovered God as their Father. Two people 
say father to the same person and they 
are brothers. The other day I was riding 
in a train down in South Carolina, and as_ 
we were passing through a little town, I 
heard a man in the seat behind me, as it 
became quiet when we slowed up, hum- 
ming a gospel hymn. At the next stop of 
the train he got out. I looked at him as 
he walked up the street and I said, “You 
are a brother of my spirit. You say Father 
to the same Person I do.” It is a delight- 
ful experience to meet a stranger and find 
a brother. All believers are brothers. 

Of course there is a great deal to say of 
the obligations of brotherhood in the fam- 
ily and in the Church. Here are two 
brothers who have had a difference and 
they begin to talk about it. Little groups 
form, and the group becomes a coterie, and 
a coterie becomes—a vestry meeting! In 
the meantime the other group is going on 
in some way, and the result is a split in the 
Church. But here we are together this 
morning, Congregationalists, Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Baptists, Episcopalians, and I 
do not know what besides; and we are all 
here with a sense of brotherliness, despite 
our differences. You Episcopalians prob- 
ably feel as a gentleman felt about it down 
in Charleston the other day. He said, 
“There may be other ways of being saved 
besides joining the Episcopal church, but 
no gentleman would take advantage of 
them.” And you Methodists feel that the 
greatest force the Almighty let loose in 
England in the eighteenth century was 
John Wesley, and that what he did not 
know about ecclesiastical statesmanship is 
not worth knowing. And we Baptists, 
why, we know we are right! And you 
Presbyterians know you were foreordained 
from all eternity to set the rest of us right. 
And so on right down through the list. 
Is it not too bad that through so many 
centuries we have forgotten the obligations 
of brotherhood? And is it not glorious 
that at last we have clasped hands across 
lines that have divided us and discovered 
the brothers of our spirits, and found that 
we are and have been talking to the same 
Father and calling Him by that blessed 
name? 

I cannot refrain from giving you Epic- 
tetus. He is a heathen philosopher, but he 
had a lot of sense. He said: “In case of 
a difference there are two handles by which 
you can take hold of it. One is by the 
handle that the brother who wronged you 
wronged you: the other by the handle that 
the brother who wronged you is a brother.” 
Take hold of it by the handle that it is an 
injury and it will grow and you will get 
madder and madder. Take hold of it by 
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the handle that he is a brother, and then 
you will begin to think that you were 
suckled at the same breast and that you 
played under the same roof tree, and the 
first thing you know the enmity is gone 
and you have peace again. 

Now, here is the last fundamental con- 
ception that I am going to give you. It 
is the personal life enjoined. What do we 
need in our personal lives? We need food 
and pecs and fortitude. Food. 
“Give us~this day our bread.’ That is 
food, sustenance. What about luxuries? 
What about riches? The most subtle peri 
to the religious life in riches is that money 
robs men of the privilege of saying, “Give 
us to-day our bread for to-morrow.” And 
if a man does not watch out he will lose 
his sense of dependence on God, and whe: 
the possibility of self-denial goes out of a 
life then a man is losing a discipline that 
God has provided for character. Forgive- 
ness! Forgiveness towards men. It is as 
we have already forgiven those who are 
indebted to us that the Father forgives us. 
My brother, if you are cherishing resent- 
ment, if the spirit of revenge is in you, 
get it out. Forgiveness towards men, for- 
giveness from God, that is, peace towards 


all men and peace from the Father. Then, 
fortitude. Yes, we have to be brave. 
“Lead us not into temptation.” Is that a 
timid prayer? No, I think not. I think 


there is a reverberation in it of that ter- 
rible experience yonder in the wilderness 


of temptation. “Lead us not into testing, | 
but in case we are brought into testing, 
deliver us from the evil of it, or from the , 
evil one. Give us courage to fight.” Food, 
forgiveness, fortitude, this is the equipment 
for service in the programme I outlined a 
while ago for the world. A hungry man, a 
man preoccupied with unconfessed sin and 
revengeful thoughts, a man afraid—such a 
man is not available for the kingdom pro- 
gramme outlined just now. 

Let me close with two. suggestions. 
First this. Some people identify religion 
and narrowness. They say: “No, I am not 
religious. I am a broad-minded man.” 
Well, if our so-called liberalists want cul- 
ture in broad-mindedness they will find it 
in the Lord’s Prayer. The first suggestion 


is thus a rebuke to irreligious people. The 
second is a call to religious people. Does 
your religion conform to this type? Our 


Lord gives us this prayer as a sort of trellis 
on which our religious life may grow and 
take proper shape. Does your life con- 
form to it? I tell you no man can be in 
communion with the God of this prayer 
and be long satisfied with a narrow, merely 
personal, sectarian, provincial religion. 
Culture in this best type of religion is open 
to every one of us, in the daily and sincere 
use of the Lord’s Prayer; and I hope that 
when we come to say it to-night, it may 
mean a little more to all of us than it has 
heretofore. 


CAMP NORTHFIELD, 1910. 
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THE NORTHFIELD QUARTETTE, 1910. 


THE VICTORIOUS Vision 


Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, D. D. 


“Lookimg unto Jesus the author and per- 
fecter of our faith, who for the joy that 
was set before him endured the cross, de- 
Spising shame, and hath sat down at the 
right hand of the throne of God. For con- 
sider him that hath endured such gainsay- 
ing of sinners against themselves, that ye 
wax not weary, fainting in your souls.” 
Heb. ati. 2, 3, R. V. 

The connection of the text with the con- 
text is patent and it is vital. The imme- 
diate appeal of the writer is expressed in 
words found in the previous verse: “Let 
us run the race that is set before us.” A 


*Delivered at the Northfield General Confer- 
ence for Christian Workers, Sunday morning, 
August 7, 1910. 


careful study of the whole context will re- 
veal what was in the apostle’s mind con- 
cerning the race. He makes pass before 
us a vision of those who by faith lived and 
wrought and suffered and triumphed, but 
who never came to the fulfilment of the 
purpose of their heart. Nothing is more 
interesting in that study than careful no- 
tice of the fact that the writer twice over 
declares to us that these men and women of 
the past, these heroes and heroines of the 
faith, did not receive the promise. That 
great and wonderful eleventh chapter ends 
with the declaration that these all died in 
faith, not having received the promise, “God 
having reserved some better thing for us, 
that they without us should not be made 
perfect.” 


~The Victorious Vision. 


Evidently the race that these people ran 
was not a race towards heaven that lies 
beyond, out of sight; for these all dying in 
the faith did enter into that larger life 
which. lies beyond, for. Abraham is with 
God consciously, and “God is not the God 
of the dead, but of the living” But 
Abraham has never yet arrived at the goal 
towards which he ran. 

There is a great and gracious phrase in 
the creed of the Church which declares that 
we “believe in the communion of saints.” 
And, beloved, there are hours when, per- 
haps, by reason of our ultra-Protestantism, 
we are in danger of narrowing that word 
in a way which it does not warrant. The 
communion of saints means the fellowship 
of all saints here and yonder: those who 
have passed out of sight; those who now 
are in sight; and those who, known only to 
God, are coming to take up the fight and 
continue it. These all are such as lived 
by faith, such as have seen the coming of 
the city of God, the establishment of the 
heavenly order in the midst of the affairs 
of men, and have heard already in advance 
the music of the final anthem: “Behold, 


the tabernacle of God is with men, and he . 


will dwell with them, and they shall be his 
people, and God himself shall be with them, 
and be their God’’—a poetic and figurative 
description of God’s final victory here in 
this world. That is the goal towards which 
faith runs. That is the consummation 
which creates the passion of present en- 
deavor, both in individual life and in all 
the activities of the sacred fellowship of 
the saints. That is the race. Let us, there- 
fore, seeing that the saints that have gone 
before have not yet reached the full reward 
of their faith, seeing that they wait for our 
faithfulness, seeing that “we are compassed 
about with so great a cloud of witnesses” 
to the power of faith, “let us run the race 
that is set before us.” 

The preliminary arguments of this appeal 
are massed in the eleventh chapter: by what 
these men suffered, by what they hoped, by 
what they contributed during the period of 
their life towards the fulfilment of the 
ultimate consummation, by these things, says 
the apostle, “let us run the race that is set 
before us.” 

But, my brethren, the final argument for 
the life of faith and the revelation of its 
meaning is to be found, not in the backward 
look to Enoch, Abraham, Noah, Moses and 
the men of the past, but by the look that 
fastens itself upon one lonely, supreme 
Person—Jesus: “Looking unto Jesus, the 
author and vindicator of faith, who for the 
joy that was set before him, endured the 
cross, despising shame, and hath sat down 
‘at the right hand of the throne of God.” 
That is the unanswerable argument’ by 
which the writer appeals to us to run the 
race. : 

The word with which my text begins is 
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one that immediately arrests the attention 
of the reader of the Greek New Testament: 
“looking.” It is almost impossible to 
carry over to-the page of the English trans- 
lation the suggestiveness of the actual word. 
Those who are familiar with the Greek 
New Testament will at once recognize that 
here is a new word, an unfamiliar word, 
and one that nowhere else occurs. It is a 
compound word, and suggests to the mind 
something that no other word suggests. 
There are many words in the New Testa- 
ment that refer to sight. There is a word 
that stands for looking, a common, every- 
day word. There is a word that signifies 
casual sight, something that one sees in 
passing, but which does not hold the atten- 
tion. There is, on the other hand, a word 
that signifies earnest inspection, micro- 
scopic investigation, the bending over and 
gazing upon intently. And there is yet 
another word that suggests watching 
sceptically. None of these words is used 
here. 

“Looking!” If I take the word to pieces, 
the root thought of it is this: to gaze with 
wide-open eyes as at something unutterably 
astonishing. My brethren, if you really 
want to know what this word means, take 
your little child to see something it has 
never seen before and look at- its eyes. 
That is it exactly! The word gives the 
thought of seeing that which is amazing 
And then it is prefaced by the preposition 
that means off, from. Sometimes this has 
been translated—and quite helpfully, I 
think: “looking off unto Jesus.” The word 
means, therefore, so to be arrested by that 
which the eye rests upon, that there can 
be no looking at anything else. Looking 
off! Seeing the witnesses, the long wonder- 
ful line of the heroes and heroines of faith; 
but looking off, even from the witnesses, 
with wide-open eyes at a vision so arresting 
and so wonderful that we forget the 
weights, and ere we know, they have 
dropped away from us; gazing at a vision 
so astonishing and marvelous that we 
forget Abraham, and Moses, and Gideon, 
and Jephthah, and Barak and the whole of 
them. Looking off! The word suggests the 
elements of surprise; of forgetfulness of 
all else in the presence of the surprise; and 
of entire consecration of the whole being, 
captured by the vision. 

Thus, my brethren, by the very word, 
peculiar and strange and arresting, of which 
he makes use, the writer of this letter indi- 
cates the matter of supreme importance to 
those who desire to live the life of faith. 
He suggests to us in effect that the vision 
of Jesus will fill the soul with such surprise 
as to make us forget everything else, both 
the weights and the witnesses, revealing as 
it must to us the secrets of life; that the 
vision of Jesus will inflame us with an 
inspiring ambition to fill up our day of 
toil, to contribute our quota to the final 
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consummation, or, to fall back on his old 
figure of speech, to “run with patience the 
race that is set before us.” Would God 
that by the Holy Spirit that vision may be 
given to us this morning; that we may so 
see Him that, as little children with wide- 
open eyes of astonishment, we may forget 
all else; and feel, burning and flaming and 
driving within us, an inspiring passion to 
be with Him until the glory dawns and 
“the kingdoms of this world have become 
the kingdom of our Lord, and of his 
Christ.” 

And how are we to see Him? When I 
was preparing this message for my own 
people, and had got thus far in my prepara- 
tion, I sat down in dismay and despair. I 
said to myself: “How can I so speak of Him 
as to help men to see that vision? How 
can I interpret to men what the writer must 
have seen when he used the peculiar word 
which suggests such a vision as arrests, 
apprehends, captures the whole life, and 
unifies it by consecrating it to the Person?” 
And while I pondered my eyes went on 
reading, and suddenly I said, “Why should 
I seek, when here upon the very page, the 
writer tells us what the vision was that 
opened his eyes so wide, that mastered his 
life so completely, that constituted the in- 
spiration of such noble toil?” Here it is: 
“Jesus, the author and perfecter of our 
faith; who for the joy that was set before 
him, endured the cross, despising shame, 
and hath sat down at the right hand of 
the throne of God.” My brethren, is there 
any other passage from the first verse of 
Matthew to the last of Revelation that 
reveals the Lord more wonderfully than 
that? 

Let me tell you some of the things that 
came to me as I gazed upon and pondered 
the words. (1) I saw in Him the ideal 
life. He is “the vindicator of faith.” (2) 
I saw in Him the true passion of life, a 
passion for the ultimate. victory of God— 
“who for the joy that was set before him.” 
(3) I saw in Him the true method of co- 
operation with God, which is the translation 
of the vision into a victory—‘“he endured 
the cross, despising shame.” (4) I saw 
in Him the assurance that the life true to 
that vision, lived by that method, is the 
victorious life—“he hath sat down at the 
right hand of the throne of God.” As I 
gaze with eyes ever opening wider upon the 
astonishing vision I see all the glory and 
possibility of our poor human lives, when 
once they are linked to Him by the virtue 
of His life, and are obedient to the vision 
of His glory. 

Reverently and quietly let us pass over 
that _ fourfold description, all the while 
praying that that central Person may 
arrest our attention, until with eyes wide 
open, gazing and wondering, we forget the 
weights and the witnesses. 


1. The master principle of the ideal life 
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is that of faith. Of this, Jesus was the 
great Protagonist. He was the Author, 
literally the File-leader, the One Who goes 
first in the procession, the One Who takes 
precedence over all others in the revelation 
of what the life of faith really means, the 
perfect expression of the life of faith. He 
was the Perfecter, or better, the Vindicator 
—the One Whose life provides an unan- 
swerable argument through all the cen- 
turies for faith as the master principle of 
life. 

But what is faith? -Look back to the 
eleventh chapter and we have the answer. 
Faith is the proof of things not seen. Of 
that, as the master principle of life, it is 
here declared that Jesus is the File-leader, 
the Vindicator. The writer has led us 
through the eleventh chapter, and we have 
seen faith win its victories, And what 
wonderful victories those victories of the 
saints of old were! JI never read that 
eleventh chapter without feeling my blood 
stir in my veins and my spirit touched with 
fire in passion and desire to be of that vast 
host. But when he comes to the end of 
that long and wonderful list he says: “The 


Leader is not found amongst them. If 


you would know the final value and virtue 
of faith, you must cross over from the old 
to the new, you must leave the cloud of 
witnesses who are witnessing to the power 
of faith, and look not at them but at Jesus. 
He was, within the realm of His human life 
alone, the File-leader, the Vindicator of 
faith.” 

If faith is the master principle of life 
which Jesus reveals, mark the manifest 
Practice of faith. in His lite.” Haith aim 
whom, in what? Fundamentally, faith in 
God; actually and constantly, faith in man; 
and inspirationally, through all the pro- 
cesses, faith in the future. Reverently 
think of Him at Whom we are now desir-— 
ing to look. Think of His faith in God, 
supremely demonstrated by the fact that 
He never argued for God. God is a Re- 
warder, and the life of this Man is the life 
of One Who believed not only that God is, 
but that God is a Rewarder. He never had 
time to doubt. Day by day, year by year, 
He worked on in that overmastering, com- 
pelling consciousness. May I not say that 
His life was preéminently a life of famil- 
iarity with God? Mark the terms by which 
He described Him. Mark the references 
He made to His Father. He discovered 
God everywhere. “The flowers of the field! 
Your Father clothes them. The birds of 
the air! Your Father feeds them. The 
sickening and dying sparrow! Your Father 
is with the dying sparrow. The little chil- 
dren! Their angels do always behold the 
face of your Father which is in heaven. 
The needs of your everyday life! Your 
Father knoweth you have need of these 
things.” And on, and on, throughout the 
whole of His life. It was a life not argu- 
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ing for faith, not defending faith; but a life 
pee ach faith in God was perpetually mani- 

And it was faith not in God only, but in 
men also. Mark His constant hopefulness 
in the presence of the most hopeless cases. 
Mark His unwearying patience with those 
whom we would abandon over and over 
again. Mark the final revelation, His sacrifi- 
cial death. My brethren, the theme is a large 
one and I must conclude my reference to it 
at the Cross. Let me put it this way: what- 
ever your opinion may be of human nature, 
this Man thought it was worth dying for: 
and I pray you, when you next look into 
the face of a bruised-and broken man, or 
of a soiled and smirched daughter of the 
sons of men, and you are inclined to be 
hopeless, know this, that Jesus so far be- 
lieved in the possibilities of these as to die 
forthem. His faith in the possibility of man, 
the creation of His Father, was so great 
that the Cross was the ultimate expression 
of that faith. 

Then He had faith in the future. He 
fought to win; He suffered to save; He 
died to live again. Recall those most won- 
derful words that ever fell from His lips: 
“No man taketh my life from me, but I lay 
it down of myself. I have power to lay 
it down, and I have power to take it again. 
This commandment received I from my 
Father.” Faith in the future! You cannot 
find me a single word from the first to the 
last where our Lord uttered the wail of a 
pessimist. As He looked into the very 
heart of evil His larger faith saw in the 
chaos the coming cosmos. He saw the 
ultimate victory of God, and He yielded 
Himself to that conviction in such a way 
as to make Him a Worker with God. That, 
my brethren, is faith. That is the great 
ideal. 

And may I suggest that the practice of 
faith in any human life is an evolution? 
First, faith in God; then, always resulting 
therefrom, faith in man; and ultimately, 
upon the basis of that fundamental faith 
in God, faith in the future. Find me a man 
who has no outlook for the future, and I 
will show you a man who has lost his faith. 
Find me a man who has lost his faith in 
the future and I will show you a man who 
has lost his faith in his fellow men. Find 
me a man who has lost his faith in his 
fellow men, and I will show you a man who 
has lost his faith in God. The Author of 
faith takes preéminence in the aristocracy 
of faith, because He most perfectly believed 
in God, most completely believed in man, 
most absolutely believed in the ultimate 
victory of God—Jesus, the Perfecter of 
faith. 

2. But look again: the true vision of life! 
—“who for the joy that was set before him.” 
Now, my brethren, I am well aware that 
there have been many interpretations of 
the meaning of what the joy set before Him 
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really was. Still I choose to interpret it by 
the whole atmosphere of the epistle and 
by the whole intention of the surrounding 
text, and I believe that the joy set before 
this Man was not the joy of His own end- 
ing of pain or of His own crowning, but the 
joy of the assurance of the ultimate victory 
of God. “The joy set before him.” Recall 
that wonderful passage in Paul’s epistle to 
the Romans: “Therefore being justified 
by faith, we have peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ: by whom also we 
have access by faith into this grace wherein 
we stand, and rejoice in hope!” Hope of 
what? “Of the glory of God.’ Not the 
joy of the hope of our self-glorification, but 
of the glory of God. The song in the heart 
of the saint is not merely the song of the 
heaven to which the saint is going, but the 
song of the coming triumph of God in the 
affairs of men and in this world. Amid all 
the suffering and sorrow and anguish of 
to-day, the man of faith bends and listens, 
and the making of the music of the ulti- 
mate anthem is heard; “we rejoice in hope 
of the glory of God.” Reverently I pass 
back from that expression of the joy of the 
saint, to this revelation of the joy of the 
Lord, the master passion of His heart. 
What was it? The victory of God. 

His prayers were for the victory of the 
kingdom of God. The prayer He taught 
His disciples: “Our Father Who art in 


heaven, Thy name be hallowed. Thy king- 
dom come. Thy will be done.” That was 
the master passion of His heart. Or take 


that great prayer of the seventeenth of 
John: “I pray not for’the world, but for 
them that thou hast given me out of the 
world. I) am amazed. as 1. read) those 
words. They seem out of harmony with 
the perpetual purpose of His heart. Has 
He abandoned the world? Is He praying 
only for the favored few now, forgetful 
of the world? No, no! Listen! “That 
the world may know,” “that the world may 
believe.’ The real reason for His praying 
for the moment not for the whole world 
but for His own, was that in His own He 
would find the instrument through which 
at last the world should know and the 
world should ‘believe and the ultimate 
victory be gained. The world restored to 
the kingship of His Father, the world the 
kingdom of God, the heart of humanity in 
harmony with the heart of God, the ulti- 
mate victory of His Father—that was the 
joy that was set before Him. 

My brethren, that is the true passion of 
life: to put upon the actual the measure- 
ment of the ideal; and then to toil and 
suffer, to translate the actual into the ideal. 
This is what Jesus did. Luke tells us upon 
one occasion that He steadfastly set His 
face towards Jerusalem. What did He see 
as He looked at Jerusalem? Jerusalem 
hostile, waiting to murder Him. Was that 
all? No. What else? Jerusalem doomed. 
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“Q Jerusalem, Jerusalem! how often would 
I have gathered thy children together, even 
as a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings, and ye would not! Behold, your 
house is left unto you desolate.” Was that 
all He saw? No, no. What more did He 
see? He saw what He gave John to see 
a little while after: “I, John, saw the holy 
city, New Jerusalem, coming down from 
God, out of heaven, prepared as a bride 
adorned for her husband.” He set His 
face towards Jerusalem because He saw 
her hostile, doomed, rebuilt! He laid upon 
the actual the measure of the ideal. He 
laid upon the evil practices of men the 
purpose of God, and then He put His life 
into cooperation with God, to translate the 
actual into the ideal. That was the joy 
that was set before Him. 

Listen to Him talking to His disciples in 
those paschal discourses at the close of His 
ministry, with the shadow of the Cross 
before Him. What does He say? “My 
peace I give unto you.” “These things 
have I spoken unto you that my joy may be 
in you.” Peace! Joy! Why, conflict 
awaits without; and agony possesses the 
soul. Nay, deeper than the pain, the peace; 
profounder than the agony, the joy; the 
peace of the calm assurance of the ultimate 
victory, the joy of the triumph that is to 
be won through travail. That is high life, 
noble life! That is the life of faith! That 
is true passion! O young men, young 
women, you who know the noble, the heroic, 
the chivalrous, the splendid; look with eyes 
ever opening wider in wonder at the vision 
of this Man Whose passion was the passion 
for the ultimate victory of God! 

3. Take a step further: the true method 
of codperation with God. Mark a little 
more carefully the method of procedure at 
which necessarily we have glanced in at- 
tempting to understand His passion. “He 
endured the cross, despising shame.” O 
my comrades in the faith, who can speak 
of such words as these? They are beyond 
all final interpretation. They can only be 
understood by such as dare to press close 
to Him and walk the via dolorosa with 
Him. Yet I ask you to notice most care- 
fully the placing of those verbs: “He 
endured the cross, despising shame.” 
“Despising shame.” Let us begin with that. 
The shame—literally the disfigurement, the 
disgrace. Despising it, counting it as noth- 
ing, putting it out of sight; despising it! 

“Enduring the cross.” I wish I could in- 
terpret this enduring the Cross. That is 
the only passage in the second verse that 
the writer thinks it necessary to help us 
understand in the third. Let us go on: 
“For consider him who hath endured such 
gainsaying of sinners against”—what? I 
hesitate to say it because there is difficulty 
in translation. The old version, you re- 
member, has it, “against himself,” and the 
Revised Version, “against themselves.” I 
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admit the difficulty,’ and I admit also 
that I have no right to dogmatize 
so far as translation is concerned; but 
I do not hesitate to dogmatize as to the 
spiritual interpretation of the passage, by 
declaring that the Revised Version has 
caught the glory of the Cross. Mark this 
well. “He endured the gainsaying of sin- 
ners.” Put into that all the tragedy of His 
life and you have a picture of the growing 
and awful loneliness of Jesus. Consider 
the fact that His own mother never under- 
stood Him; the fact that His enlightened 
disciples in the tragic hour forsook Him 
and fled; the fact that none ever entered 
into true comradeship with Him. ‘The 
gainsaying of sinners, the contradiction of 
sinners! He “endured the cross,” He en- 
dured the gainsaying. 

But what was the element of His pain 
that was so hard to bear? Not that they 
were harming Him, but that they were 
harming themselves. The fact that when 
Jerusalem refused Him it refused its own 
salvation; the fact that when men stood 
in His.way and opposed Him they were 
spoiling themselves by their own sin !—that 
was His agony. The deepest note of the 
Cross is not what He suffered within His 
own person, but that which He suffered in 
comradeship with those who were sinning 
against themselves. He saw how their op- 
position to His high ideals was reacting 
upon themselves for their own harm and 
ruin, and He wept even while He doomed 
Jerusalem. Oh, I am not equal to making 
it clear. May God’s Holy Spirit help us 
to see this thing! 

Dr. Dale of Birmingham once said to me 
as I sat in his study, “I have known only 
one man who had any right to preach about 
hell, and that man was Dwight Lyman 
Moody, because he always did it with tears 
in his voice.” We are getting a little nearer 
the secret there. “He endured the gain- 
saying of sinners against themselves.” 
That is the Cross. F 

What is your cross? Something that 
makes you suffer? Something that you 
have given up for Christ? Have done with 
the blasphemy! I am weary to death of 
hearing men talk in that way. The only 
measure in which you and I ever enter into 
the Cross is the measure in which we are 
in agony because man is ruining himself 
with sin. There is the central mystery of 
the Cross, and it is out of that great sense, 
sitting in the presence of human sin, that 
there will spring a new virtue that will 
give the final victory. Reverently let me 
take George Matheson’s thought and apply 
it here: 

“T lay in dust life’s glory dead, 

And from the ground there blossoms red 
Life that shall endless be.” 


Gainsaying sinners—the Cross! 


( in Enduring 
it, despising the shame! 


That is the great 


* 
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method of faith for the bringing in of the 
kingdom. 

Do not let us transpose these verbs. If 
we despise the cross and try to endure the 
shame, we shall never do anything for God 
or humanity. But in proportion as we fol- 
low Him with ever growing wonder and 
learn to despise, to laugh at the shame and 
endure the Cross we shall help Him in His 
battle, we shall help Him in His building. 

4. And the last word: the assurance of 
ultimate victory—He sat down at the right 
hand of God.” That is the place of author- 
ity, the place of power. He sat there in the 
attitude of accomplishment and of restful 
assurance. To every man and woman who 
lives by faith it is a great prophecy of what 
must be the issue of the life of faith, the 
assurance of the fulfilment of purpose, the 
assurance of the victory of the method, 
that at last there will come the crown for 
the cross and the glory for the shame. 

To all that is suggested in these wonder- 
ful words of description, to the comrade- 
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ship of the Master, Christ is calling us! 
Have we seen the vision of the city? Have 
we entered into that life of faith which is 
a life confident of the unseen, and conse- 
crated to the translation of the present into 
the fact of God’s future? Are we weary? 
Oftentimes we are, and there is a danger 
lest we should faint and be weary, by rea- 
son of the pressure of work and of the 
overwhelming difficulties that surround us. 
Then I can only say again, God grant us 
this vision of the one Lord and Master of 
us all. Looking with eyes wide open in 
unutterable astonishment; looking off so 
that we forget the weights and the wit- 
nesses, the trials and the difficulties! 
Looking off so that there seizes upon us 
a new cohesive principle of life, this mas- 
ter passion that welds into one the forces 
of our being! Looking off so that we may 
be ready to endure the cross, despising the 
shame; and so have part with Him in that 
work, that travail, that makes the kingdom 
come! May it be so for Christ’s sake! 


PRE SUM PLUOUS SINS: 


Rey. J™stuart Holden: 


“Keep back thy servant also from pre- 
sumptuous sins; let them not have dominion 
over me: then shall I be upright, and I shail 
be innocent from the great transgression.” 
PSA Aa Ts 

I want this morning to speak of one of 
the most insistent and dangerous tempta- 
tions which you and I will ever be concerned 
with, the sins of presumption. 

These words which I have taken for my 
text are, as you know, a part of David's 
prayer for holiness of heart and life. His 
eyes had been enlightened by the Word of 
God. The testimonies of the Lord had made 
him wise. The fear of the Lord had begun 
to make him clean—at least in desire— 
and, conscious of the danger which lurked 
in his own life, he prayed with faith and 
sincerity of heart that he might be kept 
from sins of presumption, secret faults, 


things which were coming to his self- 


consciousness as, day by day, he sought to 
live in that fear of the Lord which endures 
forever. His words express his strong 
confidence in both God’s ability to do as 
he desires, and God’s personal care over 
him, in*some way to throw a protecting arm 
around him and to support him with ade- 
quate upholding strength that he fall not 
into those things which he sees it is only 
too possible for him to fall into. A 
Beloved, all these high aspirations of the 


*Delivered at the Northfield General Confer- 
ence for Christian Workers, Friday morning, 
August 12, 1910. 


psalmist seem to teach us that a full, a per- 
fect, a complete revelation of God is not 
necessary in order to have high spiritual 
and ethical desires. What David knew of 
God was but twilight compared with the 
full blaze of revelation as we have it in 
Jesus Christ, and yet nowhere in the Word 
of God, not even excepting the New Testa- 
ment epistles, does the heart of man ex- 
press itself in such high, holy desires, in 
such high spiritual and ethical ideals, as in 
those days when men saw God far more 
dimly than we see Him to-day. And I 
deduce from that fact this further one: 
that you and I have not to wait for the 
elucidation of all the mysteries and the 
perplexing things in the Word of God 
before we seek the perfecting of our lives, 
before we start on the quest for holy living, 
living that is worthy of our high ‘calling 
in Christ Jesus and of the Name we bear. 
Indeed one may go a step farther and say 
that we have not yet begun to know God 
after a saving fashion. Of course, we have 
begun to know about Him and about His 
Word. But we have not yet begun to know 
God in a saving way; we have not. yet 
within us dominating desires, that is, de- 
sires which dominate everything else in 
our lives, dominating desires for Christian 
perfection, dominating desires to rise to 
the height of the ideal which Jesus has 
given us, to walk even as He walked and 
to be truly His witnesses in the world. 
And these desires are not original. They 
are the echoes of His desires. They are 
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responsive and reciprocal. These desires 
are the beginnings of what will be, thank 
God, a walk in correspondence with His 
life and all that that means. 

I remember a man once saying to me: 
“T do not understand all this talk about 
Christian perfection and following on to 
know the Lord more perfectly and seeking 
to be conformed to His image and likeness. 
I am perfectly satisfied to know that my 
sins are forgiven, to know that I am in 
Christ, and that there is no condemnation 
to them which are in Him, to know that 
when my course is over I am going safely 
to heaven.” I said to him: “That is all 
right, my brother, but do you think God is 
satished with that? Do you think that is 
what Jesus Christ died for?” The man did 
not answer, he just turned on his heel and 
left me. 

Beloved, the question for you and for me 
is not, Am I satisfied with my conception 
of what God requires of me? but, Is God 
satisfied with my life day by day? Is my 
life, by His grace, more closely approxi- 
mating to His standards? Is my life truly 
witnessing to Him and interpreting Him 
before the world? That is the question. I 
want to repeat, if you will let me, what I 
said a moment ago, that we have not begun 
to know God in a saving way unless, in the 
words of Samuel Rutherford, the dominant 
desire of our souls is “to be made as holy 
and Christlike as it is possible for redeemed 
men and women to become this side of 
heaven; to bring a maximum of glory to 
the name of our Lord; and to have that 
whereof to give Him which is worthy of 
the great love wherewith He has loved us.” 

This prayer of the psalmist’s, “Keep thy 
servant from presumptuous sins,’ is part 
of the expression of that dominant desire 
for holiness which is generated at the Cross 
of Jesus Christ, which is the outcome of 
my appreciation of His wondrous sacrifice 
of love. 

Now, in a certain sense, all sin is pre- 
sumptuous, and especially presumptuous in 
the man who has begun to realize the rela- 
tionship between God and himself. All sin 
is presumptuous, for all sin is rebellion. 
All sin is revolt at the holy law of God. 
All sin is hateful to God. God has said the 
last word of His thought about sin in giving 
Jesus His Son to die for the world’s re- 
demption. 

But, beloved, if sin in the world is hateful 
to God, sin in those who are called by His 
name and profess allegiance to Him is ten 
thousand-fold more hateful, because they 
who sin have accepted the law of God—at 
any rate, with intellectual assent, and know 
something of the light and love of God. 
Have you noticed the five titles and the five 
facts of the Word of God which the psalm- 
ist speaks of in this nineteenth psalm? 
“The law of the Lorp,” “the testimony of 
the Lorn,” “the statutes of the Lorn,” “the 
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commandment of the Lorn,” “the judgments 
of the Lorp.” 
servant from presumptuous sin.” 

-“The law of the Lorp” is not only a guide 
but a guard, the guard which God places 
around a man’s life, and a man sins pre- 
sumptuously when he oversteps that guard, 
tears down that defense, breaks through 
that hedge of God’s striking demands and 
commandments and escapes into: forbidden 


territory. Presumptuous sin is sin which - 
Let & 


presumes, presumes upon God’s grace. 
me illustrate what I mean. The New Testa- 


And then we read, “Keep thy ~ 


ment speaks of those who turn the, grace q 


of God into a cause for sinning, into las- 
civiousness. For instance, the welcoming of 
unholy thoughts when I know them to be 
unholy. I turn them over in my mind 


because there is a certain unclean satisfac- © 


tion in doing it, and I know that I am doing 
wrong; but as I do it, I say within myself, 
“T can always go back to God and be 
cleansed and forgiven.” That is a presump- 
tuous sin, a sin which presumes upon the 
grace of God. When I adapt myself to the 
insincere speech which is current and con- 
ventional in the world to-day, knowing in 
my heart that I am doing wrong, and yet 
saying to myself that I can go back to God 
and He will forgive me and cleanse me— 
that, beloved, is presumptuous sin. When 
a man finds himself in a place of difficulty 
and tells a lie to get out of it, or prevari- 
cates, saying what is not absolutely true, 
and so trades upon the grace of God, know- 
ing that he has never yet come to God and 
found less than a warm welcome—that man 
is committing a presumptuous sin. We do 
things that are compromises with con- 
science; we form unholy alliances; we 
engage in unsanctified pursuits; and some- 
times—here I am speaking more particularly 
to the young men, and I know what I am 
speaking about when I say it—we court 
temptation because we enjoy its experience; 
and we sin presumptuously when we do it. 

Brethren, I do not know of any danger 
in the Christian life so deep and so subtle 
as is this one. I do not know any prayer 
that we need so frequently to offer as this 
prayer of David’s; the prayer of utter self- 
distrust, the prayer of abandonment to the 
keeping power of Him Who is pledged to 
keep His people: “Keep me, my Lord, from 
presumptuous sin, from trading on Thy 
grace, and not trading with it.” For the 
grace of God is given to men to trade with, 
but not to trade on. God forbid! This is 
the temptation which is peculiarly strong to 
one who is easily intoxicated by success of 
any kind. We Christian ministers are prone 
to fall into it, and to fall under it, possibly 
more than any other. We are intoxicated 
by suth trifling successes of ministry as we 
have. We presume upon the grace of God. 
We presume in our work and we presume 
in our inner lives, because God is so 
gracious, so forgiving, so true, and we 
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justify ourselves to ourselves by comparison 
with other lives. We do what others do 
and we think to avoid any consequences in 
ourselves and in our life and in our work 
by reference to general custom. Just as 
in nature there is a law of protective color- 
ing by which certain insects take upon them 
the hue of the leaf, or branch, or gravel bed 
upon which they live, and thus escape the 
observation of those that prey upon them, 
so we too often avail ourselves of the law of 
protective coloring in the spiritual life. 
Because we do just as others do, we fancy 
we are immune from consequences. But 
the man who sins presumptuously is sowing 
a crop which, though light as thistledown, 
is in his heart bringing forth a -harvest 
immeasurably larger than the crop he sows. 
The light which is in him is becoming 
darkness because he sins presumptuously. 
Let me pass on to point out to you that 
in the consciousness of the psalmist, pre- 
sumptuous sins have despotic tendencies. 
Such sins as he has known have a tendency 
to grow upon him, to become constrictive 
and binding, and ultimately to have domin- 
ion over him and to reduce him—nay, to 
degrade him—into committing what he calls 
the great transgression: “Lest they get 
- dominion over me; so shall I be undefiled 
and innocent of the great transgression.” 
Now, we all know that habit tends to 
crystallize into character. We all know that 
our mental attitude towards God, towards 
sin, towards duty, towards righteousness, 
tends to crystallize into positive character 
of life, and the insincere man—the man 
who is insincere with himself, with God, 
with duty, with sin, the man who violates 
the commands of God, and all the time 
rests upon the presumption of God’s for- 
giveness—that man is a man who deterio- 
rates until all his spiritual sensibility is 
gone. Such a man comes eventually to call 
God an evil God. I remember some years 
ago in Sicily seeing a petrifying stream. 
This stream, which came out of the sulphur 
beds, would turn to sulphur any stone or 
any living creature over and around which 
it continued to flow. I saw, for instance, 
‘a small living fish put into a little rock basin 
into which the stream fell. Soon it lost its 
power of motion, then its life, and later its 
very body turned to stone, so that after a 
few days of the dropping of that stream 
upon it, it was just a fish carved in stone. 
Presumptuous sin is like that. It falls upon 
a man and hardens him; it falls upon a 
man and de-spiritualizes him; it falls upon 
a man and de-sensitizes his conscience. It 
falls upon him in such a way that his in- 
sincerities become the very character and 
expression of his life. Well does David 
thus pray that God will keep him, that the 
restraint of God may become real in his 
life, that he may be guarded from such a 
consequence as that of which the Apostle 
- Paul, in the epistle to the Hebrews speaks, 
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of the spirit of grace despised, the blood 
of the covenant counted an unholy thing, 
and the Son of God crucified afresh and put 
to open shame. 

Do you think that I am speaking in an 
extreme sense? Take two parallel. lines, 
lines which, as mathematicians truly tell us, 
if produced to infinity will never meet and 
will always be separated by the same dis- 
tance. Let one of these lines diverge in 
the slightest degree, so slight that you could 
not measure it with any mathematical in- 
strument however delicate, from the actual 
line of original direction and then produce 
these two lines. The further you produce 
them the further they get to be apart, so 
that if you could produce them to infinity 
you would have an infinity of distance 
between them. Beloved, the awful power 
of presumptuous sin is this: that, trifling 
and negligible as it appears at first, pro- 
jected into eternity it puts an eternity of 
distance between a man and his Lord. I 
read some words the other day which are 
awfully true. They are the soliloquy of a 
man who has gone along this pathway, who 
has committed the presumptuous sin, and 
is now under its dominion. Listen to what 
he says: 


“ ‘Goodby!’ I said to my Conscience, 
‘Goodby for aye and aye!’ 

And I put her hand off harshly, 
And I turned my face away. 


“And Conscience, smitten sorely, 
Returned not from that day. 
But a time came when my spirit 

Grew weary of its way, 


“And I cried, ‘Come back, my Conscience, 
I long to see thy face.’ 

But Conscience said, ‘I cannot; 
Remorse sits in my place.’ ” 


There is an analogy to this in the physical 
life. Many a man has contracted an in- 
curable disease and been hurried to death 
by neglecting a trifling illness. A mere 
cold was thought nothing of and before he 
knew it phthisis developed and death be- 
came inevitable. A little scratch was dis- 
regarded and before he knew where he was 
the whole system was poisoned, the heart 
lost its power to pump blood through the 
body, and death ensued. It is just so in 
spiritual things. You and I need to walk 
very carefully and humbly, and very dili- 
gently to give ourselves to the fulfilment 
of the obligations of our redeemed life. 
We need to fear God and to fear sin and 
to know no other fear. 

Let me pass on to say that this prayer 
expresses David’s confident dependence on 
God and his own self-distrust, as a man 
who has learned that the domination of 
grace is the only thing that will save him 
from the domination of sin, who has 
realized something of the restraining power 
there is in God. Oh, how much more 
clearly was this realized as the ages went 
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on and as Christ came and revealed all the 
fullness of that of which these men of 
olden time saw but the prophecy, until the 
great apostle who lived so near his Lord 
could write, “I know in whom I have 
believed, and am persuaded that he is able 
to keep that which I have committed to 
him,”—to keep me from presumptuous sins. 
Paul had learned somehow that there is a 
restraining power in God, that God is able 
not only to lift a man when he has fallen, 
but to save him from falling, which is far 
greater; not only to repair the ravage, but 
to keep a man from the committal of pre- 
sumptuous sin. 

I would like now to say a word or two 
to you, from my own experience and that 
of many others, as to the restraints of God. 
How does God keep us from presumptuous 
sin? I think grace often comes to us, 
beloved, in disguise. I know a man who 
has been kept from presumptuous sin by 
the gift of a pure human love. There came 
into his life a wonderful love which 
humbled as it lifted him, and by that love, 
which was God’s grace in disguise—and 
in a very beautiful disguise, let it be said— 
by that love, fires were quenched and 
- unholy passions were controlled, and he 
was kept from presumptuous sin. A man, 
too, once came to me in London and told 
me that the restraint of God in his life had 
been an unsympathetic foreman who 
watched him with a critical and unkindly 
eye in the workroom in which he wrought. 
At first he chafed under it; then he recog- 
nized that it was grace in disguise, for it 
kept him from any neglect of duty, it kept 
him from any slowness in fulfilling his 
obligation, and hence his witness as a 
Christian man, and he came to look upon 
that irksome and unkindly condition of 
things as the grace of God keeping him 
from tampering with duty. I have known 
men who have learned to read the restrain- 
ing grace of God in the mediocrity of their 
own intellectual equipment. I have known 
ministers, just two-talent men—I am one 
of them—who thank God every day that 
they have not ten talents and so have not 
the temptations of great genius to tamper 
with truth and duty, men who thank God 
that they are kept from the temptations of 
the heights amongst which God’s great 
servants have to live. 

I know a woman in London to whom 
sickness has been as the grace of God in 
disguise. She once said to me, “I was the 
worldliest of the worldly, and then from 
being a bright, strong, healthy girl I 
became a weak and invalided woman.” For 
thirty years it has been impossible for her 
to go after the things which once charmed 
and enchained her, and she knows God as 
few people know God. She prays with a 
power which brings heaven down not only 
into her own life but into the lives of those 
brought into the blessed circle of her inter- 
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cession, and this sickness and consequent 
restriction have been the answer of God 
to her prayer, “Keep thy servant from pre- 
sumptuous sins.” 

-One thing more. A sensitive conscience 
and an unsleeping memory are a part of 
God’s answer to this prayer, memory which 
will not suffer me ever to close my eyes 
upon the fact of my frailty and my past 
sin. Oh, believe me, it is a part of the 
blessed gospel of God that He forgets my 


sin; but it is equally a part of it that He’ 
I see the grace © 


does not let me forget. it. 
of God in that He remembers my sin no 
more, but I see the grace of God equally in 
that He never suffers me to forget it, for, 
having ‘tasted its defilement and known its 
grip, I fear it as I fear nothing else in life. 

But above all else, beloved, not merely 


-by grace in disguise but by grace undis- 


guised, revealed, illumined, wonderful, in 
Christ Jesus, does God answer this prayer, 
and may you experience its answer day by 
day. In Jesus Christ, the grace of God 
incarnate, I get the answer to. this 
my prayer. His example, for -instance. 
Though He said very little about sin and 
shame and insincerity, yet His whole life, 
as we have it recorded, was a merciless and 
pitiless exposure of it, and I am told to 
walk in His steps. And, more than that, 
by His perpetual presence and by that 
union with Him which is not emotional 
but the most real relationship of life, there 
is created a correspondence with Him, a 
quick, discerning power, an enlightened 
vision and sensitive conscience and power 
of action which makes it possible to avoid, 
to resist and to obey. “Keep thy servant 
from presumptuous sin.” 

Beloved, if we will dwell with Christ, if 
we will walk with Him, if we will yield 
our lives to Him, it shall be as when one 
takes a bundle of steel filings—to use an 
illustration which I saw carried out in 
a laboratory some time ago—and passes 
through it an electric current. Every 
tiny steel filing becomes itself instinctively 
a magnet, and practices and manifests in 
a degree all the qualities of that mysterious 
thing known as electricity. The tiniest steel 
filing becomes instinct with all the powers 
of that mysterious electricity. When a 
man walks with Christ and lives with Christ 
and yields to Christ and loves Christ, that 
man himself becomes a partaker of the 
Divine nature. His life unerringly, in- 
stinctively, in its conscious points, becomes 
the magnet of true righteousness, and the 
whole course of his life is steered accord- 
ingly. Then, as said the psalmist, he will 
be innocent of the great offense, but only 
because he has been kept by the power of 
God, because the great, mighty Lord has 
hedged his life around, has visited him 
by His spirit, and daily renews His grace. 
Thus all the glory is His. May it be so in 
our lives! 


VUNG SE RTS doe Sis 


Rev. Gaius Glenn Atkins. 


“Do we begin again to commend our- 
selves? or need we, as some others, epistles 
of commendation to you, or letters of com- 
mendation from you? Ye are our epistle, 
written im our hearts, known and read of 
all men: forasmuch as ye are manifestly 
declared to be the epistle of Christ minis- 
tered by us, written not with ink, but with 
the Spirit of the living God; not in tables 
of stone, but in fleshy tables of the heart.’ 
m2 Cor. Wi. I-3. 

This is a fragment from one of the great 
letters of the greatest letter writer in the 
world. No man ever put pen to paper or 
stylus to wax whose letters have been read 
by so many people, have so profoundly 
influenced the life and conduct of the gen- 
erations, have been so dwelt upon, and have 
revealed so inexhaustible a content of truth 
and power as the letters of the Apostle 
Paul. And yet I venture to say that if he 
- were here this morning to bear his own 
testimony he would declare to us that the 
letters which he cared most about, which 
seemed to him most precious, which most 
perfectly declared his mediation of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, have never come 
down to us at all. They were living epis- 
tles written in the lives of men and women 
whose very names have been forgotten, but 
who nevertheless went up and down the 
dark and tortuous streets of Greek and 
Roman cities with a light in their eyes 
which their fellows did not possess, and a 
word upon their lips which was the secret 
of the Lord. Men and women who testified 
in an age steeped in materialism to the su- 
premacy of the spiritual, men and women 
who declared to races which had lost en- 
tirely their sense of values the supreme 
value of life, men and women who taught 
the holiness of joy and the joy of holiness 
to a time ignorant of both, men and women 
who declared to those bound helpless in 
their own sin the redeeming grace of God 
in Jesus Christ—living epistles of Christ 
ministered by the Apostle Paul! These, one 
ventures to say, he would set before us, if 
he could, as the supremest revelation of the 
- power of the gospel which he taught and 
the Lord Whom he served. 

But the book of living epistles was not 
closed when the men and women of Cor- 
inth died. We are all living epistles. We 
are men.and women declaring in the to- 
tality of our lives, their sources, their 
qualities, the hiding their power and mak- 
ing evident by that which is winged beyond 
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words, our loves, our loyalties, our hidden 
thoughts and our secret comradeships. 

We are all epistles according to our an- 
cestors, ancestral epistles declaring fo our 
contemporaries what sort of fathers and 
mothers, and grandfathers and grand- 
mothers we really had. I hear sometimes’ 
in the speech of my little daughter an ac- 
cent which I heard in the speech of her 
great-grandmother, an accent which I hear 
again and again in the speech of my father, 
and an accent which more than once I sur- 
prise upon my own lips. Eyes that have 
long since been closed look out of our 
eyes; voices which have long since been 
silent speak from our lips; hands which 
have long since returned to the dust never- 
theless extend themselves in our gestures. 
And motives and impulses which lived 
aforetime in the lives of those from whom 
we draw ourselves, live now in our lives 
and the lives of our children. We are an- 
cestral epistles. 

We are racial episies. ‘Some of us are 
Scotch epistles; declaring it in the burr of 
our speech and the logic of our thought. 
Some of us are English epistles. Some of 
us are epistles according to the Teuton and 
Anglo-Saxon, and some of us are epistles 
according to the mystic poetic sense of the 
Celt. We are national epistles, declaring 
what sort of men and Toiheti the Scotch 
and English and French and German and 
Americans and Spaniards really are, de- 
claring, sometimes, out of what localities 
we come and in which cities we have been 
reared and in what country sides we have 
lived, the schools which we have attended, 
the universities at which we have studied, 
the influences which have moulded and 
shaped our thought-life and our intellectual 
discipline. We are declaring this, I say, all 
the time, every one of us, and those who 
run may read. 

But more than that, we are the epistles 
of theinner and the secret and the unseen. . 
We are making evident that which is hid- 
den in the very sanctuary of our souls. 
We are declaring in a multitude of ways— 
some of them subtle and some of them 
dramatic—what we really care for and 
what supremely we seek. There are men 
who are epistles of greed, and who declare 
how unlovely an inordinate and excessive 
desire for wealth may become when it is 
incarnate and walks and battles and cheats 
and lies and forgets the very basis of social 
justice. There are men who are epistles of 
the meanest _and-lowest passions, who de- 
clare how perverted life may be when that 
which ought to be kept resolutely under- 
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neath has got on top and the body in 
the saddle whips and spurs the soul. 
There are men who are epistles of vacuity, 
whose lives possess in their self-revelation 
an even more terrible quality; men who 
seem to live and yet are dead, whose spirits 
belong to the world of shades while their 
bodies occupy the realms of space and time. 
And, thank God, there are men and women 
everywhere who are epistles of the noble 
things, who are declaring to us how beauti” 
ful life is, how strong and victorious ser- 
vice is, how great the transforming power 
of sacrifice, the ennobling power of truth, 
the glory of the comradeship of Christ and 
the might and healing of His redemption! 
We are living epistles, living epistles all. 

And I want to say that this self-revela- 
tion of ours possesses sometimes a blessed 
and sometimes a terrible veracity. No man 
in the long run misquotes himself, He may 
misquote himself from time to time, but 
the sum total of the revelation of his life 
is ultimately and searchingly veracious. 
What we are gets itself said. What we 
seek gets itself shown. What we love gets 
itself declared in our lives. The psycholo- 
gists are beginning to find this out. They 
will put a bit of an instrument on your pulse 
which has the power of self-registration, 
and then they will throw a shadow of 
its records magnified on the screen. Then 
they will show you a picture or name 
a word which will excite your imagination. 
They will search out your secret paths of 
suggestion, the short cuts of relationship 
in thought and desire, and the very quick- 
ening of your pulse will be thrown upon 
the screen, a living epistle as to the very 
secret intimations of your spirit and the 
things which you think no one knows, and, 
you hope, not even God. It comes out in 
our eyes, if we hold it back from our lips. 
It gets itself somehow in the accents of 
our speech, if we think we have succeeded 
in keeping it out of our words and our 
sentences. We shall not easily—no, we 
shall not escape at all. It is imperative, 
this self-revelation which is read upon us. 
We declare to the world the things which 
are absolute and imperative in the lives of 
our spirits. 

And then I want, in the next place, to say 
that all this—this vital and effective dis- 
closure of our compelling motives and in- 
carnate ideals—is near the supreme service 
of our lives. By thatI mean that a man’s 
life is the searching and ultimate and con- 
vincing revelation of what he believes; that 


the Church is the nation’s Bible; that you 


are going to judge of a man’s creed by his 
life. The things which get themselves 
wrought into our lives and expressed 
through our lives are compelling and cre- 
ative. 

In those stormy times before our Civil 
War, when Wendell Phillips was conduct- 
ing his campaign and spreading his propa- 
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ganda for the abolition of slavery, he said 
one day: “You think you are governed by 
legislatures and congresses, by courts and 
by laws; but you are not so governed at 
all. 
and by public opinion.’ One of the grea 
English jurists has recently written a most 


fascinating book to show that, after all, the 


You are governed by the newsnaPeaa 


English constitution is simply the constant’ 


incarnation of English public 
What makes public opinion? What goes 


opinion. 


to make up that whole body of spiritual ~ 


force and reality addressing itself at once 
to what we think and what we are? 
very supremely the constant revelation of 
our lives. The voice of the nation is the 
voice of those who make up the nation. 
The English epistle is the epistle of the 
English lives, and the American epistle is 
the epistle of the American lives. 
man and woman of us by the implicit testi- 
mony of what we are and what we do is 
doing- more than we can do in any other 
way to help create the standards by which 
we ourselves are moved, the ideals by 
which we ourselves are governed, the con- 
ceptions by which we are driven on, the 
atmosphere by which we are surrounded. 
It is the fruition of our lives. 
lips are silent this other testimony will go 
on.. When our hands shall write no longer, 
the things that our hands have written shall 
not perish, though indeed they be funded, 
gathered up and made a part of the things 
which are common to us all. The supreme, 
creative continuity in life is that to which 
we testify, not only by what we say but by 
what we do and what we are; the whole 
visible revelation of ourselves. 

Men understand that always the greatest 
book which a teacher writes is written in 
the loyalty of his disciples. He may do a 


bit of work as an investigator which has 


its value, but after all, the supreme thing 
which he does is done in the lives of the 
boys and of the girls who came under his 
teaching. A minister is glad if he gets a 
book published, some of his sermons put 
in print, or some of the things which he 


Every ~ 


Tt iss 


When our — 


thinks about the unseen and eternal given — 
shape and form; but, after all, his supreme — 
service lies in the lives of men and women, ~ 
and his ultimate message, I think, in the — 


lives of men and women to whom he min- 
isters. The politician must get his plat- 
form not in print but in the convictions of 
voters. When you have got a living epistle 
you have got the supreme testimony, for 
life so touching life and kindling truth 


shall go down through the generations and — 


world without end. 

. This has been the method of God. When 
He would show us the supremacy of His 
love He sent us the Living Epistle. He 
wrote His condescension, His yvaous, His 
humiliation, His approach to our human 
need, not in the difficult passages of Philip- 


fians, but in a language which all can | 
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understand, in the helplessness of the little 
Child in the manger of the -incarnation. 
He wrote His comradeship in the friend- 
ship_of Jesus. Christ with the men and 
women who went up and down ‘the high- 
ways of Palestine with Him. He wrote 


and the eternal regnancy of living love in 
the empty tomb. It was the message of 
God alive and incarnate. Even God has 
sent to us a Living Epistle. 

Now, this is a thing we can all do. I 
said a while ago we could not help doing 
it. A little child can write a letter in terms 
of life which all can understand, so speak- 
ing a universal language. No one of us is 
so shut in, so bounded, so restrained that 
he cannot make this supreme utterance, 
this ultimate testimony. I heard some men 
talking recently of Henry Drummond and 
the marvelous testimony of his “mattress” 
grave whence he went up through the gates 
into the celestial city. Nothing Henry 
Drummond ever said, nothing Henry 

Drummond ever wrote, had such power as 
testimony as did the courage and cheer 

~ that made the chamber of his pain, and the 
- place of his weary restraint, when his day 
had too soon its setting, the very abiding 
place of the Spirit of the Eternal. You 
and I, thank God, know men and women 
like that, lives whose testimony is beautiful, 
who are bearing their witness under all 
sorts of difficulty and circumstance, and 
testifying to the comradeship of the Spirit 
in the dark places of life. 

I say we can all wtite such letters as 
this, and, more than that, when we have 
got them written they speak a universal 

language. It is so hard to get past the 
veil of words. What I say may not mean 
to you what it means to me, there are so 
many subtle turns and shades in our lan- 
guage; but here is a kind of universal lan- 
guage that overpasses all national barriers 
and goes down through the ages and mar- 
ries the generations together and becomes 
a sort of great common, universal language 
which is just as wide as our humanity. 

And now put all these things together. 
If we are all living epistles, declaring not 
only the sources but the -externalities and 
intimacies of our lives; if all this possesses 
a sometimes blesse fe a eee 
rible city; if it is the strongest thing, 
both Ee naed and for evil, which goes out 
of our lives; if it is the method of all wise 
teachers, and supremely the method of God 
Himself; if it is the sort of thing every 
one of us can do, and every one of us can 
understand, then I think it goes without 
saying that we ought to be immensely care- 
ful as to what our. lives really express. 
What sort of episfles. ought we men and 

~ women to become? ‘The Apostle Patl has 
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given the great and final formula. We are 
to be epistles of Christ, who declare all 
that He declares, as best we can, and so 
make real His gospel within the limitations 
of our own personality. When one comes 
to a statement like this one hesitates help- 
less in the face of it all. Who shall de- 
clare what it is to be an epistle of Jesus, 
to incarnate the gospel, to make seen the 
unseen, to make the temporal eternal, and 
to declare where all men may know and 
take witness all the love and healing of 
God? 

It is the whole gospel, and we are to 
make it real in our lives. There are, I 
think, three reasons why we ought to do 
this. The first is because we need so to.do 
it, About the biggest thing in our lives is 
their capacity for revealing the things 
which touch and move them. You and I 
are not very much in ourselves as original 
documents, but when we are epistles of 
love and truth and life, then life becomes 
splendid and as God would have it to be. 
The great thing about life is its capacity 
for revelation, the capacity of the mind to 
get hold of truth. “O God,” said Kepler), 
when he had plotted the orbit of the planet \ 
Mars, “O God, I think Thy thoughts after 
Thee!” That is the splendor of the human 
mind—to reveal the thought of God. It is 
the splendor of the human conscience to 
reveal the will of God, to hear the accent 


- of the Eternal in that which seems merely 


the passing, and to answer back to the 
Eternal Word the sacrificial and splendid 
response of a self-abandoned life. It is 
the glory of our nature to incarnate and 
reveal love, to receive it as the sea marshes 
on the coast receive the tides of the sea. 
When the sea withdraws itself all the 
marshes are noisome places, all the chan- 
nels of the waters are bare and _ slimy. 
Then the tide begins to come in and all 
these dark and slimy channels begin to fill 
with living waters which catch the sky and 
speak it back again. The marshes become 
things of life and beauty saturated with the 
incoming of the tide and sharing the heal- 
ing vastness of the sea itself. It is the 
glory of life to give place to the invading 
presence of the Divine until all the chan- 
nels are filled up with the healing and 
transforming of that which, flowing from 
out the heart of the Eternal, comes for the 
cleansing of the lives of men. 

And the tragedy of life, men and women, 
as we see it all about us is that men are 
so inadequate in their revelations. It is 
as if this organ which was built for all 
splendid melodies should be silent, or used 
only for the cheap and the passing. It is 
as if some marvelous instrument meant to 
catch for us some word, perhaps from 
Mars, should bring us only the idle gossip 
of the street. Weare declaring too largely 
the supremacy of the temporal, the desir- 
ability of the material, the reality of the 
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merely passing. Oh, we were meant to do 
better than that! We are tuned for voices 
beyond the stars, and are wrought for the 
revelation of the Divine. 

All this is tremendously concrete. Take 
it in just the matter of business alone, 
where men are so largely revealing the 
lower and meaner side in business trans- 
actions. When we meet, as one does often 
enough but not too often, the man who 
conceives his business in the terms of the 
sacramental, how splendid it all becomes! 
How commerce becomes a part of the will 
of God, and how buying and selling relates 
itself to those things which are holy! 
When a man can reveal all that in his busi- 
ness, what a pity it is that his revelation 
falls so far short! And our politics are 
exactly the same. When a man becomes 
an epistle of the King, and politics becomes 
the conduct of the kingdom, is there any- 
thing like it anywhere? How we take all 
the men who make this real to us and set 
them on high and hold fast to them and 
follow them generation in and generation 
out. What a pity it is, when there is so 
much that is the very stuff of the kingdom 
of God to declare in politics, that we de- 
clare so much that belongs to another 
realm. 

And this is needed not only because we 
need it but because the order to which we 
belong sadly needs it. \What our world 
needs is an affirmation which it cannot help 
but hear and heed of the supremacy of th 
Spirit. Men are needing a new sense o 
values. What we need is what every age 
has needed, and what we try to cheat our- 
selves into believing that we do not need. 
We need the very heart of the gospel in 
the present days. We need that whole- 
some, compelling, beautiful touch with 
might and sanity and power. How is it 
going to be made real when the men and 
women of the churches are not making it 
real? It cannot be done, I am sure, by any- 
thing which the ministers say. I do not 
mean that what we say does not help. God 
forgive us: if it does not help and help 
a great deal. But it cannot be done in 
that way alone. Ultimately it can be done 
only as the home, the place of politics, 
the counting house—only as every place 
of human activity is made the very dwelling 
place of the Spirit, is made the place for 
the revelation of Christ. 

Then, we need to do this because Christ 
needs itdone, Allthis morning the light has 
been trying to come through. It has only 
half broken through now. There was a 
glimpse of it a while ago, The light try- 
ing to get through the clouds, the sun try- 
ing to possess his own, the lord of the day 
trying to come into the day which was 
made for him. Is there anything in the 
world like love trying to possess its own? 
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Is there anything like truth trying to get 
spoken and understood? Is there anything 
like beauty trying to get lived out? Is 
there anything like the Spirit trying to be 
made supreme? Well, take all that, lift 
it up, magnify it, enlarge it, and it is 
the Lord Christ seeking to come to His 
own, waiting for something very much 
more intimate than the doors of our lives, 
waiting beside the very springs of our be- 
ing in thought and desire and loyalty and 
imagination to take possession of them and 
saturate them with His.own Spirit, and so 
to make Himself real in His own world 
and understood by His own brothers, fol- 
lowed by those who were meant to be His 
disciples, loved by those who were born to 
love Him, and glorified by those for whom” 
He came to suffer. If all this somehow 
could become immensely and beautifully 
and searchingly real in our lives and our 
churches, how many things which we want 
done would find themselves accomplished! 

What then, out of the need of it all, be- 
comes our own personal task? It is with- 
out doubt to see to it that we as living 
epistles become better than we have been. 
It is not very likely that there is anyone 
here this morning who is not in some sense 
already an epistle of Christ. It is because 
we are that, that we are here together; 
but, on the other hand, it is not very likely 
that there are many of us here this morn- 
ing who could not be better epistles of 


ph gee than we really are. 
Vy 


Two or three years ago when I was liv- 
ing in Detroit one of our men there, with 
a care for such things, got hold of an old 
manuscript of the Testaments. It seemed 
for a time likely to prove a find of excep- 
tional value. I think after all it was only 
what they call one of the Coptic gospels. 
But he gathered a company of us together 
one night, had an expert from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan to tell us about it, and 
so we had the story and turned its pages. 
The gospels were there, but they were 
nearly all stained; the edges were often 
torn and worn away; some pages were part- 
ly burned, and many pages were missing 
altogether. There were places where it 
was impossible to read. It was the gospel 
and the epistles, but how difficult, how defi- 
cient, how unintelligible! I wonder if our 
lives are like that: a bit burned by some un- 
holy passion, a bit stained by something that 
ought not to be there! I wonder whether 
we do not put something in here and leave 
something out there! Is that the testimony 
of our lives? If so, thank God, we can 
bring all this together again and have it 
all cleaned and rewritten, and touched with 
something of the sacrifice of the Cross and 
something of the fire of His passion, until 
the letters begin to live and glow as we 
declare the love and the Lordship of Christ. 


(RELE SLULENCEeOPLLE SUS," 
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“Pilate saith unto Jesus, Whence art 
thou? But Jesus gave him no answer.’ 
John xix. 9. 

Have you ever thought about the silence 
of Jesus? A great many sermons have 
been preached and a-great many books have 
been written about His words; but to-night 
I wish to ask you to think about His 
silence, His mighty, magnificent, majestic 
silence. 

Three times over in the story of the last 
hours we are told that when men questioned 
Jesus, He answered nothing. Why was 
that? It cannot’ have been because of any- 
thing in Himself. “He delighteth in 
mercy”; “he waiteth to be gracious.” Why 
was it? Well, I think we shall get at some 
at least of the reasons if we think for a 
little while of the moods of mind of the 
persons to whom it is said that He gave 
no answer. 

I. First of all, we have THE FALSE WIT- 
NESSES. Our Lord had been arrested and 
was standing before the priests’ tribunal. 
His enemies had tried to inveigle Him by 
skillful questions, but His straightforward- 
ness had foiled them. Now they change 
their tactics and resolve to convict Him, if 
possible, on the testimony of others. So 
they search for witnesses. But those they 
first find give testimony so transparently 
false that nothing can be made of it. 

At last two come forward who seem 
likely to serve the purpose. Their state- 
ment is half truth, and on that account all 
the more dangerous. “We heard him say, 
I will destroy this temple that is made with 
hands, and within three days I will build 
another made without hands.” But in si- 
lence Jesus stood and heard it all. “As a 
sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he 
opened not his mouth.” Why was that? 
It was because the men before whom He 
stood were false men, witnesses and judges 
alike. The witnesses knew that their 
statements were deceptions: they had been 
suborned to make them. The judges knew 
that the testimony was false: they had bar- 
gained for it and had paid for it with 
money, and yet they were prepared to act 
upon it, if that proved possible. To such 
men our Lord was silent. Speech would 
have been idle. eo) 

Is there any man with whom it is more 
hopeless to try to deal than the man who 
is false? There is nothing to work upon. 
You never know when you have got him, 
and at last you give him up in despair. A 
little while ago I was asked to go and speak 
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to two young men—young men who had 
just left one of our English public schools 
but who were going to destruction just 
as fast as Satan could carry them. I 
went to their house one morning and I 
talked with them. They seemed as peni- 
tent as ever could be. They promised— 
and, as I thought, with perfect sincerity— 
amendment. We talked together for a time 
and then I shook hands with them and said 
goodby. After they had left the room 
their sister came to me and we sat and 
talked for a little while longer. As we 
talked I heard the front door shut, and I 
said to her, “What is that?” She said, “I 
am afraid it is the boys gone out.” And 
she was quite right. Within a few minutes 
of their conversation with me they were 
back at their old haunts and their old 
habits. We cannot make anything of peo- 
ple like that. We cannot—but cannot 
Christ? No; not because there is any limit 
on the Divine side, but because there is on. 
the human. A man may bring himself to 
a position in which no help can help him. 
He prays and struggles about his sins, but 
he does not wish to give them up. He prays 
like Saint Augustine, “Lord, make me a 
Christian, only not just yet.” Christ is 
silent; God gives no answer. He is com- 
ing to the Lord, but he is coming with a 
double heart. 

A little while ago there was published in 
London a book by a well-known preacher, 
and in that book he makes the following 
confession:, “I will tell you what has most 
cut me to the heart in the work I have 
tried to do. It is that I have again and 
again met with people in whom there is 
not truth. They will not face up to the 
facts of their own case. Is there anything 
more terrible and tragic than this utter 
crumbling away of character, when a man 
will not look at the truth about himself! 
If I despair of any man, I despair of that 
man, because I do not know how to deal 
with him. He is like a decaying wall. 
Every time you knock the nail in it just 
falls out again.” 

And so I plead with any one whose con- 
science is troubling him to-night about his 
life, and I say to him, Be honest, my 
friend; be straight with God and be straight 
with yourself: and I promise you that you 
will not have long to wait until you hear 
the Saviour speaking to you in words of 
forgiveness and of strength. 

II. Now we pass to the other two 
cases. They are cases of individuals, and 
on that account they are more concrete and 
interesting. The first of them is the case 
of Pimate. When Pilate said to Jesus, 
“Whence art thou?” he seemed to be ask- 
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ing a perfectly reasonable question. But 
Jesus gave him no answer. Why was that? 
In order to discover the reason of this si- 
lertce, we must go back a little way. Pilate, 
you remember, was the Roman governor of 
Judea. His presence in Palestine was for 
the maintenance of order and for the ad- 
ministration of Roman law. Up to this 
point his dealings with the Jews had been 
exceedingly unfortunate. But now for 
some reason he wished to conciliate them. 
He seems to have thought that. he had 
found in Jesus a medium of conciliation. 
Accordingly his conduct throughout the 
whole trial is not the conduct of a man 
with the authority and the legions of Rome 
at his back. It is that of a weak vacillator 
tossed backwards and forwards on the wave 
of popular tumult. ; 

First of all, he declares Jesus innocent. 
Then with marvelous inconsistency he gives 
Him over to be scourged. He mocks Him; 
in derision he calls Him the king; he gives 
Him over to the people to crucify Him; 
and no sooner has he handed Him over 
than he tries every artificé to get Him back 
from their power. Among the cries that 
arise from the multitude there is one which 
says that Jesus had claimed to be the Son 
of God. Pilate was a Roman, with all the 
superstition of his race. He seems to have 
remembered the old legends upon which the 
’ religion of his race was founded, legends 
about the sons of the gods having come 
down in the form of men, and he appears 
to have thought, “What if after all there 
is something in this Man’s claim?” ‘When 
Pilate heard that saying,” the saying about 
the Son of God, “he was the more afraid.” 
In order that he might inquire into it he 
led Jesus aside, and in their privacy he said 
to Him, “Whence art thou? Is this claim 
true? What does it mean?” But Jesus 
gave him no answer. Brethren, why was 
that? It was because for Pilate that was 
not the question. Pilate was not there to 
decide who was the Son of God and who 
was not. Pilate was there to do his civil 
duty. He was there to administer Roman 
law. He was there to punish guilty men 
and to set the innocent free. No matter 
whether Jesus was the Son of God or the 
son of a Galilean peasant, if Jesus was in- 
nocent, as Pilate had declared Him to be, 
there was no room for parley of this sort. 
The only course open to a just judge was 
to give Jesus unqualified acquittal. But for 
political reasons Pilate was stifling his con- 
science and condemning Him. 

Conscience in Pilate, in you, or in me, is 
the groundwork of the religious nature. 
It is that through which God works upon 
us. We have wills of our own. By our 
wills we make our choices. Conscience 
comes forward, and in virtue of the power 
which God has given to it claims to guide 
those wills. It points to what is right and 
says, “Choose that.” It points: to what is 
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wrong and says, “Avoid that!” God has 
put the scepter of our lives in the hands of 
conscience; where reason argues, conscience 
commands; where wisdom falters, con- 
science is certain. Like a dove to its cote, 
like an arrow to its mark, conscience goes 
straight to what it knows to be right. 

We are here gathered around the central 
things. Is it too much to suppose that 
there is someone here who is face to face 
with the central Person? To-night you, 
perhaps, find Christ before you for judg- 
ment, the very embodiment of all that is 
pure and all that is strong and all that is 
beautiful. My friend, you cannot escape 
Him. Sooner or later every one of us must 
deal with Him. You remember that legend 
that we know by the name of “Quo vadis?” 
It tells how Saint Peter had fled from Rome 
because doom had settled upon the city. It 
tells how as he fled across the plain, he was 
met by a vision of his Master, and the Mas- 
ter said to him, “Quo vadis?” “Whither 
goest thou?” -Now, why is that legend so 
appealing? Is it not because it reminds us 
that Christ is unavoidable? “Whither shall 
I go from thy Spirit? or whither shall I flee 
from thy presence?” Well, to-night some 
one of you is perhaps asking the very ques- 
tion that troubled Pilate: “What shall I do 
with Jesus?” Your conscience, taught by 
the Holy Spirit, says to you, “Crown Him 
the Master, the Lord of your life.” But 
there are other voices—expediency, vacilla- 
tion, timidity—that tell you to leave the 
matter alone for a little while. If you obey 
the first voice, all is well. If you obey the 
second voice, you begin a course of trifling 
with conscience, conscience at work on the 
very supremest matter. That can have only 
one ending, the silencing of its voice. My 
brother, do that if you will, but, oh, I be- 
seech you, know what you are doing! Con- 
science is for you the voice of God, the 
voice of Christ. 

III. Now we come to Herop. Pilate 
had heard some one say that Christ was 
from Galilee, and he thought to get rid of 
Him by sending Him to Galilee. When 
Herod saw Jesus, he was glad. “He had 
heard many things about him.’ He hoped 
to see some miracle done by Him. He 
questioned with Him in many words, but 
to Herod’s light-hearted queries Jesus 
gave no answer. Why? Because Herod’s 
mood was the mood of a frivolous. man. 
He regarded Him as a wonder worker, and 
he hoped to see Him do some miracle. 
That was his highest thought of the patient 
Sufferer, the Son of God and the Son of 
man. But Jesus would not do it. He 
would call down all the power of heaven 
to give back to the widow her only son, but 
He would work no miracle for the amuse- 
ment of Herod and Herod’s court. I do 
not know that there is-anything in all the 


gospels more wonderful than the economy 


of Jesus. He would not do it. 


enters 


The Silence of Jesus. 


Now Herod had not always been like 
that. There was a time when his friend 
was John the Baptist. He had him about 
his palace. He heard him preach, and many 
things that the Baptist told him to do he 
did. But there was one thing that he would 
not do. There was one thing that he kept 
in his life and would not cast out. And 
that thing brought Herod to‘ the ground. 
Be sure your sin will find you out: it may 
never be found out, but it will find you out. 

There is a phrase, a tremendously ethical 
phrase, in one of the early chapters of 
Genesis. The words of the phrase are 
words spoken by God to Cain when He 
knew that he was nursing in his heatt 
bitter thoughts against his brother. God 
said to him, “If thou doest evil, sin coucheth 
at the door.” Now that is an awful figure. 
It is that of a lion crouching on a man’s 
threshold. Once, twice, thrice it lets the 
man pass and the man becomes negligent. 
He thinks he is perfectly safe. Four times, 
_ five times—and then it springs upon him 

and brings him to the ground! That is 
the figure, and the idea of it is this: that 
if you take a sin into your life you put a 
wild beast on your doorstep. Once, twice, 
thrice it may let you pass. You may for- 
get all about it; but one day it will spring 
and it will bring you to the ground. That 
was what happened to Herod. He kept 
this awful thing in his life. He thought 
that one day he would put it out, but he 
kept it in. He fancied that he was its 
master. All the time it knew it was his 
master, and one day it sprang upon him. 
It put its fangs into him and made him do 
what it wanted him to do; it made him 
slay the holiest and best friend that he had 
ever had. 

In a little while Galilee began to ring with 
the fame of Jesus and people put forth all 
sorts of conjectures as to who this new- 
comer was. Some of them saw Him do 
stern things and said one to another, “This 
is Elijah over again.’ Some heard Him 
speak tender words, and they said one to 
another, “This is Jeremiah back again.” 
And there were others who would not go 
so far as to venture any definite opinion; 
they said, “He is at least one of the proph- 
ets.” The news of all this came to Her- 
od’s palace. There arose before him the 
vision of the martyred Baptist and in fear 
he whispered, “This is no Elijah; this is 
no Jeremiah; this is John the Baptist whom 
I beheaded. He is risen from the dead.” 
If Christ had met Herod then He would 
have met a remorseful man, open, perhaps, 
to good. But a year or more of mirth had 
driven every serious thought out of his 
mind, and when at last they meet, all that 
Herod sees in Him is a source of passing 
sport. “Herod with his men of war set 
him at nought, and mocked him.” To such 
a man Jesus was silent. What good would 
speech have done? 
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My friends, is there no relevance in all 
that to ourselves? I am certain that there 
is. A man may school himself, as Herod 
schooled himself, into oblivion of all 
the serious and more spiritual aspects of 
life. And I do not think you will call 
me a “kill-joy”’ if I say that the whole ten- 
dency of our time is to help us in that di- 
rection. It is part of the materialism whose 
uprising has marked both your country and 
mine within the last quarter of a century. 
Men are busy about material things; they 
are busy with their business; they are busy 
with their sport. Jesus speaks to them, but 
in the multitude of other voices His voice 
cannot be heard, and then at last He alto- 
gether ceases to speak. And so I believe 
that there is going on an awful present-day 
repetition of this silence of Jesus. 

If any of you have read Dante you will 
remember a weird conception that occurs 
towards the close of his “Inferno.” Along 
with Virgil he is passing through one of 
the lower circles of hell and they come 
upon certain persons and Dante asks Vir- 
gil, “Who are these?” And Virgil an- 
swers, “That is so-and-so, and that is so- 
and-so, and that is so-and-so,” mentioning 
the names of persons whom Dante knew. 
Dante turns to Virgil and says: “But that 
cannot be. I left those people up above, 
eating and sleeping and wearing clothes.” 
“Ves,” replies Virgil, “their bodies are alive 
but their spirits are dead, and these are 
they.” 

My friends, it is an awful thought—but 
life is full of awful thoughts, and you can- 
not rid life of its awe, of its peril, of its 
responsibility—it is an awful thought, but 
I believe it is a true one, that there are men 
and women engaged in all the activities of 
life, respected and respectable, who have 
yet made themselves impervious to the 
voice of Jesus. 

TV. But I cannot stop here. I should 
not be a preacher of the gospel if I did. 
We have seen that Christ is silent to the 
man who is false; we have seen that He 
has never a word for the man who is sti- 
fling his conscience; we have seen that He 
answers nothing to the man who prostitutes 
life by regarding it as a great amusement. 
That is the negative: is there no positive? 
That is the dark side: is there no bright 
side? Yes, thank God, there is. If there 
were not, neither you nor I should be here. 
There is a bright side, and that is the gos- 
pel. If I have before me any true, earnest, 
seeking man of woman, anyone who in 
seriousness and sincerity wants to hear the 
Saviour’s voice, then there is one thing that 
I am commissioned to tell him, and if not 
that one thing then nothing at all, and that 
one thing is, that if in seriousness and sin- 
cerity he wishes to hear Him, he may cer- 
tainly count upon hearing Him. “Speak, 
Lorp; for thy servant heareth.” 


“FAINT NOT.”* 


Rev. John A Hutton, M.A. 


“Wherefore, we faint not.” 2 Cor. ww. 


FO Reels 

There is no better way of spending an 
hour over the Bible—especially for those 
who are advanced beyond the very be- 
ginnings of the Christian life—than simply 
to look up, with the help of a concordance, 
the passages in which some particular word 
or phrase occurs. J know that this may, 
of course, be done very foolishly and un- 
profitably. For example, I have heard of 
one searching assiduously for all the pas- 
sages in which the word “nevertheless” oc- 
curs, and then copying them out in order. 
Now that may be an excellent enough task, 
and in the course of such an exercise the 
Spirit of God may find many a blessed 
opportunity for enriching or enlightening 
the mind of the student. But even in that 
case, the blessing will come not from the 
discovery here and there of such an un- 
promising word as “nevertheless,” but from 
the more beautiful and more fruitful words 
which he encountered by the way. 

And indeed, life is full of this wonderful 
kindness on the part of God. We have 
often set out to look for something, and 
God has taken advantage of the fact that 
we are now looking for anything and has 
shown us far more wonderful things than 
we were thinking about. Again and again 
we are like Saul the son of Kish looking 
for his father’s asses, and finding a king- 
dom, learning, too, that though he had 
stopped looking for his asses, even they 
had not been forgotten. And so I can 
well believe that a simple Christian soul 
searching the Bible even for such a word 
as “nevertheless” may meet God by the 
way. I repeat, it is no new thing for us 
to be looking for some little thing which 
we had lost and to find something of 
greater importance which we had lost long 
ago. The great thing in this world, 
whether we are reading the Bible at the 
moment or no, is to be on the lookout— 
on the lookout for God. 

But it is no sign of grace to be foolish, 
and there are better words to search the 
Scriptures for than such a word as “never- 
theless.” If God is pleased to bless our 
stupidity, how much more is He likely to 
bless our good sense! 

The exercise which I would recommend 
to Christians, particularly to Christian 
preachers and to all who want to be better 
Christians than they are, is this: I would 
have you get hold of some word or phrase 
which arrests you as you are reading your 
Bible, arrests you because it seems to be 


*Notes of an address delivered to ministers at 
the Northfield General Conference for Christian 
Workers, Wednesday morning, August 17, 1910. 


so true, so like what you yourself have 
felt, or better still, so like what you your- 
self have never felt, but would like greatly 
to feel; get hold of some word or phrase 
which you understand, either as having 
experienced it, or as not having expe- 
rienced it, and then get on the track of 
that word or phrase from your lists of 
parallel passages or from your. concord- 
ance. All kinds of happy results will fol- 
low. For one thing, you will positively get 
to like your Bible. For another thing you 
will get to know yourself better, especially 
if it be a really valuable word, a word of 
the human heart or of the Divine heart, 
that you are looking for. You will feel 
that you understand everything that the 
Bible says about it. You will find yourself 
getting to the roots of it, seeing beyond 
it and beneath it, seeing how one thing in 
the spiritual life is related to another thing, 
one feeling to another feeling, one grace 
to another grace, one sin to another sin, 
until, although you may not be aware of 
it, you also have come to see that, as New- 
man puts it, “there are only two luminous 
realities in this world—God and your own 
soul.” 

But I have stood on the threshold too 
long, when I° might have been proving 
all these things and doing some service to 
your spirit by giving an illustration. 

In my reading the other morning I came 
to the verse which I have made to serve 
as a text. I read: “Wherefore we faint 
not.” I had read it hundreds of times be- 
fore, for the fourth chapter of Second Cor- 
inthians is one of those chapters which we 
simply cannot do without. And like all the 
chapters which contain great and precious 
truths, the words of that chapter roll and 
swell like music or like the sea. I had 
always read on and on, but that morning 
I stopped, arrested by the word, “faint,”— 
“we faint not.” In a moment I found my- 
self recalling other passages in which the 
apostle—for it is a great word of St. 
Paul’s—uses this very expression. I re- 
called, “Let us not be weary in well doing: 
for in due season we shall reap, if we 
faint not.” I recalled, “Wherefore I de- 
sire that ye faint not at my tribulations 
for you.’ Then my mind flew back to 
that verse in the 27th Psalm: “I had 
fainted, unless I had believed to see the 
goodness of the Lorp in the land of the 
living.’ This suggested some words of 
our Lord’s, in St. Luke’s gospel, where we 
read that our Saviour spake a parable “to 
this end, that men ought always to pray, . 
and not to faint.” And so on and on, 
until for sheer lack of time I had to desist. 

But even at this stage, the whole subject 


“aint Not,” 


of “fainting” in the cause of God had be- 
come much clearer to me. Let me say 
what exactly had become clear to me. J 
The first thing which you will note as 
hinting at a principle or law upon the whole 
matter of fainting or growing tired and un- 
willing in the work or obedience of Christ, 
is that there is a great deal said about it 
in the New Testament. Now, in a way, 
that is a comforting thing to know. We 
are not the only people, the only Christians 
even, who know what it is to be on the 
point of “fainting.” Evidently it is an old 
nialady and.was familiar even in the first 
days when men were still living who had 
actually seen the face of Jesus. I say it 
is a comforting thing to know that this 
tendency to faint and tire which comes to 
us now and then is not necessarily the sign 
of some incorrigible badness in us. For 
probably we are tempted to faint for the 
same teasons that people in the New Testa- 
ment were tempted. We can well under- 
stand why they were tempted to faint. 
Here were a few people or a few com- 
panies of people setting themselves to ar- 


rest and to turn back the ancient evil of ’ 


the whole world. They were like to faint, 
just as we should be like to faint if we 
were to try to push a mountain out of its 
place. They were like to faint because the 
task seemed to be too big for them. And 
it is for that very reason that so many of 
us are not only tempted to faint, but 
actually have fainted, or have turned our 
back on our calling. 

Another thing which would dispose peo- 
ple in the early Church to “faint” would 
be not simply the quantity of the work 
which lay before them, but, so to speak, the 
quality of it. I mean to say, they would 
be apt to. lose -heart because although they 
knew that they had the gospel to declare, 
something which would bring an inner 
sunshine into everybody’s life, the people 
to whom they went seemed to have no in- 
terest in what they were saying. And so 
they would be apt to become depressed, 
trying to speak about Christ to people who 
did not want to hear. And that, too, 1s 
another reason why many of ourselves are 
not only tempted to faint, but have miser- 
ably given up. 

Such, then, is the first principle or law 
in the matter which comes home to_ us 
when we collect the passages in the New 
Testament where “fainting” is spoken 
about. We feel that it was a common 
temptation; and though we are wise not 
to excuse ourselves for any sin of our 
own by saying that other people have been 
guilty of the same, still it is a comfort to 
know that if we have fainted, it was not 
necessarily because of any real badness in 
ourselves but because of something in our 
very circumstances as bearers of light in 
a dark world. 

But there is another reason why we must 
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take care not to excuse ourselves for 
“fainting” in the Christian life by quoting 
examples of those who have done no bet- 
ter in the New Testament times. It is 
this, and it leads me to the second great 
law or principle which the pursuit of this 
word in the New Testament will discover 
to us. You will find that though there are 
a great number of references to “fainting,” 
there is no single instance of a good man 
or woman actually fainting, actually suc- 
cumbing. Indeed, it would be literally true 
to say that the word “faint” does not occur 
in the New Testament. What occurs in 
the New Testament is the phrase “not 
faint.” What the New Testament speaks 
of is not how the good people “fainted,” 
but how when they might well have fainted, 
how when they were pérhaps on the point 


-of fainting, they nevertheless kept up their 


heart. In fact, the New Testament is no 
authority upon “how to faint” or “why we 
faint”: it is an authority on “how not to 
faint,” and “why we ought not to faint.” 
And that is like the Bible everywhere. It 
does not tell us much as to how or why any 
particular evil thing should be here in this 
world. The Bible does not tell us in any final 
or satisfying way how sin, and sins of every 
kind, got into this world. But the Bible 
does tell us how sin, and every kind of 
sin, 1s to be got out of the world. The 
Bible does not, when all is said, tell us 
anything which is really final or satisfying 
to a speculative mind about the mystery of 
pain and*the presence of such a shadow as 
death in this world. But it tells us with 
great fullness how we may be helped in the 
bearing of suffering, and how we may be 
fortified in the presence of death. So in 
the matter before us, the Bible has little to 


_say on how good men faint in the higher 


obediences of life: it has everything to say 
on how they need not faint, and why they 
must not faint. 

Recall for a moment these two principles 
which we have made clear as being in the 


‘doctrine of the New Testament with regard 


to fainting: (1) that life is full of a test 
and has always been full of a test upon 
our spiritual endurance; that life brings 
and will always bring that trial of our 
spirit which disposes us to give up the good 
fight, ie. to faint; and (2) that though this 
is so, though there will always be the lia- 
bility, the temptation to yield, nevertheless 
there is no need to yield, nay, there is every 
reason and every assistance why we should 
not yield. Bring those two together and 
you have our very position in this world 
as spiritual men. Challenged, opposed, 
having more to do than in our own strength 
we can do—ready to faint, and yet all the 
time knowing that we are in league with 
the Source of all Power! 

If I am not wearying you with the repe- 
tition of the word, I should like to. go-on 
with this study for a moment or two longer. 
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I should like to make clear what the New 
Testament means by what we call “faint- 
ing,” what, according to the New Testa- 
ment, is the secret cause of it, what is the 
fallacy underlying the reasoning which 
leads on to it, what, in short, is the psy- 
chological process which, unless it be in- 
terrupted, leads on inevitably to that state 
of unwillingness, and impatience, and de- 
feat, and sadness, and heaviness of heart— 
all of which we mean when we speak of 
fainting. 

Now, the New Testament, through the 
spiritual genius and illumination of the 
Apostle Paul, makes all that plain in a 
moment. He makes it all plain by the word 
he uses for “fainting.” Like so many 
others, it is a word which he had to make 
up. For you must remember that Jesus 
Christ introduced such new things into the 
world, new states of feeling, ideas, pur- 
poses, and the shadows of all these, that 
there were actually no words even in such 
a subtle language as the Greek which could 
quite do justice to them. In some cases, the 
apostles took the best Greek word they 
could lay hands on and they used it for 
their own higher burden of meaning, and 
therefore, we might say that Jesus Christ 
came into the world not only to save men, 
but to save words, actually to create a 
clean heart and renew a right spirit within 
words. Such a word—a word which 
Christ has redeemed—is the word “love.” 
But in many cases, St. Paul especially could 
say what his heart was breaking to say 
only by making up a word to serve that 
occasion. 

Now it is a great advantage when we 
come across one of these made-up words; 
for we can see into the very soul of St. 
Paul at the time and follow his very idea. 
The word which the apostle uses for 
“fainting” is a word of this kind. He had 
to make it up. The Greek language had 
already a word for swooning, or drooping, 
or sinking exhausted (Kdurw). But St. 
Paul gives us in his word not only the state 
of feeling which we mean by faintness; he 
succeeds in telling us at the same time 
how the feeling arises. His word is 
éy«dxew, which means “to take the evil 
out of.” Let us make that clear. Take 
the words in 2 Thess. iii. 13: “But ye, 
brethren, be not weary,’ or “faint,” “in 
well doing.” His words literally mean: 
“But ye, brethren, when you are doing 
beautiful or good things, do not take the 
evil of it into your heart.” Now I think 
that is a great insight into the human heart, 
a great revelation, a great light from God 
upon our heart. For when we “faint” in 
any good cause, either in the solitary busi- 
ness of our own spiritual life, or in the 
duties which Christ lays upon us with re- 
gard to others, when we “faint,” what is 
it that really happens within us? It is just 
what St. Paul says: “we take the evil of it 


into our heart.” We dwell upon the evil 
of the experience, whatever it may be. 
We select the evil of it as though that were 
the truth of it, whereas God is the truth 
of every good thing to which we set our- 
selves. You are doing something, let me 
say, for Christ’s sake. You meet opposi- 


tion either within your own nature or out- 


side in the world. Well, the danger is that 
you let your mind begin to dwell upon the 


difficulty, upon the evil; you take that in.. 


You allow yourself to fall into thinking of 
the evil as though it were the heart of it all. 
That, says the apostle, is what we are not 
to do. It is that that tires us. We are not 
to let the difficulties that lie in the way of 
any spiritual ambition or task come right 
into our heart. God is to be in our heart; 
Christ is to be in our heart; and however 
close to us the difficulties may come we 
must never allow them to come so close to 
us that Christ cannot get in between them 
and us. 

Why, again, does anyone “faint” in his 
efforts to become the holy man Christ 
would have him be? Why does he become 
sad and depressed at his own failures and 
backslidings and ready to give up the 
fight? Once more, it is because he takes 
the evil into his heart. He sees, as the 
one thing in God’s dealings with him, that 
he has: failed or fallen short. He will not 
see the one thing which he ought above 
everything to see, that it is because God is 
dealing with him that he is conscious of 
failures at all. It is because God, because 
the Holy Ghost, is making something of 
him, that he has those pains of growth. 
That is what he must take into his heart. 

I can quote only three more verses which 
contain the idea of “fainting,” and I quote 
them because they give us, I believe, the 
true method of dealing with ourselves when 
we become aware that in the service of 
Christ we are growing slack or losing our 
keenness. It is a great thing to know how 
to deal with ourselves when we fall ill. 
And this faintness is a kind of sickness of 
the soul, in which the patient must minister 
to himself. Here then are the three 
verses and three rules for bringing back 
health and vigor to our souls: 

“Men ought always to pray and not to 
faint” (Luke xviii. 1). When you are like 
to faint, when you are on the point of 
fainting, of giving up, don’t. When you 
are on the point of sinking down in gloom, 
lean back rather on the Everlasting Arms. 
When you are like to faint, pray instead. 

The second prescription of the Spirit is, 
“As we have received mercy, we faint not” 
(2 Cor. iv. 1). I do not know what that 
means if it does not mean that when we 
are tempted to faint, tempted to give way, 
to yield, to resign, let us try to remember 
at that moment what we owe to Jesus 
Christ. “As we have received mercy, we 
faint not.” 


—— 
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_ The third recommendation of the Spirit 
is this: “Consider him that endured such 
contradiction of sinners against himself, 
lest ye be wearied and faint in your minds” 
(Heb. xii. 3). These words take us to 
the Cross of Christ and leave us there— 


there where surely we shall. become 
ashamed of the little the best. of us have 
done, the little the best of us have suffered. 

May God bless to our souls this study 
of His Holy Word, and to His name be 
all praise forever and ever. Amen. 


Bie BE BoSING OF WNREALIZED IDEALS* 


Rev. Len G. Broughton, D. D. 


“Now it was in the heart of David my 
father to build an house for the name of 
the Lorp God of Israel. But the Lorp said 
to David my father, Forasmuch as it was 
in thine heart to build an house for my 
name, thou didst well in that it was in thine 
heart.” 2 Chron. vi. 7, 8. 


I want to speak to you to-night upon the 
blessing of unrealized ideals. It is told of 
Queen Mary that she said, “If when I am 
dead you should examine my heart, you 
would find the word Calais inscribed upon 
it.” There is a similar story told of one 
of Napoleon’s soldiers, to the effect that 
he was shot near the heart and the 
doctor was trying to find the bullet; he 
looked up into the face of the doctor as he 
probed deep down near his heart and said, 
“Go a little deeper, doctor, and you will 
find the Emperor.” Now, I fancy it was 
somewhat like this with David. If one 
could have had at that time a kind of 
X-ray light to shine down into David’s 
heart and reveal his secret thoughts and 
plans and purposes, one would have found 
there a beautiful temple erected to the glory 
of God and for the worship of God. And 
yet we all know that David never saw any 
part of that temple erected. But not for 
a moment will we say that David's life 
was lived in vain in this respect. Indeed, 
the text declares that the reverse is true: 
“Forasmuch as it was in thine heart to 
build an house for my name, thou didst 
well in that it was in thine heart.” 

It was well with David, first of all, from 
the standpoint of his own personal charac- 
ter, There is a psychological law which 
says a man becomes like that which he 
thinks most about, and I do not believe 
there is any one here who has given him- 
self to any thought whatever with refer- 
ence to this principle but will agree with 
me that this is correct. : 

We see it illustrated in the affairs of 
everyday life. One of the most wonderful 
illustrations of this principle I have ever 
come across is that which is recorded in 
that truly wonderful book—a book which 
I would advise every preacher to read— 
“The Influence of the Mind upon the Body.” 

*Delivered at the Northfield General Confer- 
ence for Christian Workers, Wednesday evening, 
August: 17, -1910. 


It is written by a doctor, Dr. Tuke of Phil- 
adelphia. In this book Dr. Tuke describes 
the case of Madame Louise of France, a 
woman who became interested in the suf- 
ferings of the Saviour on the Cross. Her 
purpose was eventually to write a novel 
or story on the sufferings on the Cross. 
She gave herself to this kind of reading 
for a long time, excluding everything and 
everybody, and living in practical seclusion 
in order to-give herself to this one subject. 
At the end of her reading, just before she 
was ready to begin to write, she went into 
a trance, and while in that trance she bled 
from the palms of her hands, from her 
feet and from her side, the five points from 
which our Saviour bled upon the Cross. 
Now, my friends, if it be possible that 
constant meditation upon one theme can 
produce such wonderful physical effects, 
why should we not likewise conclude that 
constant meditation upon other lines will 
produce changes in our characters, in our 
temperaments, and in our dispositions? 

I think one of the greatest illustrations 
of this is the story told of Michel Angelo. 
Iidow note knows 1 sit issatruese lo only, 
use it for the purpose of setting forth a 
principle; but I am sure the principle is 
true whether the story is or not. It is 
said that Michel Angelo’s great master- 
piece, the head of David, was the result of 
years of constant study and meditation 
upon the lines of a perfect face. For years 
he had been contemplating this work, and 
had consequently given himself to the 
closest possible study of the outlines of a 
perfect face. When he began to work, he 
shut everybody out and kept himself in 
practical seclusion. At last when he had 
finished, and called his friends, experts 
they were, to pass judgment upon his work, 
it is said that they were more taken with 
the changes that had been wrought in the 
face and features, and even the voice, of 
the sculptor himself, than in the work that 
he had done. Wonderful as was his work, 
the change that ‘had. been wrought in 
Michel Angelo himself was far more won- 
derful. It is'said: that the hard lines of 
his face had to a great extent faded and 
that his. voice had softened until it was  al- 
most like the voice of a’woman. : It seems 
that every stroke that the man made with 
his chisel’ and mallet upon that rough» piece 
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of marble to bring out of it the conception 
that had formed itself within his own mind 
and heart, reacted upon his own features, 
and face, and spirit, and personality. 

Now, my brethren, if this be true, that 
a man eventually becomes like that 
which he thinks about, how important it 
is that we should be careful about our se- 
cret, silent meditations. My own heart 
burns within me lest I myself should not 
be as careful in this respect as I ought, for 
I do believe that the secret of holiness is 
right thinking. 

Then, again, David, by reason of his 
thinking of this temple, was a richer man 
in his influence upon others. There is an- 
other psychological principle which says 
that a man becomes like the thing that he 
most associates with. I remember saying 
this once before my wife, and she said, 
“Don’t you ever say that any more unless 
I am present.” “Why not?” I asked. She 
said, “Well, people would think that I never 
thought about you, or else they would think 
that I look like you, and I don’t want them 
to think either.” However that may be, it 
is a fact that a man will eventually, in 
spirit, in temperament, in disposition, be- 
come like the thing that he thinks most 
about and that he associates most with, for 
the stronger of two characters will pre- 
dominate. 

Dr. A. T. Schofield, one of the world’s 
greatest neurologists, in writing on the 
principle of mental therapeutics in its oper- 
ation upon the body in the production of 
disease, and likewise in the production of 
health out of disease, says: “The moment 
the eye of the doctor looks into the eye of 
the patient, that moment the healing process 
begins if it ever begins at all.” When I 
read that statement I began to look about 
me to see if I could find any practical dem- 
onstration of it. As I usually do, I started 
with myself and I said, Is this true? And 
I answered, So far as I am personally con- 
cerned it is true. For I assure you that the 
moment our family doctor comes into my 
sick chamber with his hopeful smile and 
looks down into.my face I feel better, and 
oftentimes before his medicine gets from 
the drug store and finds its place on the 
mantelpiece I am up and out. 

Some years ago I read a story of a wid- 
owed mother in England who had seven 
sons. These boys had grown up under her 
care, and one after another, as fast as they 
had reached the age of maturity, left 
home and went to sea. When the last boy 
had gone she called in her pastor, who was 
a common-sense man, and she told him the 
story of how all her boys, one after an- 
other, had gone as sailors, how she had 
never taught them along this line, and that 
they had never even seen the sea. As she 
was talking the old pastor’s eyes rested 
upon a beautiful painting that hung above 
the mantelpiece. It was the picture of a 


ship in full sail. The merry passengers 
were standing upon the deck, waving their 
handkerchiefs in glad rejoicing and great 
glee to friends who had come to greet them 
from the shore. It was a beautiful sight, 


and the old pastor said, “How long have. 


you had that picture in this room?” “Oh,” 
she said, “it was given to us as a bridal 
present when we were married.” “And you 
have raised up every one of your children 
in this room?” “Yes. This was the nurs- 
ery.” “And they have had their eyes on 
that picture all along through the years?” 
“Ves.” “Well, that’s the explanation.” And 
I do not at all doubt that it had a great 
deal to do with it. Nor do I doubt, my 
brethren, that the conduct of people to-day 
in the great round world is to a large ex- 
tent to be traced back to some simple thing 
like that, perhaps to some picture, or book, 
or person, that they came in contact with 
in the formative period of their life, and 
that stamped their character forever. And 
if that be true, how careful Christian peo- 
ple should be about the kind of pictures 
that adorn their walls! How careful we 
should be about what is in the boy’s room. 
In order to be perfectly practical, let me 
say, How careful we should be to see to 
it that the boy does not carry about in his 
pocket those abominable pictures they give 
with cigarette packages in this country. 
We talk a great deal about the evil effects 
of the cigarette. I do not believe that’ cigar- 
ettes, harmful as they are and much as I 
hate them, have done any more harm than, 
if as much as, have the pictures that go with 
them. 

Then again, David was a richer man in 
the sum total of his life. David accom- 
pished far more in the direction even of 
the building of that temple than perhaps he 
had any idea of, far more by reason of the 
fact that he thought upon it than he would 
have done had he never thought upon it at 
all. And that leads me to say that I am 
a champion of the highest possible ambition. 
I despise men who decry ambition in young 
people. I believe in ambition. I believe 
that one of the curses of the youth of to- 
day is lack of ambition. No man will ever 
hit higher than he aims. Aim at the moon 
and hit somewhere between the moon and 
the earth. Aim at the earth and hit the 
earth. 

I remember a college mate of mine, who, 
when he entered college, said, “I am deter- 
mined to take my master’s degree in four 
years.” He stayed in college four years 
and failed. He stayed five years and failed. 
He stayed six years and got his B. L., the 
lowest degree in the college. But that man 
never would have gotten his B. L. had he 
not done his level best to get his M. A. in 
four years. Some of us have to build air 
castles in order to get pine bark houses to 
live in, and I am one of them. If you could 
see the things I have planned to do you 
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would see many things that would surprise 
you, and I have no doubt that I would have 
some things on my hands I would never 
know what to do with. But how I have 
revelled sometimes in the dream and in the 
thought of doing something with my little 
life! It is not altogether the amount of 
capital that a man has when he starts out 
in life; it is the way in which he invests it. 
And life, my brother, my sister, is not 
dependent upon the amount of intellect you 
have, as a Christian worker, nor is it de- 
pendent so much upon your equipment; but 
it is tremendously dependent upon the way 
in which you invest the capital you have. 

Dreamer, air castle builder! A mission- 
ary left the South several years ago and 
went out to China. He was one of’ the 
most enthusiastic men in Christian work 
that I ever saw in my life. He was a burn- 
ing fire about missions and the conversion 
of the heathen. He just believed he was 
going out to China to turn the Empire up- 
side down in a few years. And he really 
believed it. It was not cant. When he 
went out he said, “I purpose to baptize five 
hundred Chinamen in the first year,” and 
he worked at it. To be sure, it took him 
five years to baptize one hundred; but he 
never would have gotten the one hundred, 
I do believe, unless he had been a burning 
flame of fire to get his five hundred. And 
that is the way I like to see a minister 
work. If I may give a gentle hint to my 
brethren of the ministry, it is this well- 
known saying: Undertake great things for 
‘God, and expect great things from God. 
But do not be discouraged if you do not 
bring to pass all that you undertake. 

After all, my brethren, it is the influence 
one sheds about his life that counts for 
most. Perhaps as good an illustration of 
this as I can give you is one that happened 
recently in our own hospital. We had a 
young man there, a very brilliant fellow, but 
a sceptic. One day he asked his nurse to 
have me come to see him. When I went 
in I found him perfectly ready to talk about 
spiritual things, and it was the first time 
that he had given the slightest indication 
to anybody that he was. The nurse retired 
and I sat down by his bed and rather led 
off in the conversation. Among other 
things I said, “Has this girl been talking 
to you about spiritual things?” 

“Oh, no; she has not said a word.” . 

“Has anybody else said anything to you? 

“Nobody has said anything to me. I have 
been talked to all my life until I am sick 
of talk.” 

“Well, what has come over you?” 

He raised himself up on his elbow and 
looked me straight in the eyes with the 
honesty of a seeking man, and said, “It is 
the way that sweet little nurse of yours 
has deported herself about my sick bed. 

That quiet little life, unassuming, modest, 
never venturing to say one word directly, 


but speaking with an eloquence that no 
preacher could have possessed, won that 
man to Christ. O brethren, I feel that the 
one thing that my own heart has learned 
here at Northfield this year, and that I 
will try to practice more than ever, is right 
living among my people—not so much talk- 
ing as living! 

Some years ago in one of our rich New 
York churches a man presented himself for 
membership. He was a rich man, a man 
of great influence and position, and the 
pastor felt very much elated that he had 
won this man of distinction, and he said, 
in presence of his session, “My brother, 
what sermon of mine was it that finally 
won you?” 

“No sermon at all, Doctor.” 

“Well, then, what was it?” 

“Tt was the way my coachman managed 
the horses!” 

We laugh at it, but there is beneath 
it a truth that ought to burn itself into our 
hearts so that we will never forget it. 

I hope you will not think me a reactionist 
when I say that I somehow feel that the 
whole method of our Church in winning 
the lost world has got to be reconstructed. 
There must be more emphasis placed upon 
the proper kind of life as the representa- 
tives of Jesus. The world wants to see 
that gentleness, that sympathy, that self- 
control of which we talk so much. And 
when the world sees this it will fall in line, 
for it is the one quality that the world 
longs to have; but it can never see it until 
we live it. We cannot put it on. It has 
got to be lived from within. 

Then, again, I want to say that David 
was a richer man in the results that fol- 
lowed. How far Solomon, his son,* de- 
pended upon the planning and the thinking 
and the seed sowing of David, his father, 
for the construction of that temple we shall 
never know until we get to the other side. 
Perhaps we shall know then. David sowed 
the seed; he prepared the’ way; he talked 
it; he thought it; yea, may I say? he trans- 
mitted through the law of heredity that 
thought which absorbed and mastered his 
own life. I could talk for another hour 
on that truth and it would not be time 
wasted, for heredity of moral and spiritual 
characteristics is as great and undoubted 
a truth as the one we are now talking 
about. And so, my friends; it is with us 
in our life. Science tells us that sound is 
indestructible, that all noise—the tinkling 
of the cow bell, the sweet music of the 
sanctuary, the shrieks and groans of agony, 
the heart-rending cries that we hear some- 
times from the streets and places of vice, 
all this is finally gathered up upon the in- 
visible chords of the air and wafted away 
and away upward to somewhere yonder in 
nature’s great and grand sanctuary of 
sound, and there upon aerial harpstrings 
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it plays on and on in unending harmony. 
I do not know if that is true; I have not 
been up there. The principle is what I am 
after. I do know'that life is indestructible. 
I do know that the influence we leave be- 
hind us goes on and on and on until at 
last time is declared no more. We cannot 
stop it, whether it be good or bad. 

So with our influence in every possible 
direction. I shall never forget the first 
time I ever heard Frances Willard, that 
greatest of American women. How she fired 
my boyish heart! I remember that towards 
the close of that great address, which I 
can almost repeat from beginning to end, 
she said, “I shall yet live to see the Ameri- 
can saloon outlawed by the American Con- 
gress.” She did not. She died and went 
to her reward. But she is yet living. 
Three fourths of the territory of this great 
country is to-day under prohibition. Prac- 
tically the whole of my Southland, thank 
God! has outlawed the abominable traffic in 
strong drink, and somehow as one night I 
sat in our own legislative chamber until 
past midnight and saw that law passed I 
felt that the spirit of Frances E. Willard 
was filling the place. 

Perhaps a better illustration, a more 
recent occurrence, is that of the State of 
Tennessee. A few years ago Tennessee 
waged one of the fiercest campaigns I have 
ever witnessed against the saloon. Ex- 
United States Senator Ned Carmack led the 
state-wide prohibition forces and never a 
greater fighter entered battle. Opposing 
him was a man who is at present governor 
of the state. Senator Carmack and his 
cause of state-wide prohibition failed be- 
fore the people; but Senator Carmack kept 
up the fight through his great daily paper in 
the city of Nashville. While the legislature 
was in session, in order to get rid of the 
influence of Senator Carmack, he was fired 
upon on the public street and killed. But 
what happened? Ned Carmack died and 
was buried, and his grave was literally 
bathed in the tears of the long-suffering 
people. But that is not all. The spirit of 
Senator Carmack came from the dead and 
sat in the senate and in the legislative halls 
of his state, and the forces of prohibition 
were sufficiently augmented by reason of 
this hideous deed to pass at that session 
one of the most drastic prohibition laws 
ever passed since the days of Adam. And 
that is not all. The governor said, “It shall 
not be so,” and he vetoed it. They at once 
rallied their forces and by a two thirds ma- 
jority they passed it over the governor’s 


veto. Ned Carmack dead was more power- 
ful in his influence than Ned Carmack 
alive. 


O my " brethren and sisters in Christ 
Jesus; may ‘I say this’ further word to you 
as I’ come to a close? Let us not be ‘so 
concerned about ‘the results, the present-day 
results of our labors! >Let us be concerned; 
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first of all, about ourselves, that we our- 
selves ‘are right. Then let us be concerned 
abeut our service, that it is pitched upon 
the highest, most blessed plane for God 
and for humanity. And then let us resolve 
to undertake something big for God, for 
we have a big God and He has a big work, 
and, after all, with God back of us, though 
we be ever so small, we can do the big 
thing. 

I have read somewhere of an old miner 
who, it is said, had never seen the sun. He 
had seen photographic spectrums of it, but 
the sun itself he had never seen, for the 
smoke that had always filled the valley 
where he lived. Finally, one of his friends 
persuaded him to go with him up a long 
mountain slope to a high peak from which 
he might get a view of the sun. It was 
afternoon when they started. They climbed 
above the smoke line and went on until at 
last, shortly after sunset, they reached the 
summit. And there they waited all night 
long. It was a beautiful clear night. As 
the sun went down star after star came 
out, and finally the moon. The old miner 
sat entranced, scarcely able to speak for the 
new revelation of beauty that he had had. 
The next morning, however, as the sun 
came up out of its hazy bed of night and 
flung its rays out over the valley, the old 
miner fixed his eyes upon it and watched 
it throughout the day. After a while he 
turned to his companion and said with 
great emotion, “O Bob, I thank God I never 
saw it until now!” The thought in his 
mind was, “If I had been raised up with 
it, it would have been so common that I 
would not have appreciated it; but now it 
has flooded my eyes with its glory, with 
its majesty, with its power.” 

My brethren, some of these days God is 
going to take our tired bodies and our tired 
spirits and separate them one from the 
other. He is going to take these tired, 
trudging spirits of ours that have worked 
and planned and thought for His glory and 
for the blessing of the world, He is going 
to take them out of this mine of mortality 
and carry them up upon the triumphant 
peak and set us down, and there He is 
going to give us a retrospect of the suc- 
cessive victories of our plans, the things 
that we put in motion that we never saw 
come to fruition, and one after another as 
we shall see them we shall say, like that 
miner: “O God, I am glad I never saw it 
before. It would have been very common 
if I had seen it all along through life. I 
am glad Thou hast kept it until now, that 
all at once I might have my vision widened 
by the sweep of the victories of the suc- 
cessive triumphs along life’s journey, of the 
little planning and thinking and toiling and 
working that I did for Thee and for my 
fellows.” God help us to think right, and 
then wé oa be right, and then we shall 
do right. : a 
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I am profoundly convinced that the 
Church of God supremely needs, both 
for its ministry and its membership, a 
‘knowledge of the Bible as a whole; as 
to its inter-relationships; and as to the 
lines of truth which run through it and 
unify it. 

Our first subject in this series is that 
of the Harmony of the Testaments. In 
the Old we have the sacred writings of 
the Hebrew people; and in the New the 
sacred writings of the Christian Church. 
Let us first inquire what we really find 
in the Old Testament. While of course 
there are many ways of dividing the 
books, I propose to take perhaps the 
simplest of all, that of putting them in 
three groups: 


1. The Pentateuch. 
2. The Historic Books. 
3. The Didactic Books. 


The first of these divisions, The Penta- 
teuch, as the name signifies, consists of 
five books, and we may summarize the 
special value of them by saying that 
their theme is that of sin and salvation. 

For explanation of this statement let 
us glance at the contents of the books: 

Genesis gives us first the story of cre- 
ation, and of the coming of man. This 
is immediately followed by the account 
of man’s fall and’ the degeneration re- 
sulting therefrom. Finally, it gives the 
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account of the beginning of a new move- 
ment of God, that of the calling of a 
man in order to the creation of a nation, 
which should be the instrument of God 
for the accomplishment of His purposes 
in the world. 

Exodus is a continuation of the same 
story. In Genesis we left the chosen 
people a great multitude, but a disor- 
ganized mob, in slavery to Egypt. In 
Exodus we have the story of how that 
people became a nation: the deliverance 
from Egypt, the crossing of the sea, the 
coming into the wilderness, and all those 
processes whereby they came to national 
consciousness and constitution. We 
have the account of the arrangement of 
their worship, and the giving of the laws 
for the ordering of their lives. The 
nation 1s at) dast seen, a theocracy; at 
the center of its life as a nation, a sym- 
bolic religion, a ritual full of beauty and 
suggestiveness. 

Leviticus takes up and explains that 
ritual. It deals with the whole system 
of worship, the priests, the offerings and 
the feasts; showing the bearing of all 
upon the relation ‘between the people 
and God. Be: 

Numbers opens with a picture of these 
people, thus arrived at national con- 
sciousness and constitution. They are 
seen on the margin of the land and pre- 
pared for possession of the same. Then 
immediately follows the story of their 
failure, and their passing back to forty 
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years’ wandering in a trackless wilder- 


ness under the direct government of 
God, 3 sus 
Deuteronomy consists of six dis- 


courses, delivered to this people by their 
leader at the close of that period of wan- 
dering, and as they stand once more 
upon the margin of the land. 

This rapid survey enables us to rec- 
ognize that these books are principally 
occupied with two matters: those namely 
of sin and salvation; sin as a fact and 
salvation as a need. 

These books reveal, therefore, the need 
for a Priest. From Genesis to Deuter- 
onomy no King is in sight within the 
Divine economy. God is King, and the 
only king. Other kings are mentioned, 
as when Abraham went to battle against 
them, but they are outside this direct 
Divine movement. Here it is 
the cry for a King; but the sigh for the 
iPRiests 

To state this in the terms of the ab- 
stract: in these books there is a revela- 
tion of the meed of some method of 
mediation between God and man. 
Because of an act of sin, and an atti- 
tude of rebellion, men are seen—to speak 
in terms of the human—groping after 
some way back to God; or—to speak in 
terms of the Divine—God is seen deal- 
ing with men darkened in their spiritual 
intelligence, deadened in their spiritual 
emotion, degraded in their spiritual voli- 
tion. He is feeling after them, and by 
gleam and hint and suggestion, teaching 
them their need of a Priest, a Mediator. 

Thus in the Pentateuch we hear the 
sigh for the Priest; but the Priest is not 
found. 


The second division, from Joshua to 
Nehemiah, includes the books dealing 
with the history of this nation; and we 
may summarize the special value of 
them by saying that their subject is that 
of anarchy and authority. 

Let us pass them in review: 

Joshua tells the story \of the leader 
who led the people into ‘the land, but 
could not give them rest. The nation is 
still under the direct government of God; 
Joshua is a warrior statesman, acting 
for God, in conquest and in administra- 
tion, 

Judges carries us a step further. These 
rulers were not kings, neither were they 
presidents of a republic. They were dic- 
tators, raised up in times of declension 
for the deliverance and restoration of the 
people. The reading of this book reveals 
a growing need for a central authority, 
a King. 

I., II. Samuel follow in natural order: 
the first being the history of the transi- 
tion period, in which the people said to 
Samuel, “Make us a king like unto the 
nations,’ and God answered their cry by 
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giving them Saul. The second is mainly 
occupied with David, who is the ideal 
king of the history. 

-I., II. Kings, and from another stand- 
point of observation, I., II. Chronicles, 
reveal the appalling failure of kingship, 
from Solomon until the whole nation is 
carried away into captivity. 

Ezra and Nehemiah tell the stories of 
returns and _ reéstablishment, but these 
last pages of the history show the people 
without a King. 

Thus, as the first section reveals the 
need of mediation between man and God 
and sighs for a Priest, the second reveals 
the necessity for a central authority and 
cries for a King. But neither King nor 
Priest is found. 


The third division includes the books 
of Wisdom, of Worship and of Proph- 
ecy; and we may summarize the special 
value of them by saying that their burden 
is that of ignorance and _ instruction. 
Let us briefly recall their contents: 

There are three Wisdom books: 

Of Job the central word is that of Eli- 
phaz—excellent in itself, if mistaken in 
its application to Job—“Acquaint now 
thyself with: him, and be at peace’; and 
the answer of Job, “Oh, that I knew 
where I might find him!” expresses man’s 
need of revelation. 

In Proverbs, we have a mirror of life 
lived according to wisdom. 

In Ecclesiastes a mirror of life lived in 
ignorance of God. 

There are two Worship books: 

The Psalter is a collection of the songs 
of humanity's experiences under all 
kinds of circumstances, as it desires God 
and finds consolation in Him. 

The Song of Solomon is an idyll of 
love, and when spiritually interpreted it 
becomes an expression of the experience 
of fellowship between God and man. 

Finally, we have the books of Proph- 
ecy, which may now simply be divided 
into the four and the twelve; and which 
are the messages delivered to the people 
by men raised up by God in times of 
declension and disaster for the delivery 
of His word. In them we have divers 
portions, but nothing is final or com- 
plete. 

_As in the first section we heard: the 
sigh for the Priest, and in the second the 
cry for the King, in this we observe the 
quest for the Prophet. But neither 
Priest.nor King nor Prophet is found. - 

Thus the Old Testament is a revelation 
of man’s need;:and it ends without an 
answer. We may write across the whole 
of the Old Testament the words: ~ 


“These are but broken lights of Thee.” 


And in the New Testament we shall be 
able to complete the quotation: 


“And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 


My Class of One. 


Immediately we turn to the New Tes- 
tament, we are confronted by a Person. 
I write the name Christ centrally on my 
diagram, because it is central to the 
Bible. As Augustine put it long ago, 
He is latent in the Old, and patent in 
the New. The Old expresses a need; 
and the New supplies the answer. 

What then do we find in the New Tes- 
tament? Here again we may broadly 
divide into three parts: 


J. The Historic Books. 
Il. The Didactic Books. 
III. One Prophetic Book. 


Each of these is centralized in Christ. 

The Historic Books reveal Him. In 
the four Gospel narratives we have the 
account of all He began to do and teach. 
It is the story of initiation. In the Acts 
we have the beginning of the story of 
all He again began to do in the enlarged 
conditions resulting from what He had 
done in the days of preparation. This 
is the story of continuation. 

The Epistles reveal the Church as the 
instrument of Christ, as to her resources 
and responsibilities. As in the Acts we 
see Christ, the Head, acting through the 
members of the body, and as‘in the Gos- 
pels we see Christ the Head, in the 
Epistles we see the Church the Body. 

Revelation is unveiling, and the unveil- 
ing is that of Christ. It is threefold: 
His unveiling in grace as He is seen 
amid His Church; His unveiling in gov- 
ernment as He is seen dealing with the 
kingdom of the world; His unveiling in 
glory as He is seen creating the new 
heaven and the new earth, and bringing 
in the City of God. 


Thus Christ is central to the Bible, the 
Person unifying the Testaments. The 
Old reveals man’s need of Priest, King 
and Prophet; and the New presents Him 
as Prophet, Priest and King. 

Now is there anything that can be 
spoken of as common to the whole® of 
these books, from Genesis to Revelation? 
IT affirm that there is: that from begin- 
ning to end we are in the presence of 
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the mystery of the Cross. There is no 
final explanation of that Cross, of its 
method, of the profound mystery of it; 
but it is present, a question and an an- 
swer, a need and a supply, from first to 
last. The Priest can only mediate by 
the way of the Cross..:- The King can 
only regain His kingdom in the Cross. 
The Prophet can only say the last thing 
about.God through the Cross. The Cross 
is the unifying fact of the Gospel narra- 
tives; the Cross is the power of the 
Church; and when we come to the 
splendor of the symbols of the Apoca- 
lypse, we find, “in the midst of the throne 
—a Lamb, standing, as though it had 
been slain.” 


The conclusion of our study, then, is 
that the Bible is harmonized in Christ 
and in His Cross. 

The Testaments are so closely inter- 
related in these central facts that there 
cannot be the destruction of one without 
the destruction of the other. The har- 
mony of the Bible is not one of chro- 
nology, or of authorship; it is spiritual, 
and can only be appreciated by an ap- 
prehension of what it teaches as a whole. 
In the Old Testament I hear two voices: 
that of humanity asking for a Priest, a 
King, and a Prophet; and that of God 
promising the Priest, the King, the 
Prophet. In the New Testament I see 
two visions: that of the King, Priest and 
Prophet in fulfilment _of the promise of 
God; and that of an answered and sat- 
isfied people, who become kings and 
priests-and prophets. 

The highways of the Biblical revelation 
all meet in Christ: those of the Old lead 
to Him; those of the New start from 
Him. Thus over all the library may be 
written the words— | 
“Christ! I am Christ’s, and let the name suffice 

ou, 

(Ay, ae me too He greatly hath sufficed ;) 


* * * * * 


Christ is the end, for Christ was the beginning, 
Christ the beginning, for the end is Christ.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED ) 


MYC BASSYORCONES® 


A SUPERINTENDENT’S EXPERIMENT. 


My Sunday school class consists of one 
boy—one bad boy, the worst boy in the 
school. He is an incorrigible young rascal, 
brimming over with ingenious mischief, 
and his vagaries almost broke the hearts 
of several teachers. One male teacher, 
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especially capable and peculiarly patient, 
bore with young Earl for months; but at 
last, in sheer desperation, came to me and 
confessed that he could do nothing with 
his class as long as Albert Earl was a mem- 
ber of it. What to do was a problem. If 
it had been feasible I should have taken all 
the other boys away from that teacher and 
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left him with a class of one; but that was 
not possible. I determined to make that 
boy my special concern—to make him my 
class for a few weeks. So my class of one 
came into being. Albert Earl is a boy of 
the type that the Sunday school exists to 
influence. The majority of Sunday school 
boys are harmless lads, who never go fish- 
ing on Sundays and have not imagination 
enough to be troublesome. But Albert Earl 
is full of skittishness and audacity. He is 
the nearest approximation I have ever met 
to Kipling’s Commissariat Camel, which 
was “a devil and an ostrich, and an orphan 
child in one.” 

But with all his mischief, his restless- 
ness and his genius for sending the whole 
class into titters, I cannot help liking the 
lad, and feeling quite confhdent that he has 
the makings of a fine manhood beneath his 
wild, boyish exuberance. We meet in a 
little vestibule in a gallery away from the 
rest of the school. .His isolation from his 
comrades in his old class gives him no 
concern. Though he is fully conscious that 
it is designed to punish him for misbe- 
havior, he is quite unabashed, and rather 
rejoices in making the superintendent put 
his back into teaching him. Evidently he 
has no tender spots in his nature, no sus- 
ceptibilities that can be played upon. To 
ensure his interest in the lesson I ask him 
each Sunday to select the subject for the 
lesson on the following Sunday. This 
works well, by helping me to get at the 
back of his mind. He accepts the respon- 
sibility seriously. His father is a working 
upholsterer, and he is going to be an up- 
holsterer too. This, I found, gives him 
an interest in carpentry, and when, at his 
request, I gave him a lesson on Jesus as a 
working carpenter, he listened quite eager- 
ly, and then tried to put some posers as 
questions. Last Sunday he wanted to be 
taught about “Jesus goin’ fishin’”; and I 
made Luke vy. my subject, described the 
net-fishing on Lake Gennesaret and drew 
as my lesson from the miraculous draught 
of fishes the obvious one of faith in and 
obedience to Christ. When at the end of 
the lesson I asked what I should teach him 
about next Sunday, and he replied, “Some 
more about Jesus fishin’,” I felt rewarded. 
Albert fishes himself in a pond on a South 
London common—which gives him a link 
of real interest with Peter and the other 
fishermen disciples. 

Teaching a class of one is a weird expe- 
rience. The Socratic method is obligatory. 
The temptation to harangue one boy is 
checked at the outset by one’s sense of 
humor. An hour or two alone with Albert 
Earl as an audience would be a beneficial 
experience for any preacher with a pen- 
chant for rhetorical sentences. In the 
midst of some simple explanation which has 
gone on for a minute or two, without some 
question and answer having been ex- 
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changed, you see a glassy stare in the class’ 
eye. He is looking at you, but his mind 
is far away planning some new mischief 
or gloating over some recent escapade. 
Turn your head for a moment and he is 
performing a gymnastic feat—climbing 
through the back of his bent-wood chair, 
for instance. Albert Earl keeps one on an 
incessant stretch—he brooks no momentary 
lapse of vigilance. The moment school is 
over, “the call of the wild” is on him. As 
he passes the pianoforte he runs his fin- 
gers along the keys, and as he rushes 
through the schoolyard a trail of caps— 
other boys’ caps—mark his path. In six or 
seven weeks I fear that I have made very 
little progress in the subjugation of the 
savage and sometimes one wonders whether 
the struggle is aught availing. But that 
question so often assails all Sunday-school 
teachers, and is answered by a recrudes- 
cence of hope. So I am diligently at work 
again this week gathering more material 
about Galilean fishermen and their craft, 
to be ready for Albert Earl next Sunday 
afternoon. He has one virtue—he is regu- 
lar and punctual. There is a story told 
against Dr. Stalker, professor of theology 
at Aberdeen, who is said to have explained 
his presence in the town during college 
hours one day by the remark that “his class 
had a gumboil.” It would need many gum- 
boils to keep my class of one from Sunday 
school. 


THE SEQUEL. 


An article contributed to The Christian 
World some weeks ago concerning an ex- 
periment which I was making as a Sunday 
school superintendent with an unruly boy, 
has brought me so many inquiries as to 
the outcome of my procedure that I must 
indicate the sequel. I had no idea that my 
description of my experiment would ex- 
cite so much interest. I hear that it was 
the subject of discussion in the Sunday 
school union of one of our largest cities, 
ang that, in theory, my experiment was 
condemned by some Sunday school experts 
whose opinion is weighty. Another expe- 
rienced Sunday school union official writes 
asking me to give the sequel to the experi- 
ment and to allow him to circulate my 
original article and my outline of its out- 
come among the Sunday school officials in 
his auxiliary. 

It may be remembered that the boy, Al- 
bert Earl, was an exceedingly lively lad 
with a propensity for mischief and a 
genius for disturbing not only his own 
class, but the whole school. Several teach- 
ers in turn declared him intractable, and 
eventually, as an experiment, I formed 
him into a class of one and taught him 
alone, Sunday by Sunday, endeavoring by 
allowing him to select the subject of the 
next Sunday’s lesson to find a succession 
of points of contact with him. For some- 
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thing like three months I continued this 
plan of procedure—dealing always with 
subjects in line with his interests. and 
adopting the question and answer method 
as far as possible in each lesson. The lad, 
though intelligent and amazingly sharp, 
seemed deficient in application, and his 
mind went wool-gathering on the smallest 
provocation; but the slightest loophole 
for mischief was seized with the utmost 
Zest. 

I admit I found the task an ordeal; but 
after a few weeks, when I had got an 
understanding of his psychology, the ex- 
periment fascinated me. I took care to 
illustrate each lesson by stories, pictures, 
maps and diagrams, and by rough pencil 
drawings made in his presence. Also I 
treated every subject in a broad way, avoid- 
ing small details, and finding, as far as pos- 
sible, something of a parallel nature within 
the range of his own knowledge. I threw, 
as much emphasis as possible on Christian 
conduct without seeming to apply it directly 
to the lad himself. By hook or by crook 
I retained his attention and managed to in- 
terest him more and more as the Sundays 
went by. Then I entrusted little duties to 
him—sent him to ring the bell calling into 
school the classes which were meeting in 
the school playground, let him act as mes- 
senger to teachers in another department 
and perform other little services which 
gave him a sense of responsibility. He 
rose to the occasion and fulfilled these 
little tasks with an evident sense of pride. 
Then I arranged that he should be allowed 
to attend the Boys’ Brigade Bible class, 
which meets on Sunday evenings and which 
‘he had often disturbed from outside the 
building. When he mingled with oider 
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boys he soon caught their sense of disci- 
pline. An opportunity for giving him an- 
other type of supervision came with the 
summer treat, when we had two cricket 
matches in which he played and through- 
out which I stimulated him to keenness by 
both encouragement and reproof. He is an 
excellent cricketer and gets a good deal of 
rough and ready “bat and ball,’ but no 
organized cricket. 

So by a'variety of meansd kept his exu- 
berance in check and managed to divert his 
boundless energies into healthy channels. 
A few Sundays ago he voluntarily told me 
that he was sure he “could behave himself 
now” if I let him go back to his old class. 
I was delighted, and, taking him at his 
word, sent him to make a promise to that 
effect to his old teacher. So he has re- 
turned to the ordinary life of -the school 
in a chastened spirit, it seems, and so far 
has shown himself quite ready to accept 
the normal conditions of Sunday school 
scholarship. Up to now his teacher’s re- 
ports on his behavior are most satisfac- 
tory. His isolation in a class by himself 
did not make him self-conscious. If he 
realized that his special treatment was de- 
signed to be severely disciplinary he never 
showed it until he quietly told me that I 
could trust him in his old class. I can see 
risks in the experiment—more risks now 
in retrospect than I saw in anticipation— 
but I should repeat the experiment if I 
found another scholar whose mischievous 
propensities threatened the harmony of the 
school. When the winter comes I hope to 
see him enrolled in either the Boys’ Bri- 
gade or a Company of Scouts. Both are, 
in my opinion, valuable adjuncts to a Sun- 
day school. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MOVEMENT AGAINST 
ALCOHOL. 


,ZUROPEAN NOTES. 


Alcohol and the Memory. Some novel 
and striking proofs of the distinct injury 
which even moderate doses of alcohol can 
cause the brain, have just been published 
by Dr. R. Vogt, docent in psychiatry _in 
the University of Christiania, Norway. Dr. 
Vogt is a man of remarkable scientific at- 
tainments, with almost the best Christiania 
University record for a century back of 
him. The writer has been much with him 
in his home, has talked with him by the 
hour on alcohol problems, and knows that 
he is far more likely to understate than to 
overstate in reporting results of investiga- 


tion. 


Dr. Vogt has been testing the memory 
with tasks respectively under abstinent and 
slightly alcoholized conditions. The task 
in question has been the learning of twenty- 
five verses from the Norwegian version of 
the Odyssey, and the duration of the experi- 
ments has been about eight months. Dr. 
Vogt is a singularly good subject, of regular 
life, calm sleep, extreme moderation in the 
use of coffee and tobacco, and an abstinent 
from alcohol of ten years’ standing. 

The memorization has taken place in one 
group of cases after breakfast, in the other 
before breakfast, and in both groups under 
alternating abstinent and alcohol conditions. 
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The alcohol has been taken ten or fifteen 
minutes before the beginning of the memo- 
rizing—15, 25, 30 and 50 cu. cm., according 
to arrangement. Fifteen cu. cm. corre- 
sponds to one third of a liter of beer of 
usual strength, 50 cu. cm. to something 
more than a liter. The water and fruit 
juice in which the alcohol was taken on 
alcohol days was also drunk on the absti- 
nent days. The fact to be registered has 
been the length of time required to mem- 
orize twenty-five lines in order to recite 
them with absolute correctness. 

The summarized table of results 
follows: 


is as 


EXPERIMENTS AFTER BREAKFAST. 


Average time re- 
No. of quired for first 
Exper- recitation with- 
iments. out mistake. 
Jan. 20 to March 3. 


Normal Days, 15 25 min. 58 sec. 
Days with 25 cu. cm. 
alcohol, 6 30 min. 35 sec. 
March 5 to April 28. 
Normal Days, 13 21 min. 26 sec. 
Days with 25 cu. cm. 
alcohol, 10 22 min. 37 sec. 
April 30 to June 15. 
Normal Days, 14 17 min. 57 sec. 
Days with 25 cu. cm. 
alcohol, 8 19 min. 12 sec. 


April 12 and April 20. 
Days with 50 cu. cm. 


alcohol, 2 24 min. 48 sec. 


EXPERIMENTS BEFORE BREAKFAST—FASTING. 


June 17 to August 1. 
Normal Days, 10 
June 19 to June 27. 
Days with 25 cu. cm. 
alcohol, 5 
July 2 to July 30. 
Days with 15 cu. cm. 


18 min. 2 sec. 


30 min. 35 sec. 


alcohol, 4 22 min. 59 sec. 
July 19. 
Day with 30 cu. cm. 
alcohol, 1 38 min. 50 sec. 


Thus in all pairs of experiments the 
brain shows diminished power of memory 
after a slight quantity of alcohol has been 
taken. While in the course of the experi- 
inents the time required for memorizing 
diminishes because of practice, the alcohol 
days invariably show up worse than the ab- 
stinent ones. This diminution of brain 
energy is more accentuated when the alco- 
hol is taken before meals. In the first case 
the difference in favor of an abstinent day 
was from 6 per cent to 8 per cent; in the 
latter it mounted to 69 per cent. 

But the most singular thing is that the 
marks of these slight doses of alcohol re- 
main in the brain. Dr. Vogt at the end of 
100 days relearned the passages memorized 
during the experiments and discovered that 
the time required to recover the passages 
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learned on alcohol days was slightly more 
than to rememorize those learned on the 
abstinent days. ; 

The European investigation has exam- 
ined the workings of alcohol from every 
possible angle and with the greatest variety 
of experimentation. The conclusions ar- 
rived at are always the same—a dangerous 
narcotic poison, even in minute quantities. 
In America “The Summarized Report of 
the Committee of Fifty’ (Dr. F. G. Pea- 
body, editor), with such sentences as, “The 
term poison can with equal propriety be 
applied to ginger, pepper, salt and tea” (as 
to alcohol), still circulates—the ripe wis- 
dom of our universities. This, of course, 
delights the brewers who are said to be 
widely distributing the volume, but it is 
little less than a scandal for American 
schools to allow it to go its way unbranded. 


Brier Notes oF THE MOVEMENT. 


Germany. The German socialist strike 
against spirits is affecting beer as well. 
There has been a fall in consumption in 
six months of 30,000,000 liters! The Berlin 
Council for Trade and Industry announces 
that in 1909 (and the spirits strike did not 
begin until September) the consumption of 
spirits dropped 40 per cent and adds, “The 


‘socialist boycott has done us irreparable 


injury.” 

Twice recently the Emperor William has 
publicly expressed himself against the pre- 
vailing drinking customs among German 
students. He declares that they prejudice 
the German people’s position as against the 
more rational Americans and Englishmen, 
that they lower German vigor in the inter- 
national struggle for existence. 

An International Society for Race Hy- 
giene has just been founded in Germany 
to which 300 famous anthropologists, physi- 
cians and psychiatrists have already given 
their adhesion. Among the names are those 
of such men as Sir Francis Galton and 
Prof. Dr. Von Gruber. In its appeal for 
members it declares that 


“the tendencies to degeneration must be 
checked, that the proportion of the capable 
and moral is decreasing and of the mediocre 
increasing. The new science affirms that we 
have no security that the race will hold to 
the present level. In view of the devastation 
caused by syphilis and alcohol a_ general 
sinking downward is not at all out of the 
question.” 


How even the medicinal use of alcohol 
is being abandoned by competent physicians 
in Germany appears from a report in Fort- 
schritt der Medizin. Dr. Weintraud of the 
Wiesbaden City hospital says that for about 
80,000 days of cure with 3343 patients the 
management has spent but 800 marks 
($2000), or not more than one fourth of a 
cent a day of treatment! 


The International Movement Against Alcohol. 


_ The Young Socialists of Frankfort have 
just accepted unanimously this motion: 
“The present assembly of Young Socialists 
decides that henceforth at all party meetings 


and at all games all alcoholic drinks and 
tobacco are to be proscribed.” 


The local option petition which is to go 
to the German Reichstag already has 
200,000 signatures. It is headed with many 
of the best names of Germany, especially 
from university circles. 

_No less than 130,000 women have peti- 
tioned the Reichstag to forbid the employ- 
ment of women in German drinkshops. 

The German Reichstag has accepted the 
motion of the representative from Kiel, Dr. 
Leonhart, which recommends to the Impe- 
rial Chancellor to place on the next budget 
an appropriation for the investigation and 
fighting of alcoholism. It has also made a 
money grant for the Good Templar work. 

The chief Burgomaster of Berlin, Herr 
Kirschner, has reminded the city employés 
of all grades that the use of alcoholic 
drinks during working hours cannot be 
allowed. At the same time he calls their 
attention to the fact that the use of beer 
or any other alcoholic drink in any consid- 
erable quantity is injurious to the health, 
especially to the health of nerves, and 
therefore in the best interests of the 
employés should be abandoned. 

In Germany in 1900 alone, 25,000 shops 
were opened for selling industrial alcohol! 
In 1901-03 101,000 alcohol-using hand-stoves 
were sold, and in the same time 22,000 alco- 
hol flatirons. Already more spirits are used 
in Germany for industrial than for bever- 
age purposes. The Emperor William is 
taking a deep interest in the movement to 
supplant American oil with German alcohol. 
A widespread agitation is carried on, lec- 
turers are being sent everywhere, great 
masses of literature are being distributed 
and alcohol lighting is being introduced 
into barracks, railway coupés and else- 
where. 

Sweden. The King of Sweden has pre- 
sented 3000 kroner to the Swedish Society 
of Physicians for prizes for the three best 
dissertations in popular form on the effects 
of alcohol on the individual and in society 
and the best means for counteracting them. 

The Swedish Accident Insurance Com- 
pany “Boré” will refuse henceforth insur- 
ance to brewery workers. This is on the 
ground of the number of accidents con- 
stantly occurring among men in this trade 
and of the slowness with which they re- 
cover from fractures and sores, and be- 
cause of the almost universal weakness of 
heart among brewery workers. f 

The Crown Prince of Sweden in opening 
a summer temperance congress at Hassle- 
holm has, to all intents and purposes, given 
his adhesion to the Swedish movement for 
prohibition. After describing the need of 
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husbanding every resource in the competi- 
tion with other nations he added: 


“T do not hesitate to say that the people 
which first frees itself from the injurious influ- 
ences of alcohol will in this way acquire a 
distinct advantage over other nations in the 
peaceful yet intense struggle. I hope it will 
be our people who will be the first to win 
this start over the others.” 


Denmark. The Copenhagen _ brewer 
Jacobsen has again made a great gift to the 
Danish state church. Having built the Jesus 


‘Church at Valby and erected a new spire 


on the Nicholas Church, he has given 400,- 
000 kroner (about $95,000) for a new spire 
on the Frue Kirke (Church of our Lady), 
the largest church of the capital. In an inter- 
view in Politiken of Copenhagen he declares 
that “with a warm sutmmer he will soon 
get the money back again.” The Harvard 
Divinity School announces that fellowships 
from a certain fund established some years 
ago with a bequest of $200,000 from a 
liquor dealer (named Williams, if I re- 
member rightly) are now available. One 
thinks of the epileptics, the neurasthenics, 
the imbeciles, the poor detraqués of all types 
and shades who are pining and suffering 
in the present generation, and the sick, the 
despairing, the sorrowing, the poverty- 
stricken ones of the last generation—vic- 
tims of this particular Harvard Mecenas. 

France. In Paris certain persons with 
abnormal appetites, the so-called pétro- 
liques, have taken to drinking kerosene. 
They drink what we burn! The greatest 
problem of the present time is to make 
of alcohol which men insist on drinking a 
fuel instead of a beverage. Objectors to 
prohibition assert that the closing of the 
drink shop will entail economic disturb- 
ances, but the saloons could well be used 
in other ways than as drinking places. 

The last French legislature has one good 
anti-alcohol law to its credit. The custom 
had grown up in many parts of France of 
paying workmen in counters. These count- 
ers the saloon keepers have been always 
too ready to redeem with the implied un- 
derstanding that a certain fraction of the 
sum be spent in drink. It is the analogue 
of the pay check cashed in the saloon with 
which we are so familiar in America. The 
new French law reads: 

“The salaries of workmen and employés 
must be paid in cash, all agreements and 
arrangements to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Such payments cannot be made on rest 
days, Sundays, or holidays. They cannot be 
made in drinkshops or other places of sale.” 


Italy. The Italian Premier Luzzatti 
announces that in the autumn he will pre- 
sent to the Chamber a measure to increase 
the taxes on alcohol, to diminish the num- 
ber of saloons and to stimulate the activi- 
ties of temperance societies. 

At a conference in the Circolo Populare 
in Rome, Professor Neuschiiller recently 
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discussed the subject of the eye and hy- 
giene. He declared that the two greatest 
dangers to eyesight were uncleanness and 
alcoholism. He warned the women of the 
people present against purulent conjunc- 
tivitis among newborn, and on the men 
he impressed the great danger of lesions 
of the optic nerve to which the use of alco- 
hol exposed them. 

Russia. Esthonia stands next to Fin- 
land in the Russian temperance propa- 
ganda. When the movement began the 
government forbade the formation of ab- 
stinent leagues but allowed “moderation” 
leagues. This is significant. Reactionary 
powers look on alcohol as their friend. 
They fear sober men as they fear educated 
men and they know that a temperance 
movement on moderate lines is no danger 
to them. However, the Esthonian temper- 
ance leagues organized as moderate leagues 
are actually abstinence ones. The Esthon- 
ian press and political leaders are practi- 
cally all friendly to the temperance move- 
ment, considering it, as the Finns do, as a 
preservative of the national spirit. It dis- 
associates the Esthonian people from the 
orthodox Russians, as drunkenness and 
Russian Catholicism are closely identified. 

Belgium. On the 26th of June the King 
of the Belgians was present at a great tem- 
perance demonstration held in Brussels by 
the Belgian League against alcoholism. 
Five thousand people were present and 
among the speakers were Cardinal Mercier 
and the great French pleader Robert. 

Servia. Under Professor Forel’s wun- 
wearied agitation the temperance move- 
ment has been launched in.Servia. Three 
lodges of Good Templars have been 
formed, and 1100 young people have been 
organized in young people’s groups. The 
Minister of Public Instruction is cooperat- 
ing. A university anti-alcohol group with 
forty-two members, among them various 
professors, has been formed. 

Argentine Republic. The statistics of 
alcohol consumption tending ever upward 
in the Argentine Republic, the Argentine 
League against tuberculosis has very prop- 
erly taken the anti-alcohol agitation under 
its protection and has demanded of the 
government among other things: 


1. A diminution of the number of saloons. 

2. Prohibition of the sale of absinthe. 

3. Suppression of right of private distilling. 

4. Sunday closing of drinkshops. 

5. Anti-alcohol instruction in the schools of 
all grades. 

6. State aid to anti-alcohol propaganda in 
army, navy, and factories. 


* *k * * * 


A Belgian physician, Dr. Boulanger of 
Lierneux, in a remarkably fine and dis- 
criminating psychological study, says: 


“The culture of one’s personality in a 
golden mean of ideas of conduct and of 


fashions is the aim of many. Such think 
moderate men to be the real saviours of 
society simply because they keep the middle 
road. They forget that this position is but 
a resultant of two opposing extremes and that 
that which they think independent shifts with 
the stronger of these. 

“The moderate man is a result and not a 
force. Moderation is unable to shape strong 
and rich personalities. It is usually an 
equivalent of cowardice. 

“In the matter of alcohol this holds good 
as elsewhere. The moderate follows prevail- 
ing fashion. He does.mot, indeed, care to 
shoulder the responsibility for drunkenness. 
He, too, is ready to talk against alcohol, but 
in the meanwhile the innocent, the women . 
and children, have to pay the penalty of his 
feeble course. Society as a whole must 
answer for his pusillanimity. The amateur 
prides himself, indeed, on his superiority to 
the professional drunkard, but he forgets that 
it is from the example of the moderate that 
the drunkard authorizes his course. 

“Abstinence on the other hand requires 
strong individualities. It is a real cultiva- 
tion of the ego. This sharp and clear position 
is contagious as all that is frank and definite. 

“While the abstainer is busy with sail and 
helm, while he watches anxiously the horizon 
and the compass, the moderate says: ‘The 
wind has always blown, the sea has always 
brought us home. What an imbecile that 
captain, to bother about sky and sails! Men 
have always drunk and always will. They 
have sucked their glasses with joy. Fights 
there have been and deaths from drink, but 
then it is the lot of men to fight and die.’ 

“He does not think of the rising storm, or 
the hidden rocks. He does not see the 
terrible social tempest just ahead which 
threatens all advance and the exhaustion of 
all our energies. He himself has come from 
safe waters, that is to say, from a vigorous 
and powerful stock, living in a sound and 
wholesome environment. 

“But the abstinent cries to all that only 
a mighty effort can rescue the ship as it 
drives towards—SOCIAL DEATH. 

“When one discovers that a poison is a 
poison the only thing to do is to suppress tt. 
Our would-be sages tell us, indeed, that excess 
in everything is harmful. Yes, but for the 
things which are necessary for our bodies a 
feeling of sufficiency indicates when to stop. 
With poisons, on the other hand, men are 
constantly driven to use more and more, 
because it is not the repair of their natural 
energies they are after but a sensation of 
vertigo, of forgetfulness. Whether’ these 
sensations are light with small doses or power- 
ful with large, it is always the narcotic results 
which they seek. 

“What need has humanity. for this alcoholic 
intoxication? Does it bring to us anything 
but weakness and mental deterioration, pre- 
mature death and all kinds of sickness? No 
matter. This does not trouble the moderate. 
There is only one thing he cares about. 
Alcoholic poisoning is a pleasure which de- 
creases his physical and mental force, but 
he likes and clings to it. 

“From the point of view of development of 
personality abstinence is the only method of 
true culture. In fact, the ideas of individuality 
and abstinence merge together. That is why 
I am an abstinent.” 
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Rev. Howard W. Kellogg, pastor of First Con- 
gregational Church at Hartford, Wis., has 
accepted a call to the chair of English Bible in 
Occidental College, Los Angeles, Cal: 

Rev. George Robert Cairns, for six years pastor 
of the Temple Baptist Church in Seattle, is about 
to reénter the evangelistic field. He begins in 
Washington, D. C., in October. 

Dr. William A. Borden has accepted an offer 
from the gaekwar of Baroda to establish a chain 
of libraries in the municipality of India. He will 
also translate a number of Western classics into 
the Indian dialecis. 

At the request of the British Council of the 
Evangelical Alliance, the Rev. Dr. Hanson of 
Belfast, accompanied by Archdeacon Madden of 
Liverpool, is making a tour of Canada in the 
interests of the Alliance and of Christian union 
generally. They are now in Canada, visiting most 
of the large centers. 

A rearrangement of the official staff of the 
English Wesleyan Conference has been necessi- 
tated by the elevation of Rev. John Hornabrook 
to the Presidential Chair. The Rev. Simpson 
Johnson succeeds Mr. Hornabrook as secretary 
of the Conference, Rev. John E. Wakerley be- 
comes assistant secretary and Rev. John Elsworth 
second assistant secretary. 

Sir Robert Laidlaw, an influential business man 
of London, succeeds Sir Albert Spicer as treas- 
urer of the London Missionary Society. Sir 
Robert is a Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society, and a widely traveled man. He was a 
British Commissioner to the International Opium 
Commission at Shanghai. An export merchant 
and Indian tea-planter, his Indian interests give 
him a deep and practical sympathy with the 
foreign missionary enterprises. 


Below are given the recent and prospective 
engagements of several workers in the evangelistic 
field: 

Hay Bell—Sept., Whiteside and Madisonville, 
Mo.; Oct., Otterville, Mo.; and Hillsdale, Kans. ; 
Nov., Colchester, Ill. 

Chester Birch—Sept. 4-18, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Oct. 2-16, Centralia, Ill.; Nov. 10-Dec. 2, Saline, 
Mich.; Dec. 6-19, Bradford, Ohio. 

George Robert Cairns—Oct., Washington, D. C. 

E. E. Davidson—Sept. 25, Amenia, N. Y.; Oct. 
12, Chicago. 

H. Grattan Dockrell and William Morgan— 
Sept. 6-22, Salem, Mass. 

Davis and Mills—Sept., 
Scottdale, Pa. 

John H. Elliott and Associates—Sept. 29, Brat- 
tleboro, Vt.; Oct. 14, Chicago; Nov. 24, Montreal, 
Can.; Jan. 5, Toronto, Can. 

Ralph Gillam—Sept. 10-30, Machias, Me.; Oct. 
1-15, Northfield, Vt.; Nov. 1-15, Chicopee, Mass. ; 
Dec. 1-20, Maine, N. Y. 

Milford H. Lyon and Chester F. Harris—Aug. 
28-Sept.25, Marshfield, Ore.; Oct 9-Nov. 6, 
Clarion, Ia.; Nov. 13-Dec. 18, Alva, Okla. 

D. E. Reed and R. E. Johnson—Aug. 25-Sept. 
15, Cloquet, Minn. 

M. S. Rees—Sept. 11,,New York Mills, N. Y.; 
Oct. 12, Chicago, Ill.; Nov. 27, Springville, 
INGE Vee Dec ccs Mont mm laine Name 

Arthur J. Smith—Mar.-Oct.; 
open-air work, New York City. 

Chas. Cullen Smith—Oct.-Noyv., 
Chapman-Alexander party. 

J. J. Wicker—Sept. 18-25, Richmond, Va.; 
Sept. 26-Oct. 9, Allentown, Pa.; Oct. 10-24, 
Franklin, Va.; Nov. 20-Dec. 11, Covington, Ky. 
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From August 2 to 6 Rev. E. B. H. Macpherson 
of London, England, gave a series of daily Bible 
lectures at Mount Hermon Boys’ School. He 
was followed August 9 to 13 by Rev. G. Campbell 
Morgan, D. D. 


* * * * * 


The summer term commencement exercises were 
held at Mount Hermon Boys’ School August 13 
to 15. There was a large attendance of visitors. 
Dr. Morgan was the principal speaker. Twenty- 
four graduates received diplomas. This is the 
largest class ever graduated from Mount Hermon 
at the close of a summer term. 


Obituary. 


Mrs. Judith Ellen Horton Foster [1840-1910], 
noted throughout the country as a temperance lec- 
turer and writer and advocate of missions and phil- 
anthropy, died at Washington, D. C., August 11. 
Mrs. Foster was born at Lowell, Mass. After a 
liberal all-round education, she studied law and 
was admitted to the bar of the State of Iowa. 
Later she took an active interest in the W. C. 
T. U. Along philanthropic lines, Mrs. Foster 
made a special study of the condition of women 
and children in the Philippines, China and India. 
By appointment of Secretary Hay, Mrs. Foster 
represented the United States in the International 
Red Cross Conference at St. Petersburg in i900. 
Up to within a short time of her death she was 
actively engaged in prison reform investigations 
for the United States Department of Justice. 


On August 14, the Rev. Edward Payson Ham- 
mond [1831-1910], of Hartford, Conn., passed 
away. After graduation at Williams College and 
Union Theological Seminary, Mr. Hammond at- 
tended the Free Church College at Edinburgh and 
later began work as an evangelist, first in Scot- 
land and Italy, afterward coming to this country, 
where he. conducted meetings in nearly every 
state in the Union, _He was especially interested 
in religious work among the young, being gener- 
ally known as “The Children’s Evangelist.””> Mr. 
Hammond was the author of many tracts and 
books. 


James L. Houghteling [1855-1910], founder of 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, passed away July 
28, at his home in Winnetka, Ill. After taking 
his Ph. D. and subsequently his A. M. degree, 
from Yale College, he entéred the business world, 
beginning as a clerk in the lumber business and 
working his way up until he became one of the 
founders and, finally, senior member of the widely 
known Chicago banking house of Peabody, Hough- 
teling & Co. Always an eager friend of young 
men, Mr. Houghteling founded the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew, an organization of men in the 
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Episcopal Church. In making prayer and service the 
keynotes of the movement, he gave new concep- 
tions of life to thousands of young men from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and in other countries as 
well. An active leader and officer in the Chicago 
Y. M. C. A., zealous in all the activities of the 
church and missionary world, both at home and 
at large, the Church loses a layman whose ser- 
vices can hardly be measured and whose influence 
will abide forever. 


On August 13, Miss Florence Nightingale [1820- 
1910], perhaps the most universally admired 
woman in the world, died in London. Born in 
Florence, Italy, but reared in England, of wealthy 
parentage, she received an education and mental 
training far beyond the custom of her day. 
Choosing nursing as her profession, she became 
famous as a probationer in the London hospital, 
and while still very young visited civil and mili- 
tary hospitals all over Europe, even going into 
Africa studying methods and conditions. 

In 1853 the Crimean war between England and 
Russia broke out, and, impelled by reports of the 
frightful conditions in the British hospitals, Miss 
Nightingale at the head of a corps of thirty-four 
women nurses set forth equipped with most of 
the material for setting up a first-class field hospi- 
tal. She chose as the chief scene of her personal 
ministrations the great barrack hospital at Scutari. 
Out of the most appalling chaos she brought 
order, ‘but at the sacrifice of her own health. 
After twenty-one months of almost superhuman 
work in Scutari, Miss Nightingale was prostrated 
by a fever which left her physical strength for- 
ever broken, yet she refused to go back until the 
close of the war. \ 

The $250,000 which the grateful English gov- 
ernment presented to her, she turned over for the 
establishment of St. Thomas’ Hospital, London, in 
which is the ‘‘Nightingale Training School for 
Nurses.” 

Although never in good health after the Cri- 
mean war, she wrote books and articles on the 
subject of nursing, her ‘“‘Hospital Notes” being 
very successful, and her “Notes on Nursing’ hav- 
ing a circulation of hundreds of thousands. Dur- 
ing the American Civil war she was constantly 
consulted as to management of hospitals. 

Though less generally known, Florence Night- 
ingale’s later service to the British government is 
more enduring and notable than her service in 
the Crimean war. Her endeavors have brought 
about a system of reform in respect to drainage, 
water supplies and sanitation which has com- 
pletely revolutionized barrack life in India and 
elsewhere. 

Few women have been honored as has Florence 
Nightingale. She is the only one who has ever 
been decorated with the Order of Merit. In al- 
most every civilized tongue the story of her self- 
sacrifice has been told and sung. It has been the 
basis of countless sermons and admonitions, and 
her life has well been held up as an example for 
the admiration of millions of the human race. 
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Our Book Table. 


Centurion’s Story (The). By P. C. Macfarlane. 
F. H. Revell Co., New York. Illuminated 
paper. 45 pages. 25 cents net. 

The “centurion” is he upon whom devolved the 

carrying out of the crucifixion of our Lord, and 

his “story,” written to a friend and countryinan 
telling of that awful tragedy, is just what might 
be expected from one whose growing conviction 
as he keenly watched the progress of events is- 
sued in the absolute certainty, “Truly, this was 

the Son of God.” The whole, while largely im- 

is forceful and thought-compelling.— 


aginative, 

A. M. V. 

Coming Religion (The). By Charles F. Dole. 
Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. Cloth. 200 
pages. $1 net; by mail $1.10. 


This is a thoroughly disappointing and, as we 
honestly believe, a thoroughly mischievous book. 
We desire to be courteous to its author, whose 
work in the region of ethics we have been glad 
favorably to review: but we must plainly say 
that in our judgment there is a certain literary 
unfairness, if not indeed impertinence, involved 
in issuing this bundle of sorry superficialities 
under the title of “The Coming Religion.” We 
do not mean to suggest that the book is without 
notes of power. When Mr. Dole abides in the 
purely ethical region, and especially when he is 
expounding his favorite doctrine of “good will,” 
he is strong and sensible, if not startlingly origi- 
nal. But when he passes from the ethical to the 
religious region, a fatal cheapness and inadequacy 
and inaccuracy hang around what he has to say, 
vitiating even his criticism of the existing Church 
religion, vigorous enough though that criticism is. 


It is difficult, and indeed unprofitable, to illustrate 
in detail, so full is this book of crude irrever- 
ences. But it is not often that over the signature 
of a man of culture one reads stuff like this: 


“The writer of the Fourth Gospel does not 
use the same dialect that Jesus used. Pos- 
sibly Jesus would hardly have understood 
this subtle and mystical gospeler, for ex- 
ample, in his prologue. .... Who imagines, 
for example, that Jesus ever heard of the 
doctrine of the Trinity?” 


One appears to be listening to a park orator, 
meeting a half-educated rabble by using their own 
dialect. 

Mr. Dole’s special quarrel with historic Chris- 
tianity seems to be because of its sombreness: 
and his ‘‘Coming Religion” is to be as far as 
we can make out a cheery optimism and the uni- 
versal practice of good will. He seems to wish 
us in interpreting life as we find it, to eliminate 
the tragedy of life by ignoring it. It is not to 
be wondered at, therefore, that, e.g., Paulinism is 
to him a religion different from the religion of 
Jesus: indeed, Paul is cavalierly dismissed by a 
contemptuous remark about his “‘theologizing’’ and 
his “‘metaphysics.” A shrewd and learned and 
saintly Scotch professor once said to the present 
writer: “There are in the New Testament two 
elements: a fact—the fact of Christ, and an in- 
terpretation of the-fact. And the interpretation is 
the best I have yet met anywhere.’ Books like 
“The Coming Religion’ have their best and per- 
haps their only use in confirming this judgment. 
—G. R. 


Thos. 
Maps. 


Holy Bible. American Revised Version. 
Nelson & Sons, New York. References. 
Leather. 1288 pages. $8. 


Messrs. Nelson & Company have recently pub- 
lished a Bible which should be of the greatest 
value to Bible students. Adopting the principle 
of the well-known loose-leaf note books, they 
have produced a volume in which each leaf may 
be detached so as to. admit of the insertion of 
blank pages for notes at any part of the book. 
It will at once be seen how valuable such an 
arrangement is to the Bible student, who is able 
thus to record the notes and results of his work 
opposite the page studied. The mechanism is 
simple and ingenious, and we safely predict for 
this, the latest edition of the Bible, a most ap- 
preciative welcome from the ever increasing num- 
ber of those who are setting themselves system- 
atically to study the Word of God.—J. S. H. 


Hymns of the Kingdom of God. Edited by Henry 
Sloane Coffin and Ambrose White Vernon. 
A. S. Barnes Co., New York. Cloth. 600 pages. 
$1.50 net. 

The editors of this book, Rev. Henry Sloane 

Coffin of Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church 

and professor in Union Theological Seminary, 

New York, and Rev. Ambrose White Vernon of 

the Harvard Church, Brookline, Mass., have ad- 

mirably succeeded in what they set out to do— 
make a “small collection of large hymns.” With 

a range all the way from the eighth century to 

the present day, a catholicity which includes An- 

selm of Canterbury and Felix Adler, they retain 
the most beautiful of the hymns of our long- 
proved Keble, Watts and Faber, and use a sur- 
prisingly large number of poems of the last sev- 
enty years. These poems, as the authors state, 

“express a normal and healthy spiritual expe- 

rience, and contain no divisive theology.” The 

music includes the noblest of the tunes familiar 
in our churches to-day, and many not so well 
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known, which should be heard more often than 
they are. A collection of good hymns for chil- 
dren occupies twenty pages, and is followed by 
a smaller group of canticles and ancient hymns. 
At the end of the book is a series of sixty-two 
selections from the Psalter, arranged for morn- 
ing and evening worship, and twenty from the 
Prophets for Advent and Lent. With type plain 
and clear, with one hymn only on each page, 
with a well-arranged ‘“‘General Index’’ at the 
front, where it should be, this hymnal is well 
adapted to general use.—S. B. 


International Critical Commentary on the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. 


Genesis. By John Skinner, D. D., Hon. M. A. 
. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. Cloth. 551 
pages. $3 net. 


It is impossible to speak in terms of too high 
praise of this monumental work. If any one de- 
sires to see that fascinating sight—vast learning 
carried modestly and applied with infinite care, 
the insight of genius, fearless independence and 
shrewd, humorous common sense, to the solution 
of difficult literary problems, he is heartily com- 
mended to invest in Skinner’s “Genesis.” But 
he will find far more than learning, courage and 
cleverness: he will find everywhere the impress 
of a reverent, religious spirit. 

So far as theories of the literary origin and 
forms of the material given in Genesis are con- 
cerned, Dr. Skinner takes frankly the “critical” 
view—and a good deal of his defense of his po- 
sition, while nowhere superfluous from the point 
of view of the purpose of the series, is too techni- 
cal for many readers. And yet just here is the 
distinction of this book. Scattered throughout 
these discussions, often rounding off their close, 
are gems of illuminating religious teaching, help- 
ing us to understand what are the points on 
which men may differ without spiritual loss, and 
what are the truly vital matters which cannot and 
do not need to be surrendered. As one out of 
many instances of this, the reader is referred to 
the beautiful summing up, on page xxvii. of the 
Introduction, of the problems connected with the 
historicity of Abraham; and as an illustration of 
Dr. Skinner’s care for spiritual values, we cannot 
refrain from quoting his conclusion on chapter i. 
of Genesis: 


“The religious significance of this cos- 
mogony lies in the fact that in it the mono- 
theistic principle of the O. T. has obtained 
classical expression. The great idea of God, 
first proclaimed in all its breadth and fullness 
by the second Isaiah during the Exile, is here 
embodied in a detailed account of the gene- 
sis of the universe, which lays hold of the 
imagination as no abstract statement of the 
principle could ever do. The central doctrine 
is that the world is created—that it originates 
in the will of God, a Personal Being tran- 
scending the universe and existing independ- 
ently of it a. se The spirituality of the First 
Cause of all things, and His absolute sover- 
eignty over the material He employs are fur- 
ther emphasized in the idea of the Word of 
God—the effortless expression of His thought 
and purpose—as the agency through which 
each successive effect is produced; and also 
in the recurrent refrain which affirms that the 
original creation in each of its parts was 
‘good’ and as a whole ‘very good,’ i.e. that 
it perfectly reflected the Divine thought 
which called it into existence. The traces of 
mythology and anthropomorphism which oc- 
cur in the body of the narrative belong to 
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the traditional material on which the author 
operated and do not affect his own theologi- 
cal standpoint, which is defined by the doc- 
trines just enumerated. When to these we 
add the doctrine of Man as made in the like- 
ness of God and marked out as the crown 
and goal of creation, we have a body of reli- 
gious truth which distinguishes the cos- 
mogony of Genesis from all similar composi- 
tions and entitles it to rank among the most 
important documents of revealed religion.” 


It is in the spirit of this instructive and con- 
structive paragraph that Dr. Skinner has com- 
posed his great book. No volume of our time 
illustrates perhaps more vividly the great chasm 
that divides the traditional from the ‘critical’ 
view of the Old Testament; yet the spirit and 
tone and temper of this book make it really a 
great irenical work. 

If this review should fall under the eye of 
some one who suspects that his minister may not 
yet possess the book, and who can afford to buy 
it, let him order a copy to be sent to the manse 
without delay. For if the minister have by his 
elbow Dods on Genesis in the Expositor’s Bible 
and Strachan’s two dainty volumes on “Hebrew 
Ideals” and—to direct him along the tracks of 
scholarship—Skinner’s “‘Genesis,” he will be well 
equipped to give his people this winter lectures 
that will clear difficulties away in sheaves, and 
instruct and edify and inspire.—G. R. 


Real God, the Universal Mind and the Divinity 
of Man (The). By J. Herman Randall. H. M. 
Caldwell Co., Boston. Boards. 61 pages. 60 
cents. 


In this tastefully gotten out little volume, Dr. 
Randall gives us in clear definite language his 
views on The Universal Mind and The Divinity 
of Man. There is no doubt as to his position. 
Every page shows the reaction from the older 
views of theology. That there is danger in the 
tendency to which Dr. Randall commits himself 
we must acknowledge, but any earnest seeker 
after truth need not be afraid of this little vol- 
ume.—H,. P. 


Religions of Eastern Asia (The). By Horace 
Grant Underwood, D. D. Macmillan Co., New 
York. Cloth. 267 pages. $1.50 net. 


This useful book, which consists of six lectures 
on the Charles F. Deems Foundation in connection 
with New York University, reveals its purpose in 
the opening sentences of the first lecture: 


“Tt is the purpose of these lectures to study 
the religions and practices of the peoples of 
China, Japan and Korea in order to ascertain 
as far as possible what conceptions of God 
they hold. Having accomplished this, it is 
a further purpose to compare these Eastern 
ideas as exemplified in the writings and prac- 
tices of these peoples, with the Christian doc- 
trine regarding the Deity.” 

In pursuance of this design, the author ex- 
amines in turn Taoism, Shintoism, the Shamanism 
of Korea, Confucianism, Buddhism. The treat- 
ment is necessarily limited, and (as for example 
in dealing with the metaphysics of Lao-tsze) is 
sometimes too slight. But the conclusions of the 
author are of the greatest interest. Except in the 
case of Confucianism and Buddhism—and the 
claim of these to be religions at all is doubtful— 
the author finds traces of a primitive monotheism 
from which the people have gradually fallen away. 
This interpretation of the history of religion as 
involving devolution and degeneration from primi- 
tive conceptions of a pure and high order seems 
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to be gaining ground among scholars. Mr. 
Andrew Lang in his ‘Making of Religion,” no- 
tices similar phenomena among backward tribes 
in Africa and Australia, and Sir William Ram- 
say has drawn attention to traces of similar degen- 
eration in Mediterranean lands. Dr. Underwood 
is perhaps not quite so satisfying in his sugges- 
tion as to the origin of this primitive monotheism. 
Because of a reference in the Tao-teh-king to 
monosyllabic names for certain aspects of the 
Supreme, which monosyllables bear some resem- 
blance to the consonants in the name Jehovah, Dr. 
Underwood suggests the “possibility that Lao- 
tsze may have grasped, or had received from 
patriarchal sources the idea of the Trinity.” (The 
italics are ours.) 


“While we have suggested that in the most 
primitive times the peoples of Korea and 
China were monotheists, we have not claimed 
that they gained this without some form of 
revelation, but rather lean to the belief that 
this was a remnant of the still more ancient 
times when God Himself made personal, direct 
revelations to the fathers of the race, walked 
with Enoch and talked as friend to friend 
with Abraham, and these early beliefs, let us 
suggest, are possibly planks cast upon the 
high land of the ages from the flood.” (The 
italics again are ours.) 


The view of the history of religion and of the 
self-revealing activity of God here given no longer 
commends itself to scholars, and probably this 
passage will be read by Dr. Underwood himself 
with a sense of misgiving, and in a later edition 
may be remodeled. 

But this is a relatively small point. It is 
greatly to be desired that studies in comparative 
religion should continue to be carried on in Dr. 
Underwood’s spirit and with his design, viz. to 
arrive at the ethnic conception of God and to 
compare this with the Christian. The prophets 
of the Old Testament looked forward to ithe 
spreading over the earth of one conception of 
God; and all the blessings of the golden age that 
is to be, according to their view, depend on the 
fulfilment (which books like this help to bring 
about) of the prophecy: “There shall be one 
Lorp, and his name one.”—G. R. 


Studies in Religion and Theology. By A. M. 
Fairbairn, M. A. Macmillan Co., New York. 
Cloth. 635 pages. $3.80 net. 

It is impossible adequately to review this massive 

book, because of the extraordinary variety and 

sweep of its contents. The most that can be done 
within our space is to give some idea of what 
these contents are. 

As will be seen from the subtitle, “The 
Church in Idea and in WHistory,” Dr. Fair- 
bairn gathers the “Studies” of which the book 
is made up under the general conception of the 
Church. His desire is to make clear the true 
nature of the Church—an aim which students of 
Fairbairn will. be prepared to find closely asso- 
ciated with an exposition and defense of Inde- 
pendency. In Part I., the idea of the Church 
is first bodied forth in two papers (1) on the 
Church in the first century, and (2) on the Church 
in the nineteenth century. 

This leads to an essay more distinctly polemical 
in which Sacerdotalism and Puritanism are con- 
trasted as systems claiming to interpret the mind 
of Christ. This is followed by three more essays 
on Ecclesiastical Polity and the Religion of Jesus, 
and on the rise of Catholicism and the sects. It 
need scarcely be said that these weighty matters 
are dealt with by Dr. Fairbairn with wide, indeed, 
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vast, historical knowledge, keen dialectical skill 
and profound philosophic insight. And yet the 
very keenness of the weapons the great theological 
historian employs—or else the antithesis so dear 
to his heart—tends to leave the reader uncon- 
vinced. Surely, e.g., there is some exaggeration 
in statements like these: 


“The cardinal truth 
ecclesiological, but the cardinal truth of 
Puritanism is theological. The one magnifies 
the church, the other magnifies God. The one 
must have a church that it may have reli- 
gion: the other must have religion and truth 
that it may have a church.” 


of Sacerdotalism is 


That last arm of the antithesis surely swings 
dangerously. 

The second part of this book contains essays on 
Worship, on the Founding of the Church, on the 
Teaching and Passion of Christ the Founder, and 
on Paul and John as types-of the men He made. 
The connection of much of the material in these 
Studies with the main subject of the book is at 
times hard to trace—and it may be said at once 
that the style is distinctly less lucid and more 
discursive than that of earlier works by the 
same author. 

There is noticeable here, also, the same strong 
bias against Catholicism, especially in its Anglican 
form. Is it necessary to be so violent as this, 
for example? 

“Tt is profane as well as impertinent to de- 
scribe what is termed the Eucharist as ‘the 
supreme act of Christian worship’!” 


There are, as Dr. Fairbairn must know well, 
lines of devout thought and experience along 
which countless Christians have been led to re- 
gard the Lord’s Supper as the supreme act of 
Christian worship—as the supreme opportunity 
for the collective self-offering of the Church as 
the body of Christ. Their view may have been 
mistaken: but it was certainly neither “imperti- 
nent” nor “profane.” 

But it is an unwelcome task even to mention 
these small blots upon a work of this magnitude— 
a work which is the deposit of rich and suggest- 
ive thought from one of the greatest and busiest 
brains of the time.—G. R. 


Synoptic Gospels (The). 
Oxford University Press, 
161 pages. $2.50. 

We have submitted this careful book to a scholar 

who is an expert in the Synoptic problem, and 

extensively acquainted with the literature of the 
subject. He assures us that nothing like this, 
and nothing so helpful to the student, exists in 

English. 

The book is divided into three parts: Part I. 
contains four columns. In the first is the whole 
of Mark, arranged in paragraphs; in the second 
are the parallel passages from Matthew; in the 
third, those of Luke; in the fourth, certain other 
parallels and references. Parts II. and III. are 
built on similar lines, and italics are used every- 
where to indicate words or verses peculiar to any 
one gospel. Three “Tables” act as guides to the 
contents. By this mechanism the student on 
opening any page in the book has before him a 
passage, say in Mark, with its Synoptic parallels, 
even the smallest difference between the gospel 
narratives and their-~ striking mutual confirma- 
tions being thus emphasized. 

Students of the Synoptic problem will find 
this book helpful and, we expect, indispensable. 
Dr. Thompson presents no theory of the inter- 
relation of the Synoptics; he allows the facts to 
speak for themselves.—G. R. 


By J. M. Thompson. 
New York. Cloth. 
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Things That Remain. By Rev. Gaius Glenn At- 
kins, D. D., First Congregational Church, De- 
troit, Mich. Cloth. 127 pages. 


Readers of these sermons, if they are men or 
women of good will, will readily sympathize with 
the people of the First Congregational Church in 
Detroit in their loss of so able a minister as Dr. 
Atkins. The sermons were not selected because 
of any special distinction, they are simply the 
food on which Dr. Atkins fed his people during 
the last six weeks of his ministry among them; 
and they are here collected as a grateful record 
of what must have been ‘times of blessing.” 
For the sermons are strong, honest, direct, mod- 
ern, brave, stimulating. Saturated with the 
Christian spirit, they fling one back refreshingly 
upon the great ultimates in which alone the soul 
can in the end rest; and above all on God, in 
Whom righteousness and love are supreme.— 
Gamekes 
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THOUGHTS FOR THE QUIETABOUR 


OCTOBER, 1910. 


Saturday, 1st. Giving thanks always for 
all things unto God. Eph, v. 20. 


Thanksgiving is the mark of a truly reli- 
gious man. If we are always begging God 
for His mercies without expressing to Him 
our sincere gratitude, we become selfish in 
our demands. God delights to impart His 
mercies to us, but He also takes pleasure 
in our gratitude to Him for His benefits. 
Only an appreciative heart is able to fully 
enjoy God’s unfailing goodness.—Selected. 


Sunday, 2nd. The day of the Lorp is 
great and very terrible; and who can abide 
ut? Joel u. TI. 


The day of the Lord is at hand, and then 
all men shall be manifested as they are: 


there shall be no borrowed colors in that 
day ; men borrow the lustre of Christianity, 
but how many counterfeit masks will be 
burned in the day of God! I find this 
world, now that I have looked upon it at 
both sides, is but the fool’s idol. O Lord, 
let it not be the nest that my soul buildeth 
in. This world, in its gain and glory, is but 
the great and notable deceiver, by which 
the sons of men have been beguiled these 
five thousand years. Build your nest upon 
no tree here in the enemy’s country; for 
God hath sold the forest to Death; and 
every tree upon which we would rest is 
ready to be cut down, to the end we may 
flee and mount up and build our hopes on 
high, where death and judgment cannot 
come! Let us, who are the Lord’s, pull 
up the stakes of our tent, and be moving 
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towards our true home, for “here we have 
no continuing city’! Only let us not grow 
weary; the miles to that land are every day 
growing fewer and shorter. Why are not 
our thoughts more frequently than th_y are 
upon our country? Heaven casteth a sweet 
perfume afar off to those who have spiritual 
senses.—Samuel Rutherford. 


Monday, 3rd. The glorious Lorp will be 
unto us a place of broad rivers and streams. 
Isa. **%08. 27. 


The streams that flow from God are 
neither summer-dried nor winter-frozen.— 
Selected. 


. loved a 
Delilah. 


Tuesday, 4th. Samson . 
woman .... whose name 
Judg. «vt. 3, 4. 


Was 


What is it that weakens me for the ser- 
vice of the Lord? That is my Delilah. It 
will be something I love, something that 
fascinates me, something that draws me 
continually to itself. And I have no safety 
except by flight. I may not play with it, 
palter with it, try how near I can go to it. 
Soon the sharp razor, soon the sapped 
power, soon the blindness and the prison- 
house !—Amos R. Wells. 


Wednesday, 5th. O Lord Gop, thou 


knowest. Ezek. xxxvii. 3. 


“Thou knowest.” Thou, my God, Who art 
all wise; 
And though thick darkness shrouds my on- 
ward way, 
I will not fret, or walk with tear-dimm/’d 
eyes, 
Because I know not what will come each 
day. 
Whatever may befall, 
Thou willest, knowest all. 


“Thou knowest.” Thou, my God, Who art 


all love; 

And though the road may rough and dan- 
gerous be, 

Thy guiding Hand leads on to heaven 
above, 

I will not fear, for Thou wilt strengthen 
me 


Whatever may befall, 
Thou willest, knowest all. 


—Louisa J. Campbell. 


Thursday, 6th. Isaac digged again the 
wells of water which they had digged in 
the days of Abraham his father; for the 
Philistines had stopped them after the 
death of Abraham. Gen. xxvi. 18. 


We have constant need to reopen the old 
wells from which our fathers drank, and 
from which went forth refreshing streams 
to revive and bless other Jlives—the 
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old wells of trust, love, communion with 
God, kindness, thoughtfulness toward our 
fellow beings. It requires constant watch- 
fulness to keep these wells from being filled 
up with the drifting sands of selfishness 
and worldliness.—Selected. 


Friday, 7th. The night is far spent, the 
day 1s at hand: let us therefore cast off the 
works of darkness, and let us put on the 
armour of light. Rom. xiii. re. 


The children of God are to walk as chil- 
dren of the day, even though as yet the 
night is round about them. They already 
feel the breath of the morning moving 
through the darkness, and, casting off the 
garments of the night, they are to clothe 
themselves with the armor of light, and 
watch for the first gleam of the breaking 
dawn.—G. Campbell Morgan. 


Saturday, 8th. Watch, and pray. Matt. 
“XVI. 4I. 


Watchfulness keeps us prayerful, and 
prayerfulness keeps us watchful.—Alesxan- 
der Maclaren. 


Sunday, oth. Cast thy burden upon the 
Lorp. Psa. lv. 22, 


My burden is light. Matt. xi. 3o. 


A little girl saw a picture of the fabled 
Atlas bearing the world on his shoulders. 
She noted the strong man struggling under 
his heavy burden, his head bowed forward, 
his shoulders ‘strained, his every muscle 
tense, his face and form showing signs of 
painful effort and endurance, and her ten- 
der heart went out towards him in pity. 
“Papa,” she asked in anxious earnest, “why 
doesn’t that man lay that thing down?” 
And her father’s answer was, “Because he 
supposes that he ought to carry the world 
on his shoulders.” And his is a mistake 
that a great many of us are making. How 
many of the burdens that oppress us are 
burdens that we have no call to carry! We 
worry over matters that are outside of our 
sphere; and we are ready to sink beneath 
the weight of cares and anxieties that would 
better be left to Him Who alone can carry 
them. Whatever we have to carry, the 
Lord will give us strength to upbear; but 
there is many a burden which we would do 
better to cast upon the Lord, because it is 
His burden for us, and not ours for Him.— 
Selected, 


Monday, roth. He that watereth shall be 
watered also himself. Prov. xt. 25. 


The effective life and the receptive life 
are one. No sweep of arm that does some 
work for God, but harvests also some more 
of the truth of God, and sweeps it into the 
treasury of life—Phillips Brooks. 
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Tuesday, 11th. They looked unto him, 
and were lightened. Ps. xxxtv. 5. 


One has sometimes seen the windows of 
a little cottage, which faces the sun, shine 
like burnished gold as they caught the glory 
of the resplendent orb. Every window pane 
was “lightened” as it confronted the radiant 
glory. And so with depressed souls and 
their Maker. If we bring ourselves face to 
face with the Sun of Righteousness, and 
remain in the fruitful attitude, contemplat- 
ing “as in a mirror the glory of the Lord,” 
we shall be “transformed into the same 
image from glory to glory.”—J. H. Jowett. 


Wednesday, 12th. Ais allowance was a 
continual allowance given him of the king, 
a daily rate for every day all the days of 
his life. 2 Kings «xv. 30. 


Life must be lived on the installment plan. 
God gives and requires just so much at a 
time, no more, no less. Life is made up of 
just so many successive installments of op- 
portunity, of duty and of grace. All God’s 
appointments for service are definite, all 
His supplies of enabling grace are accu- 
rately adjusted to the demands of the pass- 
ing hour. It is impossible, therefore, to 
live life in the future tense. All that men 
have and all that they are asked to attend 
to is the present. And the present in its 
demands is vigorous enough. Take care of 
the now and the future will take care of 
itself.—Selected. 


Thursday, 13th. They shall see his face. 
Rev. xx. 4. 


On the rocky shores of a troubled sea 
A frail little childish form 

Was struggling beneath her heavy load 
Of driftwood, borne in by the storm. 


And when there was no more strength to 
bear 
The driftwood that lay in her way, 
She turned her weary steps towards home, 
To rest at the end of the day. 


So on the storm-tossed shores of life 
We gather our driftwood of care; 
Each trouble that breaks like a wave at our 
feet 
Leaves one more burden to bear. 


And when our burden so heavy bears down 
We almost succumb to the load, 

We'll turn our faces away from the storm, 
To the Home at the end of the road. 


And when in the purifying fires of love 
Our burdens of life are cast, , 

In the light of the flame we'll see His face, 
And rest in His love at last. 


—H, B. H. 


‘to something else. 
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Friday, 14th. I know whom I have be- 
lieved, and am persuaded that he is able to 
keep that which I have committed unto lum. 
2 Tim: 4. 12. _ 


Paul let his soul go into the keeping of 
Godheey ne It was because of the very value 
of his soul that Paul put it out of his own 
hands. If you have a bond, you do not 
carry it around with you, but you put it 
into a safe deposit box. That is why we 


put our souls into the keeping of God— 


John Douglas Adam. 


Saturday, 35th. The Spirit of truth 
. will guide you into all truth. John 
Ut. 13, 


But He does not lead us into all truth 
at once. We must be true to what we al- 
ready know in order to be in the line of 
PLOSTLESS ae ee Let us act on all we now 
know.—WMargaret Bottome. 


Sunday, 16th. Peter and John went up 

. into the temple at the hour of prayer. 

.... And @ certam mon... 
it, 


A careful study of the New Testament 
will reveal the fact that some of the great- 
est things said and done by our Lord and 
His apostles belong to what may be called 
the byways of their ministry. “And it came 
to pass that as he went, behold ....” and 
then follows the story of an interruption 
which becomes the occasion for a new dis- 
play of mercy. While Paul “waited” for 
his friends at Athens, his spirit was stirred, 
as he saw the city full of idols; and then 
came the themorable discourse on Mars 
Hill. These things were done on the way 
There is a fruitful field 
of suggestion here. Grand routes of ser- 
vice have to be cast up and bravely trodden, 
but much can be done in the byways. The 
opportunities that come to us without being 
sought should always be seized; they may, 
in the final event, turn out to be among the 
most decisive things of life—Selected. 


Monday, 17th. Do all things without 
murmurings. Phil. w. 14. 


Let not the stream of your life be a 
murmuring stream.—Selected. 


Tuesday, 18th. My soul, wait thou only 
upon God: for my expectation is from him. 
IES Uivaik, Fe j 


Self-confidence or dependence upon men 
or machinery retains a strange and subtle 
power over the hearts of the best of men. 
We shall never see God working in the 
fullness of His power until’ we learn to 
say with the Psalmist, “My soul, wait thou 
only upon God: for my expectation is from 
him.”—A. B. Simpson. 


Acts ii. — 
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Wednesday, agth. Our help is in the 
name of the Lorv, who made heaven and 
earth. Ps. cxxiv. 8. 


The earth and the sky do not meet any- 
where; the horizon that seems to bar the 
way and shut us in is only a seeming; 
there is always room to go on. It is a 
comfort to think that it is the same with 
all the human difficulties and probabilities 
that sometimes make an apparently im- 
passable barrier across our life path and 
shut us in to trouble and danger from 
which there is no escape. It is only seem- 
ing. God has still uncounted doors in 
heaven and on earth through which relief 
may come. He knows no “impossible,” and 
the soul that trusts in Him cannot be help- 
less.—J. R. Miller. 


-Thursday, 20th. Teach me to do thy 
will; for thou art my God. Ps. cxliit. ro, 


While the audience is waiting for the 
concert to begin, they hear a strange clan- 
gor back of the scenes. The instruments 
are being brought into accord. At first 
they are far apart, but in a little time they 
are all in perfect harmony. Then the 
music begins. Each human life is a whole 
orchestra in itself. But it is not in tune, 
and before we can begin to make sweet 
music all its many chords must be brought 
into harmony. This is the work of spirit- 
ual. culture. It is achieved only by the 
submission of the whole life to God.— 
Selected. 


Friday, 21st. J am with you all the days. 
Matt. «xviii. 20, R. V. (margin). 


That day never comes when the Lord 
Jesus is not at the side of His saints. 
Lover and friend may stand afar, but He 
walks beside them through the fires; He 
fords with them the rivers; He stands by 
them when face to face with the lion. We 
can never be alone. We must always add 
His resources to our own when making our 
calculations —F. B. Meyer. 


Saturday, 22nd. Jf a man say, I love 
God, and hateth his brother, he is a har: 
for he that loveth not his brother whom 
he hath seen, how can he love God whom 
he hath not seen? 1 John wv. 20. 


If you haven’t got love in your heart, 
you should throw your hope to the four 
winds and go and get a better one—D. L. 
Mooay. 


Sunday, 23rd. The vessel that he made 
of clay was marred in the hand of the 
potter; so he made tt again another vessel, 


as seemed good to the potter to make tt. 


Jer. xu. 4. 
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Great Potter at the wheel of life, 
Moulding the clay with skillful hand, 

Thou had’st a plan for my frail life— 
Alas, I would not understand! 

Had I but yielded to Thy touch, 
My life had been a vessel fair, 

Used for Thy work, to bear the cups 
Of living water here and there. 


I did not see Thy way was best, 
I chose my own and marred Thy plan; 
Now crushed and broken here it lies, 
And I with grief. the fragments scan. 
O Potter seated at life’s wheel, 
Take once again this life of mine, 
And shape some vessel for Thy work, 
Though humble, yet for use Divine. 


By Thy rich grace my will shall be 
In Thy dear hand as plastic clay, 
Where Thou may’st show Thy wondrous 
thought, 
In colors bright or colors gray. 
Yes, from life’s ruins Thou wilt make, 
Less beautiful, but useful still, 
A vessel Thou ‘wilt take and use, 
And with Thy living water fill. 


—M. Ritchie. 


Monday, 24th. These... . have turned 
the world upside down. Acts xvii. 6. 

None of these things move me. Acts 
LDS, UE 


The men that move the world are the 
ones. who do not let the world move them. 
—Selected. 


Tuesday, 25th. Blessed are the pure in 
heart: for they shall see God. Matt. v. 8. 


“Oh, yes,” you say, “in heaven.” It does 
not say, “In heaven.” Doubtless that vision 
will never be complete on this side of the 
grave. Doubtless the promise will never 
be consummated here. But it shows that 
we do not understand the very nature of 
Christ’s words, if we insist upon postpon- 
ing such words as these to some other 
condition of life—W. T. Davison. 


whose 
I0. 


Wednesday, 26th. A city.... 
builder and maker is God. Heb. x1. 


It is worthy of note that the Old Testa- . 
ment opens with a description of that Para- 
dise which was the cradle of our race, and 
that the New Testament closes witha de- 
scription of that Paradise into which the 
ransomed of our race will be gathered as 
their final home. But they greatly differ. 
One was earthly ; the other is heavenly. One 
was rich with rural beauty; the other is 
richer with the magnificence of the city of 
the great King. The pleasures of the one 
were material and sensual; those of the 
other are spiritual and emotional. The 
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first was lost by sin; the other is the gift 
of grace. The superiority of the latter is 
very great, because “where sin abounded, 
grace did much more abound.’—Selected. 


a7th. The of God. 


Thursday, word 


Eph. vi. 17. 


We ask whether in all the equipments of 
life there is aught to be compared to the 
Word of the Lord? There is none like it 
for variety of adaptation. We find in the 
Word of God weapons that we can turn 
in every direction—weapons that suit every 
mood and every combination of circum- 
stances by which we are surrounded..... 
We find in the Word of God—without 
consulting any other author—the precise 
answer to every difficulty, the right method 
of meeting every opposition, and the one 
true solace that can get to the heart and 
heal it with the succor which it needs.— 
Joseph Parker. 


Friday, 28th. What man is there that is 
fearful and faint-hearted? let lim go and 
return unto his house, lest his brethren’s 
heart faint as well as his heart. Deut. xx. 


Jehovah has no use for a coward. He 
that is “fearful and faint-hearted’” must 
withdraw, and for a double reason: fear 
is a personal hindrance and infirmity, mak- 
ing valiant fighting impossible; it is also 
a preventive of confidence in others. Cow- 
ardice is a disease spreading by infection 
and contagion.—Arthur T. Pierson. 


Saturday, 29th. Every man shall receive 
his own reward according to his own labor. 
Tt Cor. tii. 8. 
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Though thou art not accountable for the 
increase, thou art for the sowing and the 
watering.—Selected. 


Sunday, 3oth. What the law could not 
do, in that it was weak through the flesh, 
God, sending his own Son in the lkeness 
of sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin 
in the flesh. Rom. viii. 3. 


The Master came one night to the door 
and knocked with the iron hand of the 
law. The door shook and trembled on its 
hinges, but the man piled every piece of 
furniture which he could find against the 
door, for he said, “I will not admit Him.” 
The Master turned away, but by and by He 
returned, and with His own soft hand, 
using most that part where the nail had 
penetrated, He knocked again, oh, so softly 
and tenderly. This time the door did not 
shake, but, strange to say, it opened, and 
there upon his knees the once unwilling 
host was found rejoicing to receive his 
Guest. “Come in, come in! Thou hast 
so knocked that my heart is moved to 
Thee. I could not think of Thy pierced 
hand leaving its blood marks on my door, 
and of Thy going away homeless, Thy head 
filled with dew. I yield, I yield. Thy love 
has won my heart.’”—C. H. Spurgeon. 


Monday, 31st. What doth it profit.... 
though a man say he hath faith, and have 
not works? Jas, ". 14. 


Saying and doing, we stand on the rock. 
Saying, not doing, we stand on the sand. 
Both shall be tried by the storm and the 
shock ; 
Only the rock the trial will stand. 


—Selected. 


DEVOTIONAL STUDIES IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
’ LESSONS: 


Rev,. F.°B. Meyers 


THE PARABLE OF THE TALENTS: 
(October 9, Matt. xxv. 14-30.) 


This is the central parable of the chap- 
ter. It follows that of the bridesmaids, 
and fitly, for whilst that pictures the Church 
as waiting, this describes her working. 
The same people are intended by the ten 
maidens and the three servants. It is only 
when we have the oil of the Spirit that we 
can use our talents aright. Be right with 
Jesus Christ, and you will do work of 
which you need not be ashamed at His 
coming. 

Of course this parable must\ be distin- 


guished from the parable of the pounds 
(Luke xix. 11). In that, each servant has 
the same amount entrusted, but uses it 
differently. In this, two have differing 
amounts but show the same proportionate 
fidelity. There is all the difference, there- 
fore, between the pound of grace, which is 
given to everyone, and the differing facul- 
ties or capacities entrusted to us for ser- 
vice in the Master’s kingdom. If we un- 
derstand the one-talented man, we shall 
have the clue to the entire parable. 

I. His Famure. He failed. Not be- 
cause he had no talent, for each servant 
has one at least; not because he had no 
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opportunity; not because he had not time 
enough, for it was after long absence that 
his lord came back; not because he was 
dishonest, for the owner got it back; not 
because he was careless, for he took the 
trouble to wrap it in a napkin; not because 
he could not have received assistance in 
the development of his property, for his 
lord said that he might have entrusted it 
to the banker, who takes a number of small 
investments, puts them together in an ag- 
gregate sum, and invests it so that all may 
derive a yearly interest. The bank in the 
parable is really the Church, the bankers 
are its ministers and officers, the bank 
stock is the common work which a Chris- 
tian community does for God. There are 
many people who have not initiative or 
power to open a new branch of work, but 
they could throw the little they have into 
cooperation with the rest of their fellow 
members. 

Evidently this man had a chance to do 
good, and the power to realize his chance; 
he was not a bad man, not unscrupulous, 
not dishonest, but he failed because he was 
slothful, that is, he would not rouse him- 
self to do his best work. And why? The 
probability is that he got tired, because he 
felt that he could do so little. There was 
not the incentive of a huge success nor the 
encouraging applause of myriads of on- 
lookers. Some men are like the clock 
which would not strike at all because it 
could not strike twelve all the time. They 
say to themselves: “If I had but a chance 
to do a great thing, if only some grand 
opportunity arrived, I would rise to the full 
measure of my opportunity. But of what 
use is it for me to do anything when I have 
only this one talent?” Such people get hard 
thoughts of God: “I knew that thou wert 
a hard man.” They complain against Him 
for having limited them to such narrow 
measurements. 

IJ. His Forreirure. The king came! 
You can hear his cheery, hearty voice ring- 
ing through the palace. You see the good- 
natured smile on his face, as one servant 
after another gives in his good report. 
How much they gained! How much this 
man missed! There were five things in 
his greeting: 

(1) His “Well done.” 

(2) His accurate estimate. “Thou faith- 
ful servant,” addressed alike to the man 
who had made five into ten and to him 
who had made two into four. The circle 
of a gnat’s eye is as perfect as that of the 
horizon. The solar ray that passes through 
a chink in the door presents the same pris- 
matic band of color as that which floods 
an open window. 

(3) His promotion. “Ruler over many 
things.” When the Master comes for us, 
or we go to Him, our service will continue 
uninterrupted, only under better conditions 
and with wider opportunities. 
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: (4) His sympathy. “Enter into my 
joy,” ie. “Learn what I know and expe- 


rience of rapture in doing the Father’s 
will. Drink of My cup of blessing.” 
“Thou shalt make them drink of the river 
of thy pleasures.” 

(5) The increase of power. “Give to 
him that hath and he shall have abundance.” 
Use what you have—a little talent in 
prayer, a little gift in speech, a little money, 
a little influence. Use these every day. 
Never let a day pass without turning your 
talent to good account and it shall be said 
of you also, “He shall have abundance.” 
All these he missed. His only crime was 
that he had done nothing, but a slothful, 
indolent life is wickedness. “Thou wicked 
and slothful servant.” 

Ill. His Doom. “Take ye away the 
talent from him!” It is not necessary to 
wait for the end of life till this sentence 
takes effect. What we do not use is taken 
from us by the inevitable process of natural 
law. The ants on the ant-heaps which 
refuse to use their eye lose their sight and 
become blind; then, depending on their 
slaves, they are ultimately mastered by 
them, having lost their own power by dis- 
use. Give up reading your Bible and you 
will lose all taste for it. Give up Christian 
work, and you will become paralyzed and 
unable to do any. Cease to believe, and 
the power to believe will die out. When 
in the French Revolution, the doors of the 
Bastille were thrown open, a few shrunken 
figures staggered out. Most were idiots, 
but a few had preserved their reason by 
compelling their minds to compute sums 
and solve problems. Had they not done 
so, they must have lost their reason. The 
“outer darkness” is the symbol of irre- 
trievable despair. 

GoLDEN Text: His lord said unto him, 
Well done, thou good and faithful servant: 
thou hast been faithful over a few things, 
I will make thee ruler over many things: 
enter thou into the joy of thy lord. Matt. 
Bie rol. v20i he 


THE LAST JUDGMENT. 


(October 16, Matt. xxv. 31-46.) 


Tue Son or MAN Is aAtso KING AND 
JUDGE. 

(1) The absolute humanity of Jesus was 
very apparent during these last days of 
His earthly ministry ; but nowhere through- 
out His life did He speak of His Divine 
prerogative in more unqualified tones. 
During those last days, He slept in the 
open air, having nowhere to lay His head 
(John vii. 53, viii. 1) and sought His 
breakfast from a wayside tree (Mark xi. 
12, 13). He borrowed the ass on which 
He rode in lowly triumph and the room 
in which He held the paschal feast. But 
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He knew Himself to be the King, Who 
would sit one day on the throne of His 
glory whilst all the nations should be gath- 
ered, as flocks gather before the inspection 
of the shepherd at nightfall. 

(2) Now He was surrounded by only a 
few followers; yesterday but a handful of 
peasants from Galilee accompanied His 
entry; and to-morrow, only a group of 
five hundred brethren would confess His 
name, as the harvest of His life work (1 
Cor. xv. 6). But ultimately, He would be 
surrounded by all the holy angels and the 
loftiest beings of the heavenly places would 
do Him honor. 

(3) He was sitting on a rock, overlook- 
ing the valley of Jehoshaphat, where the 
Jews expected that the last judgment would 
take place; but that seat would be ex- 
changed for a glorious throne; and His 
poor garments would be exchanged for the 
glistening splendor of the Mount of Trans- 
fieuration. Because He was the Son of 
man, the Father had committed all judg- 
ment to Him and had appointed a day in 
which He would judge the world in right- 
eousness by Himself, the Man Whom He 
had ordained (John vy. 22; Acts xvii. 31). 

Tue Son or Man Iventiries HIMSELF 
with HuMAN Sorrow AND PRIVATIONS. 
“These my brethren” may stand for three 
classes: (1) for the apostles and disci- 
ples, in the certain privations and persecu- 
tions through which they were to pass; 
(2) for the Jews, who stand in the same 
relation to Him as Joseph’s brethren to 
the premier of Egypt; (3) for all hungry, 
thirsty, homeless, naked, sick, and im- 
prisoned people the world over. There is 
no one, anywhere, or at any time, who is 
in circumstances of misery for whom the 
Lord Jesus does not care. The Head feels 
the throbbing pain of every member, even 
the least. It is to these that I think our 


Lord referred. He did not wish us to~- 


spend our love for Him in sighs and tears, 
and in yearnings for His advent, but He 
bade us go forth into all the world and 
minister to any who were in need, for 
His sake. 

We must distinguish, therefore, between 
general benevolence and Christian philan- 
thropy. It is not enough to have a soft 
heart: to put your hand with sudden im- 
pulse into your pocket at the sight of dis- 
tress, or to join a League of Help when 
the frost is on the ground. Any kind- 
hearted person would do as much. The 
point here is, that we should see Christ 
behind all weary human faces and relieve 
them for His sake (Matt. x. 40-42). We 
are doing more than we know. At the end 
when we find ourselves in the world of 
reality, we shall discover with surprise that 
in the commonest events we have been 
touching Christ. The little smile of en- 
couragement, the tear of sympathy, the 
gift of food or lodging, the cup of tea, 
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the thoughtful courtesy to the tired work- 
girl standing in the crowded street car, 
the giving another our place at the dinner 
table, the interest in the boy that sells you 
a paper or takes you up in the elevator, if 
done for Christ, have been points of per- 
sonal contact with Him, which have thrilled 
His heart and made an indelible impres- 
sion upon His memory. Only when we 
stand before the judgment seat shall we 
understand how He was noticing, valuing 
and‘ accepting as done to Himself things 
which we had forgotten. Christ will not 
remember our sins if we confess them and 
seek the cleansing of His blood, but He 
will never forget one act of loving service. 

ALL CHARACTER WILL COME UNDER A 
TwWorFoLtD CLASSIFICATION. There” ane 
sheep and goats, but no intermediary class. 
The word translated “goats” shoe be ren- 
dered “kids” or “kiddies”; it is the di- 
munitive. On the catacombs the Saviour 
is often depicted with a kid on His shoul- 
ders. Though He is compelled to con- 


demn, yet His heart yearns, as in Mark x. 


21. The longer the harvest is delayed, the 
more clearly do the wheat and tares de- 
clare themselves. Deep down in the heart 
of really religious people, there is the root 
of faith and love toward God; they are 
actuated and guided in all their thoughts 
and ways by the desire to please Him. 
There are other people in the world, 
humane, just, kind, who have no thought 
or care for God. Whatever they are or 
do, therefore, lacks the essential root, 
which is the only guarantee of permanence 
and growth. Is not this the essential dif- 
ference between those who are referred to 
as sheep or goats? There may be much 
to commend and esteem in people who 
are kind to everyone except to God, who 
honor everyone except God, who are eager 
to please everyone except God. On the 
other hand where there is real love to God, 
there will be an inevitable manifestation 
of it towards those around us. By their 
fruits men are known. It is useless to call 
Jesus, “Lord, Lord,” and not live for the 
objects that occupy His thoughts. 

Our PosiITIoN IN THE Future WILL 
DEPEND ON OuR CHARACTER, AS PROVED BY 
Our Lives. Departure into eternal life or 
eternal condemnation depends on the char- 
acter which has been built up amid the 
trivialities and commonplaces of life. An 
intellectual knowledge of Christianity will 
not suffice. The one decisive word is Me 
—our relation to Christ. What a con- 
sciousness of Deity is in that word! Our 
Lord was the meekest and humblest of the 
sons of men as to His human spirit, but 
He knew Himself to be the Lord from 
heaven. The recognition or rejection of 
Him will make an eternal difference, as 
the two lines of rails that lie side by side 
in the junction and then travel out to the 
opposite sides of a continent. 
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_ Gotven Text: Inasmuch as ye have done 
wt unto one of the least of these my breth- 
ren, ye have done it unto me. Matt. xxv. 
40. 


REVIEW. 
(October 23, Luke ix. 51, 52a.) 


This text brings to our thought our 
Lord’s last six months of earthly ministry, 
beginning with the Transfiguration and 
ending with Calvary. There was no doubt 
in His own mind as to His future, and He 
spoke of it with great explicitness (Luke 
ix, 22-27). He died because He chose to 
die. Martyrs die because they cannot help 
it; Christ died because He desired to. “For 
this cause” He “came into the world.” The 
shadow of the Cross was falling with inky 
blackness on His soul. There it stood with 
open arms at the end of the long vista. 
The pain of it was being woven into every 
day of every week. 

The description that Mark (x. 32) gives 
is very touching. We can almost see that 
picture! The road climbs upward, tasking 
limb and breath, but the Master is so ab- 
sorbed with the thoughts and projects that 
occupy His mind as to be oblivious of the 
road and all else. He presses on, as though 
His eager desire were communicating it- 
self to His feet. The Twelve cannot keep 
pace. They follow, possessed by a strange 
awe, beneath which they are amazed and 
fearful. Presently He arrests His pace 
and gathers them round Him to hear again, 
with some added particulars, what was 
awaiting them (Mark x. 33, 34). 

It is remarkable how the whole of this 
last journey was saturated with prayer. 
From the very beginning of His ministry 
our Lord was much in prayer (Mark 1. 
35) ; but references to His prayer life are 
specially crowded into these last chapters. 
It was when He was praying alone that 
the question arose as to His true nature 
(Luke ix. 18). It was when He was pray- 
ing that He was transfigured (Luke ix. 
29). It was as He was praying in a cer- 
tain place that one of His disciples, inspired 
by His example, said, “Lord, teach us to 
pray” (Luke xi. 1). At the same time He 
gave other of His wonderful parables and 
instructions about the art of prayer (ver. 
5-13). Matthew (xviii. 18-20) gives us 
other clues to the Lord’s prayerfulness at 
this period of His life. And Luke com- 
pletes the story in xviii. 1-14. It was as 
though our Master wanted to teach us that 
in all times of special stress and pain we 
must be much in prayer. The wonderful 
discovery of wireless telegraphy by which 
we can speak to our friends without an 
apparent medium is a profound illustration 
of the art and value of prayer... There 
must be “the transmitter’ and “the re- 
ceiver,” in perfect accord, then the Atlantic 
ocean may flow between without interrupt- 
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ing communication. When our heart is in 
unison with God’s heart, i.e. when we love 
with a pure and unselfish affection, the 
least expression of our desire touches Him. 
The Greek word in Matt. xviii. 19, trans- 
lated “agree,” is really “symphonize,” which 
means that two voices sound together 
without discord. We must symphonize 
with each other if we would symphonize 
with God. 

All these points can be illustrated by the 
teacher to make the scholars understand 
that in prayer we do not merely speak 
words that may be lost in the air, but we 
actually transact with God, and receive 
responsive answers in Him. Sometimes 
He says, “Ask Me no more about this,” but 
that is when we have asked amiss, i.e. when 
our prayers are not in unison with His will, 
but we can generally discover this after we 
have prayed for anything for a little time 
(Jas 15.6)? 

It was this prayer life that enabled our 
Lord to set His face steadfastly to go to 
Jerusalem. He knew, as we have seen, all 
that awaited Him there. Even at this 
hour He might have drawn back, speaking 
after the manner of men. But as Isaiah 
puts it, He set His “face like a flint” (Isa. 
1. 7). The most sensitive and gentle 
natures shrink most keenly from the ap- 
proach of shame and suffering, but our 
Lord swerved not, because He was filled 
with an infinite love for us all. He was 
upheld by an all-conquering purpose. “For 
the joy that was set before him” He “en- 
dured the cross, despising the shame,” the 
joy of doing the Father’s will, of opening 
the kingdom to all believers, of redeeming 
a lost world. Paul had a little of this when 
he said, “The love of Christ constraineth 
me,” i.e. some of the very love that led 
Christ to His death is burning in my heart. 
Of course the mother who sacrifices all for 
her child; the patriot who is proud to die 
for his fatherland; the husband who will 
gladly give his life for his wife—these 
know, to some extent, the same absorbing 
passion. But no one has ever known it to 
the same extent as Jesus did, when, as the 
Good Shepherd, He saw the wolf coming, 
but would not flee. 

This is what He meant when He told 
James and John that they did not know 
what spirit they were of (Luke ix. 55). 
They spoke as those who were animated 
by the spirit of the old dispensation, of 
Elijah, for instance (2 Kings i. 10, 12). 
But He had come to introduce a new dis- 
pensation, and by its spirit He was _in- 
spired. To Him, it seemed strange for 
others to speak of the fire of destruction, 
He was only thinking of the fire of love. 
Indeed when He was ascended, He sent 
down the fire of the Holy Spirit on these 
very villages (Acts viii. 25). This is the 
spirit of our age. “The Son of man came 
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not to destroy men’s lives, but to save 
them” (ver. 56). 

How terrible it was that when the 
Saviour’s heart was so filled with love, the 
Samaritans would not receive Him, be- 
cause He was going to Jerusalem. In the 
previous miracle He had shown Himself 
glad to welcome any who would alleviate 
the suffering of mankind (ver. 50). But 
man has so small sympathy with the love 
which makes all one, and is so jealous and 
petty, that he actually reverses this and 
refuses the great love of God, because it 
seeks after wider interests than those of 
its own narrow circle. A village found 
fault with Christ for caring for a city? 
Let us beware of narrow selfishness! 

GoLtpeN Text: And it came to pass, when 
the time was come that he should be re- 
ceived up, he stedfastly set his face to go 
to Jerusalem, and sent messengers before 
is face. Luke ix. 51, 52a. 


THE ANOINTING OF JESUS. 


(October 30, Matt. xxvi. 1-16.) 


Our Lord had arrived from Idumea, 
reaching Bethany probably on the Friday 
before Passion Week. All that happy Sat- 
urday, the Sabbath, He had spent with the 
trio that He loved. In the evening they 
provided Him with a banquet; and since 
their own home was too limited in size, 
they sought accommodation from Simon 
the leper, whom Jesus had healed. Wecan 
imagine the rustic, roomy house; the 
spacious hall; the low tables and couches; 
Lazarus raised from the dead; Mary with 
her rapt look; Martha busy with household 
cares; Simon; the apostles; the few friends 
from Jerusalem; a group of peasants peep- 
ing in at the doors and windows. The re- 
past was simple enough—bread, herbs and 
fruit. At the close, Mary arose from her 
place, her countenance flushed with excite- 
ment, and taking from her bosom an ex- 
quisitely constructed vase of alabaster, 
broke it, shedding its sweet contents first 
on the Master’s head and then on His feet. 

Mary. J# was a precious and costly 
gift, which evidenced the wealth of the 
family, and of her love. Only in the last 
days of the Roman Empire were such 
eel ee used, even in the houses of the 
rich. 

It was her supreme gift. 
what she could.” 

It was suggested in her contemplative 
life. Martha reproached her for doing so 
little to help; but she did not realize that 
whilst waiting at the feet of Christ, her 
sister was conceiving an act which would 
not only fill the house, but the world, whilst 
some of the lingering fragrance would 
cling to the Lord’s hair and person and 
waft over Him when in the hall of Caiaphas 
He was being buffeted. Perhaps even on 


“She hath done 


the Cross her gift exhaled its sweetness 
still. Quiet, misunderstood people, who 
seem to do less active work than others, 
may arise, in rare moments of exaltation, 


to perform deeds which tower above com-_ 


mon’ levels, as the white peaks above the 
valleys. 

It was an expression of adoring love. 
He had always been the Teacher. Martha 
had so described Him and the term was 
familiar to them both. But of late He had 
become the Christ: “I believe that thou art 
the Christ, the Son of God.” And crown- 
ing all, since the raising of Lazarus, He 
had become “the resurrection and the life” 
(John xi. 24, 27, 28). All this He was to 
her, and she loved Him with that self-giv- 
ing which could not withhold its best. 
She, without doubt, was hurt by Judas’ re- 
buff, but her love lifted her completely 
over it, if only He Whom she loved was 
pleased. A widow once came to see me 
after an appeal I had made on the previous 
night for jewels, if people had no money, 
with which to speed the great missionary 
cause. She brought with her an only 
daughter, saying, “I have no jewels to give 
my Lord, but my daughter has long been 
desirous of becoming a missionary and 
after what you said last night, I can no 
longer withhold my consent.” Was not 
that her alabaster box? 

Jupas. When he first attached himself 
to Christ, the Lord was in the height of 
His popularity. But the episode of John 
vi. that scene in the darkening synagogue, 
had altered all that, and he was endeavor- 
ing to save for himself something out of 
the impending wreck. It was he who led 
the murmur of disapprobation at Mary’s act 
(John xii. 4). Probably he had always 
disliked Mary with that instinctive dislike 
that selfishness entertains to goodness. He 
dared not become her open assailant, but 
suggested that it was a pity she had not 
conserved the money for the poor. Not 
that he cared for the poor, for he was 
constantly robbing Christ and His poor 
brethren. It was enough for his spleen 
to suggest that Mary’s act was not as good 
as it seemed. Unfortunately others of the 
apostolic band fell into the trap and appear 
to have echoed his complaint. With them, 
however, it was mere thoughtlessess, aris- 
ing from a very inadequate conception of 
the glory of Jesus, and a very tepid love. 
That night Judas stole across the valley, 
and completed the compact with the leaders 
of the Sanhedrin to hand over his Master 
to them for thirty pieces of silver (about 
$15). It was the price of a slave for Him 
Who had assumed the form of a slave 
CEhileiee7) 

Curist. He justified Mary's act. “Leave 
her alone,” He said. “Do not trouble her, 
she hath done a beautiful [such is the 
meaning of the Greek] act.” Even dis- 
ciples may sometimes criticise an act of 
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profuse extravagance for religion, such as 
the chaste beauty of a chapel, the rich 
“music of the organ, the lavish equipment 
of missionary enterprise. Our Lord values 
any expression of personal love, as David 
did the act,of the brave men who won him 
the water of Bethlehem’s well at the risk 
of their lives. That deed, this, and the 
women’s early morning visit to the garden 
tomb, stand together in Scripture as speci- 
mens of what love can do. 

He adjusted the claims of the poor. He 
said in effect that the mainspring of Chris- 
tianity is not utilitarian philanthropy, but 
personal love to Himself. That must be 
cherished at all costs. When that is pres- 
ent, there need be no anxiety for the poor. 
They who love Christ will not be indiffer- 
ent to His poor relations. 

He rightly interpreted her motive. He 
said, “It is for my burial.” Mary only of 
all His associates really understood His 
repeated references to His approaching 
crucifixion, and realized that amid the hor- 
rors of that scene it would be impossible 
for loving hands to do as they wished. 
But she saw to it that He should not go 
to His death without the customary gift 
and act of love. Our Lord also gave her 
a permanent niche in His Church, and fore- 
told how her deed would inspire others all 
down the centuries. It is remarkable that 
two women anointed our Lord: the woman 
who was a sinner, and Mary the pure saint 
(Luke vii. 37). They met: the gratitude 
of the saved and the idealizing admiration 
of the holy. 

GoLpDEN Text: She hath done what she 
could. Mark xiv. 8. 


THE LAST SUPPER, 


(November 6, Matt. xxvi. 17-30.) 


The place where the Lord was to meet 
the apostles for their last Passover meal 
was carefully hidden until the last moment, 
lest His enemies should get wind of it and 
arrest Him there. The Lord knew well 
that there were special reasons why Judas 
should not know the place. He may have 
made a previous secret arrangement with 
the master of this guest chamber, who was 
possibly a secret disciple. The arrange- 
ment about the man with the water pot 
(Luke xxii. 10) may also have been a pre- 
concerted sign. But the extreme caution 
shown in the indication of the spot to the 
two, and the ease with which our Lord led 
the little band to it afterwards, are very 
significant. Peter and John, as Luke tells 
us, were sent forward to make the neces- 
sary purchases. They would have to go to 
the Temple for the lamb, which must be 
sealed by the priests, and they would ob- 
tain the wine, bitter herbs and other articles 
in the Oriental bazaars near the house, 
crowded at that seasoi with chaffering 
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Jews from every nation in the known 
world. How little the hustling crowds 


realized that the first scenes of the Tragedy 
of Time were being enacted and that the 
world’s redemption was in progress! 

Tue Traitor. When Judas first joined 
the band of disciples, there was nothing 
to indicate the destiny to which he drifted. 
Our Lord would not have allied Himself 
with a man of notoriously evil character, 
and to the hour of betrayal the rest of his 
fellow apostles regarded him as one of the 
most devoted of their number (John xiii. 
29). But the seeds of the terrible harvest 
afterwards yielded by him must have: been 
latent in his soul. Avarice, the love of 
money, selfish greed must have been lying 
in wait to break in at the door of the heart 
(Gen. iv. 7). Contact with Jesus ought to 
have saved him, and would have done so if 
he had not begun to filch from the bag 
(John xii, 6). The greed that led him to 
sell his Master for thirty pieces of silver 
was not due to a sudden gust of passion. 
It was the culmination of months, perhaps 
of years, of quiet unsuspected peculation. 
At first he must have felt compunction, 
when he saw the straits to which Jesus and 
the others were reduced; when, for in- 
stance, they had to spend the night in the 
open, or feel among the branches of a fig 
tree for their breakfast, because he had 
abstracted the money which would have 
supplied their necessities, there must have 
been a. sense of shame and self-detestation. 
But he shook himself free from remorse, 
until his heart became as hard as a nether 
millstone, and he could betray his Lord 
with a kiss. 

The Lord had watched the gradual de- 
terioration of His apostle and doubtless 
had often dropped warnings meant to 
awaken him. All had been in vain, and 
now before the supper He adopted this 
method of indicating His knowledge of 
the compact with the priests and His 
own unchanging love. At first, each 
apostle asking, “Lord, is it I?” showed his 
fear of his own weak nature, but they 
who ask such a question prove that they 
are not likely to do so terrible an act. 
Self-questioning is a very healthy sign. 
When Peter, who sat on the other side of 
our Lord to that occupied by John, beck- 
oned to the latter to ascertain who it was 
(John xiii, 25), the Lord whispered back 
His reply. And when Judas, also in a 
whisper, asked whether the Lord meant 
him, the whispered answer proved that all 
those dark passages of his recent history 
were known to Him, Who had within half 
an hour knelt before him to wash his feet 
with a love that loved even to the end, and 
it is not to be wondered at that he went 
immediately out (John xiii. 30). 

Tue INSTITUTION OF THE SUPPER. The 
Passover was observed from age to age 
with punctilious care, and with little devia- 
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tion from the prescribed ritual. The 
eldest son always asked the question as to 
the meaning of the feast, to which the 
father gave the customary response, and 
three cups of wine were passed round at 
different stages. It was when the paschal 
rites had been complied with, and the third 
cup was being sipped, that our Lord made 
the significant addition which we know as 
the Lord’s Supper. When. the Church 
realized that He was the Paschal Lamb, 
there was no further need to maintain the 
ancient Hebrew rite and the Christian ordi- 
nance took its place. 

Surely, when our Lord offered the 
broken bread to His apostles, saying, 
“Take, eat, this is my body,’ they never 
supposed that it partook of the nature of 
His body, or had been in any way changed 
as to its substance. They knew that He 
was speaking, as so often, in a parable. 
Had He not said, “I am the door,” and “I 
am the way”? They had not misunder- 
stood those analogies; and as they handled 
and ate the broken cake, they knew that an 
awful sorrow was impending, which should 
break that beloved body in pieces, and that 
to eat of it meant that they were to feed 
on that royal and unique humanity for 
which it stood. 

Similarly with the cup. From the 
earliest, covenants had been ratified by 


blood-shedding. For instance, the paren- 
thetical covenant between God and the 
Hebrew race was ratified in that manner 
(Ex. xxiv. 7, 8). It was necessary, there- 
fore, that a better covenant should be rati- 
fied by death ((Eleb.> ix.19; Sete.) s)he 
practice of shedding blood arose probably 
as a method of asseveration: “May I die, 
if I fail to do my part” (Gen. xv.). When 
we take the wine, as emblematic of the 
Blood with which the eternal covenant was 
sealed, we Say: “Father, we are standing 
on the pledges by which Thou hast bound 
Thyself. Do as Thou hast said.’ One 
part of that covenant is the remission of 
sin (Heb. viii. 12). 

The Lord’s words in ver. 29 remind us 
of the vow of the Nazarite which might 
be taken for a limited period, until the 
purpose on which he was set was accom- 
plished (Num. vi. 1-3). It was as though 
our Lord said, “I am bound by a solemn 
vow never to rest till the kingdom of God 
shall be brought about.” The simple meal 
led on to the discourse in John xiv., xv., 
xvi. Then they sung Ps. cxviii., which was 
touchingly eloquent of the great purposes 
that were surging through the Saviour’s 
heart. 

GoLpEN TExT: This is my body which is 
given for you: this do in remembrance of 
me. Luke xxi. 19. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HINTS ANDY EEE. 


Ida Q. Moulton. 


Forward. 


“Speak unto the children of Israel, that 
they go forward.” 


“Forward! The sea may roar, 

And o’er the leeward shore 
Haughtily ride; 

By the good grace of God, 

Ye shall pass through dry-shod, 

Praising the saving blood,— 
Christ crucified. 


Ye hosts of light! 
The right 


“Forward! 

Charge ’gainst the wrong! 
Bravely defend. 

Let your glad songs ring out, 

Put all your foes to rout, 

Raise victory’s splendid shout, 
At the fight’s end.” 


* * * * * 


A gentleman who was organizing a com- 
pany of young people to do evangelistic 
work in the slums politely refused to ac- 
cept some of them. When questioned as 
to such action he said: “Those whom I 
have declined to take have no confidence 


in the undertaking. They say the odds 
are against us. We can’t take the fearful 
with us when on such serious business.” 
Fear derived from the lack of confidence 
in an undertaking is always weakening. 
The advance guard must be confident of 
success. Goals are reached by those who 
believe in reaching them. 


* * * * * 


Going higher and higher, shining more 
and more, growing stronger and stronger, 
“forgetting those things which are behind, 
and reaching forth to the things which are 
before,” these are the natural impulses of 
the consecrated life. As one has aptly said, 
“Not retrospect, but prospect, should be 
the Christian’s watchword.” Christians, 
thank God that there are peaks to climb, 
troubles to burnish us, and tonics for the 
spirit’s life. God is the goal. Heaven is 
the place. They are both above us, as high 
and holy incentives for our best climbing, 
brightest shining and greatest strength. 
God help us to do our best to reach such 
a goal, with such holy environments. 


eee 


lhe tee vie 


Illustrative Hints and Helps. 


_ In inaugurating a campaign against sin 
in our own hearts, or in the world about 
us, we must bear in mind that safety as 
well as victory is secured only by advance- 
ment. The relentless past is ever on our 
pursuit. Old sins, old. failures, and per- 
haps old successes follow hard after us. 
If we stand still and fight them, they will 
prove too many for us. Forward we must 
go, leaving the past in God’s care. His 
trumpet has never yet sounded a retreat, 
which proves beyond a doubt that He has 
compassion and grace enough to keep the 
pursuing past from overtaking us, and 
also suggests to us that the future alone is 
all that is ours. 


Amusements. 


A missionary, just home from twenty 
years’ service in India, was taken to hear 
a humorous elocutionist. When asked the 
next morning how she enjoyed it, she re- 
plied, “It was such a treat to laugh, and 
the best of it is, I don’t feel ashamed this 
morning that I did laugh.” 

“Sweet is the pleasure itself cannot spoil.” 


* * * * * 


If our bodies are the temples of the liv- 
ing God, then whatever builds them up and 
makes them more useful in His service, 
may be safely indulged in. If this test be 
applied to our amusements it will clearly 
enlighten us as to their kind, time and 
place. When any amusement spots the 
‘temple and makes us think less of its 
Occupant, that is the amusement that must 
be stricken from the list at once. In play 
as well as in work, our first duty is to Him. 
Beware of any amusement that we cannot 
ask this Occupant to join in with us. 


Satan subtly lays amusement’s down- 
ward steps. First they are a “little shady,” 


then a “little clever,” then a “little funny,” 
finally, “quite laughable”; and as the laugh 
peals forth over these “funny,” “clever,” 
“Shady” amusements Satan steals forth and 
with his black pitchy hands besmears us 
with a mixture that cannot be washed off. 
In the heart of that “little shady” amuse- 
ment there nestles a seed capable of a 
fruition that will bury all who indulge in 
its shade. 


* *K * * * 


“Is not true leisure one with true toil?” 
Certainly; and every man or woman who 
has found his work and flung his life into 
it deserves and needs leisure. An instructor 
once said, “The boy who does not study is 
not nearly as serious a problem as the boy 
who does not play.” Vacations, recreations, 
amusements and pleasures are life’s whet- 
stones. Their purpose is to grind off the 
nicks of toil upon the body, to clear our 
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minds from rust and to sharpen our souls 
for further conquests. Our bodies, minds 
and souls must be sharpened and _ bright- 
ened or they will lose the power of 
strengthening other lives. With this power 
lost, what would be the use of living? 


“We should rest, not for dreams, but for fresher 
power 
To be and to do.” 


Chances. 


Every event of our lives brings us face 
to face with an opportunity “to do or not 
to do.” God Himself cannot take our 
chances for us. We may say we will not 
“take sides,” but there is no choice in the 
matter. We cannot help taking the chance 
either “to do or not to do” unless we are 
fence-men, like John Erskine, Earl of Mar, 
“who,” says history, “had such an art of 
accommodating himself to circumstances 
and such a faculty of changing sides that 
he was called ‘Bobbing John’!” Of course 
no one wants an appellation like that. 
Every man has the opportunity to be a 
“Steady John” or a “Bobbing John.” 
Which will we be? 


* * ok K * 


It is said of Oliver Cromwell that he 
“not only struck while the iron was hot, 
but he made it hot by striking.” Taking 
chances makes other chances. When Alex- 
ander was asked how he had been able to 
conquer the world, he replied, “By not de- 
laying.’ While we delay, chances swiftly 
pass. “I have lost three cars,” said a man 
to his friend, “because I couldn’t make up 
my mind which one to take.” First, let us 
make up our mind to do something, and 
go somewhere, then delay not in our doing 
or going, 

* * * * * 


Did you ever muse upon the chances of 
temptation? “I think of temptation,” says 
George Morrison, “as a noble penalty, as 
the price I am bound to pay for my free 
will. Therefore, when temptation comes, 
I say: ‘God help me. This is my oppor- 
tunity. I suffer this strain just because I 
am free. Sanctify it to me.” Any one 
of us with a purpose in life is a shining 
target for temptation, and its long, long 
train of opportunities. Then let us pray 
also, “God help me not to miss the chances 
of my temptation.” 

* * * * * 


Missed—a high ideal. Missed—a chance 
to make others happy. Missed—an oppor- 
tunity to make character. Oh, “misses” of 
our lives! Is it true you are gone, and 
gone forever? Is it true that we were so 
bound up in self that we did not see you? 
Can it be that you passed us while we saw 
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and would not heed you? Come back, oh, 
come back, all of you! We are older and 
wiser now. We will not slight you again. 
What! You cannot come back? Then, O 
Christ, we appeal to Thee! Open our 
eyes that we may see! Empower our 
hands that we may feel! Make body, mind 
and spirit more and more sensitive to the 
approach of opportunity, and help us to 
take all the little chances of our lives and 
fill them full of service for Thee, while 
yet there is time and power! 


Wilds. 


The first decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury has seen at least four movements of 
great significance: Japan’s defeat of Russia ; 
China’s assertion of a national spirit: 
Persia’s adoption, in a measure, of a con- 
stitutional government; and India’s declar- 
ation of her unwillingness longer to be 
denied progressive home rule. As _ surely 
as the rising sun moves to its zenith, so 
surely will the light of the Sun of. right- 
eousness enter the wilds of heathen lands 
and leave its witnesses, because the sun of 
Christianity is a rising sun. 

* * K 1K * 


Out of the wilds of Persia’s political and 
commercial distress there has arisen a 
young Kurd physician who is beginning to 
have great influence and _ success. This 
is the secret. He always prays, in Christ’s 
name, before treating his patients. Most 
precious is the thought, most inspiring is 
the fact, that at that blessed Name, Jesus, 
every knee will yet bow and every tongue 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord. 


* * * * ok 


A missionary physician in one of China’s 
hospitals cured a man of cataract. A few 
weeks later forty-eight blind men from one 
of China’s wilds, each holding on to a rope 
held in the hand of the man who was cured, 
came to him. Thus in a chain they had 
walked two hundred and fifty miles to the 
hospital, where nearly all were cured. 
What a pathetic procession those blind men 
must have made! Yet it is typical of the 
willingness of the world to go to a man 
who has something to give them, whether 
oe something is an eye lotion or the gos- 
pel. 


* * * * * 


When we compare the progress of 
Christianity in the past with what we hope 
for it in the future, these facts are ap- 
parent: heathen systems yield slowly, 
heathen beliefs are tenacious and heathen 
customs die hard. But, thank God, they 
will yield, give up and die. Christianity is 
Christ, and what He did for us when we 
too were numbered among “the heathen 
nations,” He can and will do for every 


other nation. The undermining of all these 
systems, customs and beliefs is well under 
way. Christian schools are doing their 
work, for they are digging away the foun- 
dations. Heathenism may be old and 
strong, thick and hard, high and wide, but 
how long can it stand without a founda- 
tion? 


M 


Happiness. 


“Wouldst thou be happy? Take an easy way; 
Think of those round thee—live for them all day; 
Think of their pain, their loss, their grief, their 

care; 
All that they have to do, or feel, or bear. 
Think of their pleasure, or their good, their gain: 
Think of those round thee—it will not be vain.” 


*K * * * ok 


One cold morning in February we stood 
looking out upon a world encased in an icy 
armor which sparkled with unrivaled 
beauty in the sunshine. “Beautiful?” said 
one. “Yes, it is very beautiful, but it will 
all be gone before noon.” The little rest- 
less maiden, quiet for once as she looked 
upon the glory, looked up and brightly 
said: “Never mind. There’ll be something 
else beautiful to-morrow.” In that child- 
ish speech lies one of the deep secrets of 
a happy life. 


* * * * * 


The difference between misery and hap- 
piness is the difference between the “must” 
mind and the “may” mind. When we take 
up life’s duties questioning, Must I do 
this? Must I give up that? Must I sacri- 
fice? Must I endure? then are duties irk- 
some, unattractive and ofttimes repulsive, 
and in the end breed misery. But if we 
take these in the spirit of privileged love 
and say, May I do this? May I give that? 
May I sacrifice? May I endure? all for Thy 
sake, dear Christ, then duties take on a 
glow of exquisite attractiveness, every ray 
of which carries a joy unspeakable into 
the commonest and most irksome duties 
of life. 


* K * * * 


The following hints for happiness have 
been culled from many sources: 


Forget self. 

Trust in God. 

Never mistrust your friends. 

Make every duty a privilege. 

Pity the other person, never yourself. 

Try to bring happiness to those who often 
seem neglected. 

Work hard and pray harder, leaving the 
result with God. 

Think much of the love of Christ, keep- 
ing patient and sweet under all circum- 
stances. 

Do not dwell on the mistakes or failures 
of the past, nor worry about the future, but 
make the best of the present with firm faith 
in an overruling Providence. 


_ 


BIBLE NOTES FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS. 


PROGRESSIVE MEDITATIONS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


“LINE UPON LINE, PRECEPT UPON PRECEPT.” 


Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, D. D. 


OCTOBER, 1910. 


Saturday, 1st. The Book of Joshua. 


We now begin the outline of a series of 
studies on the secondary period of Old 
Testament history, as applicable to various 
modern problems in holy living; namely, 
the period from Joshua to Esther; to- 
gether with the devotional and poetical 
books which follow, from Job to Solo- 
mon’s Song, which belong, with the ex- 
ception of Job, to this same period. 

Our study will illustrate the mutual re- 
lations of the Old Testament and the New, 
and the perpetual historical and _ typical 
value of the Hebrew annals. The seven- 
teen books from Joshua to Solomon’s 
Song will be examined mainly with a view 
to their moral and spiritual purport and 
purpose. 

Of this book of Joshua, the key words 
are: Possession by appropriation; and the 
key verse: 7. 3. “Every place that the sole 
of your foot shall tread upon, that have I 
given unto you, as I said unto Moses.” 

This book, which begins the second 
grand division of the Old Testament, is 
the story of the crossing of the Jordan, 
and the occupation of Canaan. Four 
features are conspicuous: entrance and 
conquest, possession and _ dispossession. 
The land promised was larger than the 
land possessed, God giving more territory 
than faith, courage and obedience ever ap- 
propriated. Moses, as representative of 
law, had brought the Israelites only to the 
borders of their inheritance; Joshua, as 
the type of Jesus and the representative of 
grace, now leads them into its actual occu- 
pation, possession and enjoyment. But, 
even in the land of promise, foes are to 
be overcome and driven out; possession 1s 
by dispossession. Conflict is inevitable 
and there must, therefore, be conquest, by 
courageous faith and obedient following of 
‘the Captain of the Lord’s host. Alliance 
with God will enable them to bid defiance 
to all foes. (Cf. Eph. vi. 10-18). : 

Joshua being the chief personage, this 
book covers the main part of his career. 
Born in Egypt, of the tribe of Ephraim, 
he acted as captain at Rephidim, was with 
Moses in the mount at Sinai, was one of 


the twelve spies at Kadesh-barnea, and, 
with Caleb, urged the people to go up and 
possess the land. When, at the age of 110, 
he died, he left a character without blem- 
ish, one of the very few of whom, like 
Daniel and Nehemiah, nothing blame- 
worthy is recorded. Moses appointed him, 
and the Lord anointed him, as his suc- 
cessor. Like the great lawgiver and leader, 
he had zeal for Jehovah, and love for 
Israel, but in capacity and sagacity as a 
captain, he probably surpassed even Moses. 
The rod was Moses’ symbol; the spear was 
Jioshuase | (Ci Exe xivea lOse cya Oa Jiosh 
vili. 18, 26.) 


Sunday, 2nd. Psalm i. Cf. Acts i. 1-8. 


Ten events, as we shall see, form the 
centers of thought in this narrative. Five 
of them bear the special stamp of God’s 
hand, as belonging to the superhuman and 
supernatural: the passage of the Jordan; 
the appearance to Joshua of the Captain 
of the Lord’s host; the falling of Jericho’s 
walls; the miraculous hailstorm at Beth- 
horon; and the prolonging of the day. The 
other five bring the human element into 
prominence: the renewal of covenant at 
Gilgal; the sacrilege of Achan and the 
defeat at Ai; the formal entrance into 
Shechem; the setting up of the tabernacle 
at Shiloh; and the final covenant of rati- 
fication and the setting up of the stone of 
witness. 

The first great event, the miraculous 
crossing of the Jordan, was meant as a 
key to the land’s occupation. The promise 
was, “Every place that the sole of your 
foot shall tread upon, that have I given 
LINtOMAy Ol we dlhe silexbenererencem to ete 
“soles of the feet” is when the priests’ feet 
rested in the Jordan; then Jehovah gave 
them the river bed, and arrested the over- 
flowing current, until all had passed over; 
and the feet of the priests held the place 
until then, when the waters resumed their 
flow. Observe the repeated and emphatic 
reference to the feet of the priests and to 
taking possession by marching through, 
etCrs 1110-17) Va Los vas O-1O)s valln Sonex) 245 
she C2 say, JI saynhe 4h ih IG sogeoh 
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The two heaps of stones were memo- 
rials: one of a desert wandering ended, 
and the other of an inheritance entered. 
At Gilgal the reproach of a broken cove- 
nant is rolled away, and its renewal pre- 
pares the people again to keep the neglected 
Passover. Obedient to the leading of the 
Captain of the Lord’s host, they take Jer- 
icho, the typical stronghold, without strik- 
ing a blow. Achan’s theft of devoted 
things causes the defeat at Ai. The peo- 
ple enter the garden of Palestine through 
its natural gateway between Ebal and Geri- 
zim, with impressive ceremonies. The 
tabernacle is located at Shiloh; the cities 
of refuge are appointed; and the pledge 
of separation unto God is ratified. The 
death of Joshua closes the book. 

The nearest correspondence, in the New 
Testament, is in the book of the Acts. 
There the invisible Captain of the Lord’s 
host, by the Spirit, leads His own Church 
to possession by conquest; and heathen 
strongholds are captured, not by carnal 
weapons, but by what is contemptible in 
the world’s eyes: “the foolishness of preach- 
ing” and “the prayer of faith.” 

Divisions : 

1. i.-xii. Conquest of foes. 

2. xiii.-xxiv. Partition of the land. 


Monday, 3rd. Joshua i. 1 to 4. 


This book of Joshua opens a new stage 
in Old Testament history, more marked 
than any previous one, except these four: 
the beginning of the race in Adam; its 
new beginning in Noah; the calling out of 
Abram, from Ur of the Chaldees; and the 
Exodus of the Hebrews from Egypt under 
Moses. Here is obviously a new and fifth 
beginning made emphatic as the goal of all 
the former beginnings. Moses had ex- 
pressly declared this on behalf of Jehovah: 
“He brought us out from thence, that he 
might bring us in, to give us the land which 
he sware unto our fathers” (Deut. vi. 23) 
—a verse which unlocks this whole his- 
tory; the exodus was in order to the en- 
trance. Here is the true point of view for 
interpreting this book and those that fol- 
low. Jehovah has led His people to the 
borders of the land of*promise, and they 
are to make His promise their possession, 
or as Obadiah (17) says, “possess their pos- 
sessions.” This is the time of appropria- 
tion, and upon this everything depends. 

In the first chapter of Joshua are clear 
indications of the secrets of such posses- 
sion. 

1. The remarkable meaning of the name 
Joshua: “Whose help is Jehovah” or, 
“Jehovah his Saviour.” It is the Hebrew 
equivalent of Jesus—“Jah saves.” 

Moses was dead. He stood for law, 
which can give a sinner no possession. It 
may give a glimpse of the land, but only 
as a forfeited inheritance, forfeited by dis- 
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obedience, as to Moses on Pisgah. But 
Joshua represents grace which brings us 
in, to the inheritance of the promises. Or, 
if Moses and Joshua together represent 
Christ’s work, Moses may typify that part 
of it which culminated in His death at 
Calvary; and Joshua, that which finds its 
starting point at the riven tomb, in vic- 
torious resurrection life. 

2. The law of appropriation. They 
were driven out of Egypt. They had to 
arise and go over Jordan. And how ex- 
plicit is the language of the offer: “Every 
place that the sole of your foot shall tread 
upon, that have I given unto you, as I said 
unto Moses. From the wilderness and 
this Lebanon, even unto the great river, 
the river Euphrates, all the land of the 
Hittites, and unto the great sea toward the 
going down of the sun, shall be your 
coast.” 

It is noticeable that the territory, here 
outlined, reached from the wilderness, the 
extensive desert which lies on the south of 
Canaan, to Lebanon on the north, that is, 


Anti-Lebanon or Hermon; and from the 


great river, the Euphrates, eastward, to the 
Great Sea, the Mediterranean, westward. 

The Euphrates rises in the neighborhood 
of Haran, in Mesopotamia, and runs south- 
easterly, emptying into the Persian Gulf, 
nearly 1500 miles east of the bounds of 
Palestine; and it would seem that the in- 
heritance as proffered far exceeded what 
they actually possessed. But the language 
of Jehovah is very noticeable. He had said 
to Moses: “Every place whereon the 
soles of your feet shall tread shall be 
yours” (Deut. xi. 24). And this . exact 
language He repeats to Moses’ successor, 
only instead of “shall be yours,” “that have 
I given unto you”; as though the extent of 
His gift were to be determined by the 
measure of their appropriation! Their feet 
were to be the feet of measure. What they 
had faith and courage and activity to claim 
and capture should be actually theirs, and 
no more (ct. Ps; Ixxxi) 10-16): 


Tuesday, 4th. Joshua i. 5 to 8. 


3. A promise of Divine protection and 
defense. This great Jehovah promise, al- 
ways repeated at every new crisis of His 
people’s history, was renewed: “I will be 
with thee,” and to make it more emphatic: 
“T will not fail thee, nor forsak> thee.” 
And, of course, the assurance is implied: 
“There shall not any man be able to stand 
before thee all the days of thy life’? How 
like our Lord’s great promise: “Lo, I am 
with you all the days, even unto the end of 
the age!” Jehovah was to be their guaranty 
of entire success and triumph over all 
dangers and difficulties. ~ : 

4. An exhortation. “Only be thou 
strong and very courageous, that thou 
mayest observe to do according to all the 
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law which Moses my servant commanded 
thee: turn not from it to the right hand or 
to the left, that thou mayest prosper 
whithersoever thou goest.” Here is a three- 
fold injunction in one. Prosperity is con- 
ditioned upon three things: strength, cour- 
age and obedience. How emphatic this was 
meant to be is seen from its repetition, in 
ver. 9, 18, and in substance in other words: 
“Wave not I commanded thee? Be not 
afraid, neither be thou dismayed; for the 
Lorp thy God is with thee whithersoever 
thou goest.” Joshua is to be strong, be- 
cause the command of God is behind him, 
to be courageous, because the Lord is with 
him, and to be obedient, because only by 
exact compliance can he carry out the com- 
mand or enjoy the promised Presence. 

5. A Standard. “This book of the law 
shall not depart out of thy mouth; but thou 
shalt meditate therein day and night, that 
thou mayest observe to do according to all 
that is written therein: for then thou shalt 
make thy way prosperous, and then thou 
shalt have good success.” Joshua was not 
left without an adequate and inspired body 
of instructions. He had God’s written law; 
and everything depended on firm and in- 
flexible adherence thereto. And again a 
threefold secret is suggested: there is first 
to be meditation on its contents day and 


night, for only so are its precepts and prin- 
ciples understood. Meditation corresponds 
to the process of absorption whereby the 
plant takes up the water and transmutes it 
into sap; or to that of germination whereby 
the seed lays hold on the soil, taking “root 
downward” in order “to bear fruit upward”; 
or to that of mastication whereby food is 
assimilated to the body. Then meditation 
prepares for two great results: utterance 
and action—the tongue in speech and the 
life in active obedience, words and works, 
take on a Scripture quality. 

The spiritual application of all this is so 
obvious that it needs scarce any mention; 
it is one of the simple biblical figures of 
speech which even a child can grasp. Scrip- 
ture is thus to be translated into holy living. 


Wednesday, 5th. Joshua i. 1 to 9. 


The opening verse shows a new crisis. 
Moses had died, as the Rabbis say, “by the 
embrace of the Eternal,” and the whole 
question of the succession is thus before 
Israel. Jehovah Himself settles this ques- 
tion, so far as the individual successor of 
Moses is concerned, by the formal appoint- 
ment and announcement of Joshua as leader 
of the host. But there is a more important 
succession involved, the succession of 
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wonder-working and Divine interposition. 
Will the Lord continue to show Himself the 
Guide and Guard and Governor of His 
people; or has the death of Moses put an 
end to all these miracles and manifesta- 
tions? Will the withdrawal of the greatest 
human mediator and intercessor that had 
ever yet appeared in history leave the 
people, in their unbelief and cowardice 
and capricious disobedience, without a 
“daysman” betwixt them and God, to turn 
away His deserved anger? The Hebrew 
nation had for forty years connected their 
whole history with Moses and Aaron, and 
now both of them were dead. Could ever 
Joshua be to them such a nursing father? 
or was this a turning point in the nation’s 
career, with new perils and exposures and 
uncertainties ? 

Jehovah graciously forestalls both these 
questions and perplexities. Not only does 
He name the successor of His servant 
Moses, but He at once assures both him 
and the people: “As I was with Moses, so I 
will be with thee; for the Lorp thy God is 
with thee whithersoever thou  goest.” 
Everything essential is to remain un- 
changed: God changes His human servant, 
the leader of the people, but His service is 
the same, and His own leadership is behind 
all else, and His own changeless Presence 
is to be the assurance of both him who leads 
and them who are led. 

This is a great-law of all history. No 
alteration in human conditions need affect 
Divine manifestations. It is not the will 
of God that any changes, effected by death 
or disablement of men, should paralyze 
activity or arrest progress. In a grand 
sense, we are to think of all history as a 
drama, where every actor comes on and 
goes off the stage as God wills, where act 
succeeds act, and scene follows scene, in a 
prearranged order, and the whole action 
moves toward one final result. God never 
dies. His power, wisdom, love, are always 
behind the mutations of man’s experience; 
and every servant of God is immortal till 
His work is done, and then another is 
ready, in God’s eternal plan, to take up the 
unfinished work of God and carry it on 
toward completion. 


Thursday, 6th. Joshua i. 10 to 18. 


Joshua now issues his first orders as the 
new captain of the host. He addresses the 
officers of the people—the shoterim (see 
Ex. v. 6; Deut. xx. 5) ‘set over their 
brethren, analogous to Arab officers set 
over the fellahs in modern times. “Prepare 
you victuals’—not of course manna, for it 
would not keep, but other provisions—‘“for 
within three days ye shall pass over this 
Jordan’—three days being allotted for prep- 
aration, before their encampment was 
broken up at Abel-shittim, and_ their 
removal to the river bank where food was 
not procurable. 
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The second part of Joshua’s address was 
to the two and a half tribes already located 
east of the river (Num. xxxii.) to remind 
them of their solemn pledge to aid their 
brethren in the conquest of the western 
portion of their common inheritance, before 
settling down in their own allotments. 
Their response is all that could be desired 
and its language is a model for imitation: 
“All that thou commandest us we will do, 
and whithersoever thou sendest us we will 
go,” etc. Would that such a spirit had 
always been manifested by the children of 
Israel! How different might have been 
their entire subsequent career! They were 
to pass over, armed, marshaled under five 
leaders in the old and approved caravan 
order (Ex. xiii. 18, margin—“five in a 
rank,” i.e. in five divisions under as many 
leaders, or presiding officers). They prom- 
ised obedience such as they had rendered to 
Moses; beautifully invoked on Joshua the 
same help and blessing of Divine compan- 
ionship; and echoed Jehovah’s exhortation, 
bidding their new leader “be strong and of 
a good courage.” 


Here at the outset of the book of Joshua 
we find once more emphasized the great 
lesson of both Numbers and Deuteronomy: 
obedience. In Numbers we’see the tribes 
of Israel organized and marshaled around 
the tabernacle, the sanctuary of God. There 
is no mistaking the particularity and pre- 
cision of detail with which everything is 
arranged and prescribed. Whether at rest 
in the camp, or on the march, the tribes had 
their prescribed positions and locations, with 
the sacred Presence of God as the center 
and nucleus of their gathering, reminding 
us of the psalmist’s motto, “God is in the 
midst of her” (Ps. xlvi. 5). 


Deut. ii. 31. “And the Lord said unto me, 
Behold, I have begun to give Sihon and 
his land-before thee: begin to possess, that 
thou mayest inherit his land.” There is a 
most important thought and principle lying 
hidden in this verse. God can truly enlarge 
His gifts only as we enlarge our reception 
and possession of them. The capacity for 
receiving and appropriating is a condition 
of further bestowing. God begins to give, 
and we are to begin to possess, and so go 
on possessing. In a sense the judgment 
implied in the parables of the pounds and 
talents is perpetually going on; the unfaith- 
ful steward is deprived of what he has, and 
the faithful is entrusted with more. In 
man’s school, a second lesson may be 
taught before the first is mastered; but in 
God’s school, only he who does His will 
knows of the teaching. Obedience is both 
the preparation for and condition of further 
teaching. God does not waste instruction 
on the persistently disobedient and heedless. 
But those who follow on to know, come to 
the higher forms of knowledge. God can 
only begin to give until we begin to possess. 


Bible Notes. 


Friday, 7th. Joshua ii. 1 to 14. 


This chapter contains the story of Rahab 
and the spies. Some think this woman was 
_ Simply an innkeeper, or hostess: if so, it 
was an exception, for women do not preside 
over eastern khans. But, whatever was her 
character or occupation, she became one of 
the heroines of faith and has, like the 
woman of Samaria, a memorial in the New 
Testament, and appears to have become the 
wife of Salmon, the mother of Boaz, and 
so entered into the ancestral line both of 
David and of the Messiah—the special 
Saviour of womanhood. 

Her house was on the wall of Jericho. 
She harbored the spies sent by Joshua to 
explore the city, hid them when sought for, 
and finally let them down by a scarlet cord 
on the outer side of the wall, so that they 
escaped. capture and death, and got back 
to the camp in safety. When Jericho was 
taken that same scarlet line, bound in the 
window, was the sign appointed for her 
deliverance. She and her family, spared in 
the awful slaughter, were incorporated with 
God’s chosen people (vi. 22-25; Heb. xi. 
Slee laseat 25). 

Possibly that scarlet cord curiously 
appeared about the form of a cross. If 
those Oriental windows were constructed 
then as often now, in sections, the red cord 
would have been bound about the frame- 
work and the end hanging down the wall. 

Often in Old Testament Scripture the 
form of the cross is suggested: The paschal 
lamb was prepared for roasting by running 
one spit through from head to tail, and 
another from shoulder to shoulder. When 
Moses lifted the brazen serpent on a banner 
staff, it was undoubtedly coiled about the 
crosspiece of an upright pole. So it 1s 
more than probable that this blood-colored 
rope was twined in and out of the cross 
framework of a window, and if so, what 
a pathetic symbol of the Blood and Cross 
of Calvary—faith’s everlasting sign and 
signal! 

What especially interests us is the grace 
manifested in the salvation and promotion 
of this woman of Jericho, and the more, if 
her occupation was one of an_ immoral 
character. At this time the Canaanites 
were specially sunk in awful Sodomy. The 
wholesale destruction of the people was 
almost an act of mercy, like the flood in 
the days of Noah, and the rain of fire on 
Sodom, to wipe out a community already 
rotting in its own vices. But, even out of 
such enormity of wickedness, the compas- 
sion of God rescued a woman who showed 
a capacity for repentance and faith, and 
a desire for newness of life. 


Saturday, 8th. Joshua ii. 15 to 24. 


“Jericho” may mean “new moon” refer- 
ring to the crescent-shaped plain on which 
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it stood; or it may mean “fragrance,” from 
the balsams and palms for which it was 
known. Its probable site is now fixed at 
from six to eight miles from the Jordan 
bed. The story has much verisimilitude, 
for flax is even now spread on flat roofs in 
eastern homes, piled up three or four feet, 
to dry; and the respect still paid to a 
woman’s presence or apartments is almost 
superstitious, so that even the king’s mes- 
sengers, instead of rudely invading Rahab’s 
premises, demanded of her to bring out the 
strangers. As lying was more common 
than truth telling, and considered perfectly 
justifiable in war or self-defense, her course 
in deceiving the king’s servants is perfectly 
natural, and the whole story is the more 
credible because of these features. But it 
is not to be inferred that because such 
actions are narrated, they are approved. 
No doubt she resorted to sinful expedients. 
Her motive, however, is honored while her 
methods were carnal, and here is another 
illustration of Divine compassion, in extend- 
ing gracious forgiveness notwithstanding 
many infirmities of judgment and sins of 
carnality. Rahab was not enlightened. 
She “sinned without law,” and was judged, 
not as one whose offenses are committed in 
the fuller light of clearer knowledge. 

From her conversation with the spies we 
learn, moreover, that the rumors of Jeho- 
vah’s stupendous march of miracle, in con- 
ducting His people to their inheritance, had 
reached Jericho, even the wonders at the 
Red Sea and the defeat of Sihon and Og, 
as well as the passage of the Jordan; and 
the Canaanites were paralyzed with a panic 
Of ieatn Ooxiva lle Deut: 14 925) eae She 
appears also to have had her own convic- 
tions founded upon some knowledge of 
the covenant promises of Jehovah—a curi- 
ous instance how the knowledge of Divine 
things sometimes finds its way through 
seemingly insuperable obstacles to the ears 
and hearts of the most unlikely people. 

The solemn injunction of absolute silence 
was the condition, not of the fidelity of the 
men but of the safety of the woman herself, 
whose life would be in peril if there were 
any divulging of their common _ secret. 
While salvation is a Divine blessing, it is 
not without its human conditions. The 
story of Rahab is thus replete with many 
deeply instructive lessons and illustrations 
of truth. 


Sunday, 9th. Joshua iii. 1 to 6. 


This chapter records the crossing of the 
Jordan, which was specially memorable for 
four reasons: (1) the arresting of the 
river current; (2) the order of march; (3) 
the magnifying of Joshua; and (4) the 
glorifying of Jehovah. 

The time of crossing was the time of 
harvest, when the river overflows its banks, 
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and the current is unusually rapid and 
strong, and no natural causes could have 
contributed to this result, and to make this 
more manifest, the time is specified (ver. 
15). It is also curiously noted that the 
stoppage of the stream reached back as 
far as “Adam, that is beside Zaretan.” 
Why this should be particularly recorded, 
does not appear. The flood from the Sea 
of Galilee stood and rose up in a heap—a 
firm, compact, Daniienus (Dx xcVamOnpen kas. 
Ixxviii. 13), very far up stream; a distance 
of thirty miles from the Israelitish encamp- 
ment; and “those that came down toward 
the sea of the plain’—the Dead Sea— 
“failed, and were cut off” (cf. Ps. cxiv. 3). 
The Jordan, or “Descender,” is so called 
from the volume and momentum of its 
current, which from the Galilean Lake 
plunges through twenty-seven “horrible 
rapids and cascades,” falling 1000 feet and 
flowing from four to five miles an hour. 
Those who are on the alert for types 
naturally see here a reference to the father 
of a fallen race, and the effect of the work 
of Christ to arrest the evils of the fall, 
back even-to Adam. 

The order of march is significant: first, 
the priests, bearing the ark; then the host— 
a space of 2000 cubits being left between. 
Usually the ark, when at rest or on the 
march, occupied the central place; now it 
was to occupy the van; and, instead of 
being borne by the Kohathites, it was to be 
carried by the priests as on all occasions of 
great significance (Num. iv. 15; Josh. vi. 
6; 1 Kings viii. 3-6). The central point 
indicated God in the midst of His people; 
the advance point, as naturally, that He was 
going before them. And the space left 
between the ark and the advance column— 
nearly a mile—was doubtless to make it 
possible to see the ark at all times, as 
would not be possible had the host pressed 
on more closely after it. 

But the main point of interest is that it 
was not until the feet of the priests actually 
touched the waters, that the waters were cut 
off—another reason for the space left 
between, that the arrest of the flood might 
be more conspicuous and time be left for 
the waters to subside. How plainly does 
all this enforce and illustrate the fact that 
we are not justified in looking for any 
Divine intervention until the actual need 
arises! “As thy days, so shall thy strength 
be.” 


Monday, 10th. Joshua iii. 7 to 17. 


God promised, on this day, to “begin to 
magnify” Joshua “in the sight of all Israel, 
that they may know that, as I was with 
Moses, so will I be with thee.” What 
Divine consideration! Joshua was follow- 
ing one of the greatest men of history— 
some think Moses without a rival as a 
legislator and leader—and it was natural 
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that he should suffer by contrast. But thus, 
at the outset of his career as chief, Jeho- 
vah magnified him by a miracle simi- 
lar in character to that wrought at the Red 
Sea, so that it might be patent to all the 
host that he not only “followed” Moses, but 
“succeeded” him—clothed with like author- 
ity, and accompanied with like signals of 
omnipotence. 

The grand encouragement of all true 
servants of God is that He will be with 
them. To covet place and position is 
foolish, and forfeits all such promised help. 
God does not assure any man or woman 
who by self-promotion and carnal ambition 
attains to a place of responsibility, that He 
will be with such an one in the discharge 
of duty. But when He appoints, He 
anoints; when He calls, He fits. No re- 
sponsibility which He imposes is without a 
corresponding guaranty of ability to fulfill 
it. It is a gigantic mistake and may be, 
even worse, a great sin, to seek anything 
for ourselves. 
then, obedient to His will, we may be con- 
fident of all necessary grace and strength. 

But, while magnifying Joshua, He glori- 
fied Himself. That crossing of the Jordan 
was always memorable as a miracle of 
God. At that river brink He demonstrated, 
unmistakably, the fact that He was no help- 
less god of wood and stone who could 
neither hear nor help: but the living Jeho- 
vah Who could and did provide for and 
defend His own. The signal for His inter- 
vention was the touch of the flood by the 
soles of the priests’ feet. Then the water 
that filled the channel brimful, and over- 
flowed its banks, twice its usual breadth— 
not less than a hundred and fifty yards 
broad—instantaneously ceased to flow, and 
as far as the eye could reach northward, 
there was an invisible force, counteracting 
that of gravitation, and heaping up the 
mighty flood. And priests and people 
moved forward into an empty river bed! 

And yet there are some who would have 
us believe that all this is either explicable 
on natural grounds, or else is a fabrication! 
As though a great host of millions of people 
could be deceived as to the actual nature of 
the occurrence. Or as though such a story, 
if having no basis of fact, could have found 
its way into a record so sedulously guarded 
as the Hebrews guarded their Scriptures. 
To our minds the incredulity that must 
resort to such explanations is far more 
credulous than even the most implicit and 
unquestioning or unreasoning faith. 


Tuesday, 11th. Joshua iv. 


Two heaps of twelve stones were set up 
as commemorative piles: one of stones 
taken from the river bed where the priests 
had stood, to be deposited in the place of 
the next encampment ; and the other erected 
in the river bed itself where the ark had 
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rested. No explanation is made of this 
double memorial. We can only conjecture 
as to its possible significance. Probably the 
cairn in the river bed was sufficiently large 
and well built to withstand the current, and 
be visible at ordinary times. We are told 
that at the time of the writing of the record, 
at least twenty years later, this heap still 
remained, and must have brought to 
mind continually the wonders of this cross- 
ing. But why there should be the double 
memorial does not appear, unless it was 
meant that both in the river and on the land 
there should be a perpetual reminder of 
the miracle whereby they entered the land 
of inheritance. 

We are disposed to think that there may 
be here one of those double types, not in- 
frequently found in Scripture: the one pile 
expressing the desert journey left behind, 
and the other the land of promise entered 
and possessed. All spiritual advance has 
this double aspect: something is renounced 
and forsaken, and something else claimed 
and appropriated. Repentance leaves the 
desert behind ; faith takes in the promise set 
before us. As the Hebrews looked toward 
the river they remembered the crossing and 
how it was effected; as they saw the heap 
at Gilgal they could not but remember the 
covenant of possession. One was a back- 
ward, the other a forward look; one 
brought to mind their wandering and 
wickedness, their unbelief and disobedience, 
and how a merciful God put all this forty 
years of murmuring and backsliding into 
the oblivion of forgetfulness; the other 
brought to mind the conditions of full 
possession and enjoyment of the new in- 
heritance which a covenant God had given 
them in fidelity to His oath to their fathers. 

These two heaps of stones might serve 
another double purpose: impressing the 
heathen about them with a sense of the 
omnipotence of their .wonder-working 
Jehovah in contrast with the impotence of 
their false gods; while it educated their 
own children, who had not seen these 
wonders, with the memorial of what their 
fathers had seen with their own eyes. It 
was the ancient way of recording history 
and keeping past events perpetually in 
mind. 


Wednesday, 12th. Joshua v. 1 to 10. 


The immediate effect of this miracle was 
to make the enemies of Jehovah and His 
people afraid, so that, in the strong meta- 
phor of Scripture, “their heart melted, 
neither was there spirit in them any more. 
Such a swollen and impassable river torrent 
they had counted on as an insuperable 
barrier, and lo, it was miraculously anni- 
hilated. No wonder their heart was like 
wax. 

The circumcision of the people was 
renewed after long discontinuance on 
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account of the desert wanderings, as such 
a rite could not well be observed amid such 
conditions. Probably the suspension of the 
rite had something to do with the temporary 
Suspension also of those close covenant 
relations which its observance implied, a 
suspension due to their unbelief and dis- 
obedience. Rites and righteousness belong 
together. The former is an expression of 
the latter, and when righteousness decays, 
to keep up a ritual of outward observances 
only promotes a formalism that speedily 
develops into hypocrisy. This we believe 
is one of the keys to all the history of God’s 
people. Sacraments and ordinances can 
never, of themselves, promote piety, unless 
they are, first of all, its expression. They 
are meant as sealing ordinances, confirming 
a faith and fidelity already existing. The, 
are signs and signals of grace, but must 
never be mistaken for channels of grace, 
as though through them it necessarily flows. 
The vice of ritualism is this enormous 
blunder, that it encourages the careless, 
faithless, and even unregenerate to believe 
that .by observing sacraments and ordi- 
nances they can come to be heirs of salva- 
tion, thus lifting such rites to the level of 
meritorious good works. God’s Word gives 
absolutely no ground for so mischievous a 
theory and practice. It teaches us that God 
wants, first of all, a separated, dedicated 
people; then, He appoints baptism and the 
Lord’s supper, as He had already appointed 
circumcision, as an outward sign of an 
inward grace. And when His people were 
living practically in an uncovenanted rela- 
tion, out of fellowship with Him, He cared 
nothing about the outward observance of 
this solemn rite which had then no real 
significance and could only confirm them 
in sin and alienation. 


Thursday, 13th. Joshua v. 11 to 15. 


The reproach of the forty years of sus- 
pended covenant was thus taken away, and 
the name “Gilgal”—“rolled away’—was the 
historic memorial of this fact. Here also 
the celebration of the Passover was a new 
beginning—a sort of fresh exodus from a 
life of unbelief, and a solemn act of reli- 
gious covenant and self-surrender. 

Two things here demand attention: the 
cessation of the manna, and the manifesta- 
tion of the “captain of the Lorp’s host.” 

There was no further occasion for the 
“bread from heaven.” The inhabitants who 
had fled from Jericho had left storehouses 
of grain and beside this old corn of the 
land, there was the parched corn—the new 
grain lying in the fields. God does not 
work needless miracles. He had abun- 
dantly supplied their wants by a miraculous 
supply while no other sustenance was avail- 
able; but as soon as natural means of supply 
sufficed, the supernatural supply ceased. 
How rational and sensible the narrative! 
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Its naturalness inspires confidence. A 
fraudulent writing or a mythical account 
would have no such features but would 
have prolonged the miracle. But the narra- 
tor evidently represents just what occurred, 
and was likely to occur, under the adminis- 
tration of a God Who does not work 
miracles when need for them no longer 
exists. The Divine law of reserve is always 
manifest in His doings and dealings. 

The grand event of this chapter is the 
appearance of God’s angel to Joshua, the 
full significance of which it is impossible 
to exhaust. Joshua had just been appointed 
general-in-chief, and the first great conflict 
of the campaign of possession was at hand. 
And in the vicinity of the first stronghold 
to be taken, and on the eve of this initial 
siege, Joshua is taught that he is but a 
servant and soldier under an_ invisible 
Captain; that he is to issue orders only as 
he receives orders; that his authority is 
wholly delegated, not original and inde- 
pendent. That this Angel was no ordinary 
one is evident from the homage that He 
both required and received—identical with 
that of the Divine Presence in the burning 
bush. And nothing can be more beautiful 
than Joshua’s immediate and implicit sur- 
render of all official responsibility and 
dignity, taking his place as the commonest 
soldier in the ranks, and humbly asking: 
‘What saith my lord unto his servant?” 
What a lesson for all time to come! that 
whoever serves God, however high in rank, 
is but the humblest private in the ranks; 
that our encouragement in all our work and 
war for God is the unseen Presence! “Lo, 
I am with you all the days, even unto the 
end of the age.” All authority is a dele- 
gated authority. Our responsibility is only 
that of a follower; there is but one Leader. 


Friday, 14th. Joshua vi. Cf. 2 Cor. x. 
3 to 6. 


Jericho falls, but not according to man’s 
methods or devices, nor by assault with 
carnal weapons. We shall tarry long over 
this narrative, because it is one of the 
dominant scenes and incidents of sacred 
history, meant to interpret both God and 
human duty. 

In 2 Cor. x. 3-6 we find that Paul, by a 
military allegory, unfolds the secret of all 
missionary success. There is, in its way, 
nothing else like it in either Testament; 
and there are depths of meaning in it 
which no translator or commentator has 
ever sounded. No doubt the reference was 
to this taking of the fortified stronghold 
first encountered in taking possession of 
the land of promise. Remember the pecu- 
liar circumstances incident to its siege and 
capture. First, Joshua encountered the 
“captain of the Lorn’s host,’ none other 
than the Second Person of the Trinity, for 
He not only accepted but demanded wor- 
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ship, and Joshua surrendered to Him the 
whole authority and administration of the 
campaign, and followed His _ invisible 
leadership. Then, there was a march round 
the walls, once every day for six days, and 
seven times on the seventh day. There was 
also a definite order: the armed men went 
before; the priests followed after; next 
came the ark of God; then the rearward. 
There was a blast on the trumpet, a shout 
of anticipated triumph, and the walls fell 
flat—cast down with their fortified towers, 
so that all this host entered, every man 
straight before him, and accomplished the 
work of God’s avenging of Himself on that 
disobedient population. 

In view of these facts, let us read again 
this passage, giving full force to the origi- 
nal: “For though in the flesh we are 
walking, not according to the flesh are we 
warring; for the weapons of our warfare 
are not fleshly, but mighty in God to the 
complete overthrow of strongholds; over- 
throwing perverse reasonings and every 
towering height that lifteth itself against 
the knowledge of God; subjecting every 
human notion to the obedience of Christ, 
and being prepared to avenge all dis- 
obedience when your obedience is made 
complete.” 


Saturday, 15th. Hebrews xi. 30 to 40. 


Observe the remarkable correspondence 
between this paragraph just quoted and 
God’s missionary methods. They walked 
It was a 
walk in the flesh just as any other walk that 
man might take; no special manifestation of 
Divine power in the walk. But in their 
war there was nothing according to the 
flesh. . It was all absurdly and ridiculously 
contrary to human notions, subjecting them 
to derision; and even the armed men did 
not use their armor in compassing the city. 
It was all done according to the Divine 
direction, and very foolish in human eyes. 
Nevertheless, down came those walls and 
high towers; and then they went into the 
city, every man straight before him, and 
avenged God on the disobedience of the 
Canaanites; but not until Joshua had first 
subjected all his human plans to the obedi- 
ence of Christ and until they had completed 
their own obedience. It was in connection 
with the thirteenth compassing of the city 
and the full carrying out of the Lord’s 
command that the triumph over their 
enemies was secured. 

With all the sublime encouragements 
which come to us in testimonies from the 
field of missions, the ideal in God’s cam- 
paign has never yet been realized in the 
history of the church. There certainly has 
never been any such overthrow of these 
strongholds, any throwing down of the per- 
verse reasonings of false philosophy, these 
high towers of arrogance and pride that 
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uplift themselves against the knowledge of 
God. Perhaps the reason is that human 
leaders have never completely followed the 
Divine methods, and the obedience of the 
Church has never been sufficiently complete. 
This is laid upon the heart of the writer of 
these notes as a burden. 

We repeat, tnere has never been any over- 
throwing of false systems as yet. The ad- 
vances made, and the advantages gained, 
have been rather like skirmishes along the 
outside line than assaults upon the very cen- 
tral fortresses of pagan, Moslem, and papal 
systems. So far from overthrowing these 
systems, out of the 1,600,000,000 people in 
the world, only about one third are even 
nominally Christian, the other two thirds 
being still in the ranks of Buddhism, 
Hinduism, Confucianism, Shintoism, Tao- 
ism and the like. Moreover, at this very 
day some of those Oriental false faiths are 
invading Christian countries and setting up 
their temples, like the joss houses in Amer- 
ica and the temples of theosophy both in 
England and America, as well as on the 
continent of Europe. 

If our weapons are not fleshly, but such 
as God appoints, and are mighty in God, 
and used as He would have them used; 
and if the conditions of successful war- 
fare are such as He has indicated in the 
Bible, are we not warranted in believing 
that God means that these false systems 
shall, before the onset of the Christian 
Church, be overthrown absolutely, as Jer- 
icho’s walls fell down when the self-sur- 
render of Joshua and obedience of God’s 
people were completed? 


Sunday, 16th. Isaiah lv. 8 to 13. 


In answer to the solemn question, pre- 
viously proposed, we still tarry to examine 
and indicate biblical intimations as to what 
those methods are that alone will prove 
effectual. 

There are five great promises, each con- 
nected with the subject of missions, and 
each linked to some special precept. First, 
the marching orders in Matt. xxviii. 19, 20: 
“Go, evangelize all nations, and lo, I am 
with you always, even unto the end of the 
age.” Then there are four subordinate 
commands and promises as to the weapons 
and the methods of our warfare. In Isa. lv. 
is what seems sometimes the greatest of all 
promises in the Old Testament connected 
with this subject: “As the rain cometh 
down, and the snow, from heaven, and re- 
turneth not thither, until it hath watered 
the earth, and made it to bring forth and 
bud, so that it giveth seed to the sower and 
bread to the eater; so shall my word be 
that goeth forth out of my mouth: it shall 
not return to me void; but it shall accom- 
plish that which I please, and it shall pros- 
per in the thing whereto I sent it..... 
Instead of the thorn shall come up the fir 
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tree, and instead of the brier shall come up 
the myrtle tree; and it shall be to the Lorp 
for a name,”—that is a fame or reputation 
—‘“for an everlasting sign that shall not be 
cut off.” 

As surely as the rain and snow which 
come down from heaven, return not in 
vapor to the source whence they came 
until they have fertilized and fructified the 
earth, so that it yields, not only bread to 
the eater, but seed to the sower, so, says 
God, shall His word be that goeth forth 
out of His mouth. 

And what is the proof, the demonstra- 
tion, of it all? That, instead of thorns and 
briers, signs of the curse, shall come up 
“the planting of the Lorp” in the soil of 
the individual and of society—the fir tree 
and the myrtle tree. And these results 
shall be to God for a world-wide reputa- 
tion; and, whatever other signs may fail, 
this is God’s “everlasting sign” that shall 
never be cut off. Can anything be more 
absolutely sure than such a promise? 


Monday, 17th. Acts i. 8 to ii. 47. 


Compare with this promise in Isaiah, 
Acts i. 8: “Ye shall receive the power of 
the Holy Ghost coming upon you; and ye 
shall be witnesses unto me, both in Jeru- 
salem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and 
unto the uttermost parts of the earth.” 
God’s Word furnishes the truth; God’s 
Spirit furnishes the power; and truth never 
yet saved a soul, or uplifted a community, 
without the power of God. Truth is the 
sword, and the Spirit the power that en- 
ables the arm to wield the sword. God 
will have the word spoken, and His written 
and printed Word circulated. The spoken 
word secures converts; the written Word 
educates and edifies converts, and becomes 
the permanent basis for the native church 
and for the native Christian community. 
But, in order that the truth shall be power- 
ful and effectual, it must be accompanied 
and backed by the Holy Ghost sent down 
from heaven. And when, as on the Day 
of Pentecost, the Holy Ghost moves with 
the truth, then we shall not be surprised 
to find that, in one hour, twenty-five times 
as many people as those that met for prayer 
—3000—are converted. One hundred and 
twenty met for prayer; twenty-five times 
as many were, in one hour, brought to the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ—a result never 
paralleled since the Day of Pentecost. 
Why should it not be? 

Again, marvelous effectiveness goes with 
prayer which is according to His will—both 
individual and united supplication. Our 
Lord, in His last address before His cruci- 
fixion, seven times refers to prayer im His 
name, never mentioned before, but then so 
repeatedly and emphatically because He 
meant it as one of the greatest lessons He 
ever taught. 
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What is it to ask in Christ’s name? 
What is it to ask in anybody’s name but 
to present a request in which he whose 
name is used is the real suppliant? When 
I pray in the name of the Lord Jesus, God 
does not see me at all, but looks past me 
to His Son, Who is the true Suppliant, 
Therefore, it is impossible that a prayer in 
the name of Jesus will not be granted, be- 
cause there can be no confusion between 
the persons of the Trinity. 


Tuesday, 18th. Matthew xviii.19,20. Cf. 
Dan. ii. 17 to 19. 


Add to all these now the promise: 
“Where two of you shall agree’—sym- 
phonize—“concerning anything that ye shall 
ask, it shall be done for them by my Father 
which is in heaven; for where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them.” Tissot, in his 
picture, represents three disciples gathered 
together, bending over the sacred scroll; 
and a gigantic Figure in glittering sheen, 
transparent so that the others can be 
seen through it, the sheen assuming a 
majestic personal Form, enwrapping them 
and filling the place with the glow of His 
presence: “There am I in the midst of 
them’”—the Lord Jesus Christ, penetrating, 
pervading, and permeating the little as- 
sembly, where the smallest number gather 
that it is possible to get together. 

But notice, it is not simply “agreement,” 
but symphony. Symphony is musical agree- 
ment—the concord of chords in tune with 
each other and with the instrument. This 
is more than an artificial agreement. It is 
a covenant. of prayer made in the Holy 
Ghost, Who as the Master Musician puts 
His hands on the keys and sounds them in 
harmony with each other and with Al- 
mighty God. There can be no such power 
of united prayer without that individual 
walk with God that makes possible prayer 
in Christ’s name; so that, joined with those 
of others who, in like manner, pray in His 
name, supplications blend into a symphony 
higher than any mere human sympathy. 

Once more, in Mal. iii. 10; “Bring ye all 
the tithes into the storehouse, that there 
may be meat in mine house} and put me 
to proof herewith, saith the Lorp of hosts, 
if I will not open you the windows of 
heaven, and pour you out a blessing, that 
there shall not be room enough to receive 
it,’ or, as the Hebrew reads, “until failure 
of enough,” which may mean, “enough room 
to receive it,’ but more likely, “enough 
blessing to pour out”; that is, “While you 
bring in tithes I will pour out blessing; 
and if you continue to bring in, I will con- 
tinue to pour out, until there is no blessing 
left to pour out;’ and, as God is inex- 
haustible, the blessing will be unceasing. 
It is a promise addressed to systematic, 
self-denying giving to the service of God. 
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Wednesday, 19th. Daniel ii. 44, 45. 


The idea of the military square was sug- 
gested to Napoleon I. by the Macedonian 
phalanx, 16,000 men arranged in a square, 
several rows deep, and in every direction 
presenting an armed front to the approach- 
ing foe, so that there could be no rear 
attack or flank movement. When the 
Greeks, and afterwards the Roman Legion, 
undertook to capture besieged cities, they 
used four methods: the ballista for huge 
stones, the catapulta for arrows and darts, 
the moving towers on wheels, and the bat- 
tering rams; and the Macedonian phalanx . 
—soldiers whose shields, held over their 
heads, overlapped each other like the scales 
of a monster, so that they moved up to the 
wall, and when a breach was made were 
ready to enter. God has His “military 
square,’ with its four sides: messengers 
to preach the gospel and carry the written 
Word; workmen filled with the Holy 
Ghost; disciples effectual by prayer in 
Christ’s name and the symphony of united 
prayer; and whole-souled, liberal givers. 
Such is God’s plan. Have these four ele- 
ments ever yet been properly united in the 
Church of Christ? Take, for instance, 
obedience to our marching orders. What 
are 20,000 missionaries for the wide world 
out of 166,000,000 Protestant believers? 
The native Church itself supplies five or 
six times as many workers. 

And now how about giving what we call 
tithes? Some people believe tithes were 
for the Jewish dispensation! Well then, 
it is a great pity that the Christians do not 
believe in something better and practice it. 
The average income of Christian believers 
is said to be, at a low estimate, $500 a year. 
Reckoning only 150,000,000 believers, that 
would make the aggregate sum $75,000,000,- 
000 annually! Yet all Protestant Christen- 
dom gives perhaps $20,000,000 a year. 


Thursday, 20th. Acts x. 34 to 48. 


Suppose that the Church should come up 
to God’s idea in sending forth laborers, 
Say one in every hundred, instead of one in 
many thousands. Suppose the Church 
should come anywhere near the tithe sys- 
tem, giving of her means to God in such a 
way that, instead of one dollar out of thou- 
sands, it should actually be one out of ten! 
Suppose that the spirit of consecrated 
prayer was poured out upon God’s people, 
so that individuals who pray in the name 
of Jesus Christ with power came together 
in the symphony of united supplication. 
Then suppose that, with all this, there was 
a new baptism of the Spirit of God upon 
those who call themselves by His name. 
Can we doubt that, instead of gaining here 
and there an advantage, and sometimes 
having on account of debt to forsake even 
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the ground that we have gained, and send- 
ing forth the awful cry of “retrenchment,” 
we should see an absolute overthrow of 
false systems and the casting down of 


strongholds? 


If, in the military square, all sides are 
not equally strong, the whole square is in- 
effective: all depends upon the combination 
of strength in all four directions. So, when 
God tells us that His power shall go with 
His Word, with His Spirit, with prayer, 
and with giving, He means that it is only 
in combination that the highest effective- 
ness is reached. A lack in any one of 
these four great departments of equipment 
weakens all the rest. God bids us love 
Him with all the heart and soul and mind 
and strength: the intellect with its convic- 
tions, the heart with its affections, the con- 
science with its judgments, the will with 
its purposes; so that from whichever side 
temptation assails, it shall find the whole 
man prepared to stand together for resist- 
ance. There can be no rear or flank move- 
ment, because every side is a front side, 
whichever way the enemy approaches. 
So God means that the Church shall love 
Him with all her united heart and soul 
and mind and strength; and that, in the 
work of missions, there shall be the Word 
of God faithfully preached, taught and dis- 
tributed; the Holy Ghost as the perpetual 
and supreme dependence; prayer continu- 
ally commanding His power; giving, as the 
keeping up of the line of communication 
‘between the Church at home and the work- 
ers abroad. And, when these four condi- 
tions are all realized, God, seeing that the 
obedience of the Church is complete, will 
make His Church the means of avenging, 
in a holy and gracious way, the disobe- 
dience of hostile peoples by overwhelming 
them with the subduing power of the Cross. 


Friday, 21st. Joshua vi. 22 to 25. 


Rahab’s rescue next demands attention. 

Evidently the wall of the city, though it 
“fell down flat,” was not completely de- 
molished. At least one small section was 
allowed to stand—that marked by the 
scarlet line. Wow like the passing by of 
the blood-stained portals in Goshen! What 
a strangely impressive sight it must have 
been, to see, amid otherwise universal ruin, 
one house built into the wall, standing 
unhurt, with its red cord depending from 
the window! The promise was sacred. 
Rahab and all her kindred had trusted 
themselves behind that scarlet sign or 
signal and were safe; they were brought 
out, and left without the camp of Israel, 
a temporary exclusion, till, cleansed of the 
defilements of their previous idolatries, 
they might be introduced, as proselytes of 
the gate, into fellowship with God’s sepa- 
«ated people and trained for admission 
into fuller privilege. Then the city was 


burned and all therein, except the precious 
metals which, as they were not inflam- 
mable, would be useful for the treasury of 
the sanctuary. Not only was Jericho 
doomed to destruction, but its ruin was 
decreed to be permanent. A curse was 
pronounced upon any one who should re- 
build it, and exactly fulfilled five and a half 
centuries later (1 Kings xvi. 34). 

What mainly concerns us now, however, 
is that central lesson of this part of the 
narrative—the foreshadowing of the sal- 
vation wrought by grace. Here was a 
whole household spared from an otherwise 
general doom, not for any merit of their 
own, but because, obedient to the terms of 
salvation, they had simply taken shelter 
behind the appointed sign. There was no 
inherent efficacy in the signal itself: it was 
but a piece of red rope. But not only did 
men see it and know whom to rescue from 
the ruins and the coming fire, but God saw 
it, and when He deputed the forces of 
nature to cast down those walls, He re- 
strained them from violence at the point 
where the appointed signal hung. Sinners 
are safe who take refuge behind the Cross. 
When the last catastrophe of judgment 
comes, and the conflagration of the ages, 
there is no flood or fire, no wreck or ruin 
that can touch a blood-sprinkled soul. No 
past life of sin can overwhelm a penitent 
believer. 

And let us not forget how a whole house- 
hold is blessed because of the faith of one 
member. Many a calamity is escaped be- 
cause of a believing father, a praying 
mother, as many a disaster comes to a 
whole family through the crimes and sins 
of a godless ancestry. Let us be sure that 
the scarlet line hangs from the window of 
our dwelling, 


Saturday, 22nd. Joshua vii. 1 to 15. 


Did Joshua wait on the Lord to know 
His mind before taking this new step? Are 
not God’s servants, even after some great 
victory wrought through His special help, 
prone to get their eyes off Him and venture 
on their own promptings? If we contrast 
the beginning of ch. vii. with that of ch. 
viii. the contrast is obvious. In one case 
the narrative has no recognition of Jeho- 
vah’s Captain: it is simply a human leader 
planning an assault with a small company 
of 3000; in the other, Jehovah prescribes 
the exact method of assault, and sends up 
the whole body of warriors to take part. 

However this be, one thing is certain: 
there was sin in the camp, and that pre- 
vented sticcess in the campaign. The de- 
feat was overwhelming and the despair of 
the people even more so. And Joshua and 
the elders with all the signs of profound 
humiliation, bowed before the ark. The 
plea was pathetic. “O Lord, what ‘shall I 
say, when Israel turneth their backs before 
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their enemies!” “And what wilt thou do 
unto thy great name,’ when the heathen 


reproach us! “The Lorp said,.... Get 
thee. up; wherefore liest thou thus upon 
thy face?” And then ensues the explana- 
tion: “Israel hath sinned.” 

One great perplexity invests this incident. 
How could one man’s secret sin be thus 
visited upon a whole nation? Achan, 
selected out by the lot, is constrained to 
confess his crime. He had appropriated a 
“mantle of Shinar’—the gorgeous robes of 
which plain were long famous for richness 
of color and costliness of embroidery—and 
two hundred shekels of silver, worth about 
$115, and a wedge or tongue of gold. And 
he, with his children and cattle, was stoned 
to death, and his corpse, with all his belong- 
ings, consigned to the flames. Some think 
that Achan’s family were only spectators 
of his doom; but if they shared it, may 
they not also have shared his guilt, and 
been partakers of his crime when a hole 
was dug in the tent for the concealment 
of the booty? We can only leave this 
awful story without explanation, save so 
far as to remind ourselves of the fact that 
the human family is so linked that both 
blessing and cursing come to the many 
through the sins or virtues of the few. 
“Tf one member suffers, all the members 
suffer with it.” We must leave the fuller 
explication of this mystery where Abraham 
did, when, as to Sodom’s threatened doom, 
he said, “Shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right?’ Many a providential 
problem must wait for eternity for its final 
solution. 


Sunday, 23rd. Joshua vii. 16 to 26. 


The trespass of Achan curiously corre- 
sponds to the sin of Ananias and Sapphira 
which, like it, stands at the outset of an 
epoch of history and was a sin of sacri- 
lege in appropriating what was already de- 
voted to Jehovah—only in Achan’s case by 
the decree of God, and in Ananias’ by the 
act of the parties themselves. 

The cherem, or ban, was on Jericho, and 
his transgression and guilt involved the 
whole people in disaster. His generation 
is given, traced back to Tamar (Gen. 
xxxviil. 30), as though to hint that from 
such a source little godly influence would 
come down to posterity. 

The sin of Achan is briefly traced 
through its four stages: “I saw,” “I cov- 
eted,” “I took,’ “I hid”: the lust of the 
eyes, the lust of the mind, the act of the 
will and the hand, and then the attempt 
to cover up the sin and guilt by secrecy 
and silence. It reminds us of the famous 
classic sentence: “I came, I saw, I con- 
quered”—a brief résumé of successive steps 
whether of glory or defeat. 

Joshua resorted to a strategem. After 
the sacking of the city, the next step was 
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to penetrate to the hills above. The site 
of Ai, or Hai, has been discovered about 
two miles from Bethel. The population of 
Ai was about 12,000 (viii. 25), and a small 
detachment was thought to suffice to cap- 
ture it. But they fled, and the loss of 
thirty-six of their force created such a 
panic as precipitated a general rout. And 
now it was the hearts of God’s own people 
that melted and became as water, not, how- 
ever, because of any small losses, but from 
the withdrawal of God’s help and presence. 
The “captain of the Lorp’s host” had been 
their confidence at Jericho, but at Ai He 
left them to their own devices. 4 

How far Joshua acted on this occasion 
under the guidance of God’s Captain may 
be open to question. He was afterward 
bidden to go up to Ai, assured that the Lord 
had given it also into his hand; he was 
told to lay an ambush for the city behind 
it; and he was also commanded to “do to 
At’ as he had done “unto Jericho”; as 
though he was to surround the city and, 
without dependence on carnal weapons, 
take it as he had taken Jericho, simply 
stretching out his spear as Moses had 
stretched out his rod. But thus far no 
such orders are recorded. Possibly he 
mixed up his carnal military measures too 
much with God’s miraculous methods. 
Notwithstanding his attitude of surrender 
to the Lord’s Captain, he early began to 
trust his own judgment, as in the case of 
the league with the Gibeonites (in chapter 
ix.) and possibly the human element here 
also intruded. 


Monday, 24th. Joshua vii. 24 to 26. Cf. 
Rom. v. 14 to 21. 


Before we leave behind the sad story of 
Achan, we feel the need again of arresting 
our studies to emphasize the fact that, in 
the Word of God, the unit is not the indi- 
vidual but the family—a fact often over- 
looked. From Adam on, God has dealt 
with the race as organically one. Angels 
who neither marry nor are given in mar- 
riage, have no kinship, no family relation: 
hence, when they fell, each fell for himself, 
and this may also account for the fact that 
no salvation was provided for fallen angels. 
But Adam’s fall involved unborn offspring: 
and hence God provided a Second Man, a 
last Adam, as the new racial Head; so 
that those over whom death reigned, but 
who “had not sinned after the similitude 
of Adam’s transgression” might be saved, 
even though they died before having ca- 
pacity to believe after the similitude of 
Adam’s faith. Hence the salvation of in- 
fant children incapable of either voluntary 
sin or voluntary faith; they are saved 
through the work of the Second Man, with- 
out their intelligent act, even as they fell 
through the act of the first Adam, without 
voluntary participation in his sin. This we 
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regard as a fundamental fact in the re- 
demptive scheme; as the old epitaph in 
St. Andrews, Scotland, quaintly puts it: 


“Bold infidelity, turn pale and die! 
Beneath this stone two sleeping infants lie: 
Say, are they lost or saved? 
If death’s by sin, they sinned, for they are here; 
If heaven’s by works, in heaven they can’t ap- 
pear. 
Reason, ah, how depraved! 
Turn eer Bible’s sacred page, the knot’s un- 
tied. 


They died, for Adam sinned; they live, for Jesus 
died.” 


If, therefore, on one hand, we murmur 
at the stern organic law which involves off- 
spring in the awful consequences of paren- 
tal sin, we must remember how that fact 
is offset by another: that blessings descend 
through the same channel; and one of the 
“much mores” of Rom. v. has to do with 
the wonders of the grace that appointed 
the Second Man to repair the ruins of the 
first. Millions of children are in heaven 
who never believed; they were absolutely 
lifted to eternal bliss among the redeemed 
by the racial Headship of Christ, Who, so 
far as the race fell in Adam without vol- 
untary sin, raises the race out of ruin; and 
when to Adam’s sin, voluntary transgres- 
sion is added, it is only required that the 
will, having entered into the sin, shall also 
enter into the salvation, by voluntary ac- 
ceptance of faith. 


Tuesday, 25th. Ephesians v. 25 to vi. 9. 


This matter of household life is too im- 
portant to be lightly passed by. In Deut. 
xxii. 8 is found a typical command: “When 
thou buildest a new house, then thou shalt 
make a battlement for thy roof, that thou 
bring not blood upon thine house, if any 
man fall from thence.” Here the Rabbis 
find a figurative reference to the necessity 
of law in the family—a hedge of restraint, 
to prevent children and others who are 
subordinate in the house, from falling into 
ruin. Parents owe a debt to the house- 
hold, and to society at large, to hedge about 
their children with wholesome restrictions 
lest they carelessly or willfully fall into sin. 
He who indulges a child’s caprices and 
winks at filial disobedience is rearing trans- 
gressors and lawless members of society— 
it may be a race of criminals. How far 
parents are responsible for the disobedience 
of children it is, perhaps, impracticable to 
determine: but the Word of God leaves us 
in no doubt that God holds parents and 
guardians responsible for both godly teach- 
ing and training, with all needed sanctions 
of reward and penalty to uphold family 
government. The unit, in the Bible, being 
thus rather the household than the individ- 
ual, much pains was taken to preserve the 
unity and authority of the household, by 
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preventing foreign marriages and foreign 
faith and practice (Neh. xiii. 23-31). 

This is a valuable hint in child training. 
Satan makes a signal triumph when he in- 
vades the unity, or relaxes the authority, 
of a pious household. The first command 
of the second table puts at the head of all 
duties owed to men, parental rule, because 
for a time the parent is to the child in 
place of God; and because if the child be 
taught to honor parental authority by a 
loving obedience, it becomes easy and nat- 
ural, when the idea of God as a Divine 
Father becomes clear to the child’s mind, 
to transfer the love and obedience to the 
heavenly Parent. 

There are two great principles that the 
whole Word of God puts beneath all pious 
household training: : 

1. Every offspring should be the off- 
spring of a thoroughly consecrated mar- 
riage between disciples. Hence the re- 
striction—‘‘only in the Lord.” Christ was 
conceived of the Holy Ghost in the womb 
of the Virgin Mary. Such conception 
gives a hint of possible approximation to 
such a preparation for a holy childhood, 
for John the Baptist was “filled with the 
Holy Ghost, even from his mother’s 
womb.” While, without doubt, we are not 
justified in expecting that children will be 
born regenerate, we are fully justified in 
expecting that they may be born with ap- 
titude for an upright and holy character, 
if parental life is what it may and should 
be. There was something grand in Mrs. 
Catherine Booth’s deliberate consecration 
of her body to a holy motherhood and her 
solemn vow: “I never will have a godless 
child.” 


Wednesday, 26th. 1 Samuel i., ii. Cf. 


Col. iii. 16 to 25. 


2. Such parenthood should be supple- 
mented by firm and loving parental train- 
ing; marriage “in the Lord” by “nurture 
and admonition of the Lord.” Parents 
should lovingly insist on maintaining the 
unity and authority of family life; and it 
is a very serious question whether, so long 
as children continue under the parental roof 
and are dependent on parental support, 
they should not, in a noble sense, conform 
to parental law. As it is, the period dur- 
ing which such restraint is exercised is 
growing rapidly shorter and is already in 
many cases next to nothing. Of course all 
parental authority should be steeped in 
love. And this seems to be the thought of 
Paul in Eph. vi. 4: “Fathers, provoke not 
your children to wrath.” 

But in all parental efforts, directed 
toward child conversion, two grand 
essentials are of prime importance: prayer 
and passion for souls. The two are in 
fact inseparable. No work is so delicate 
and difficult as shaping a character in its 
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plastic state; and nowhere is such delicacy 
of touch essential. Only God can give the 
skill for such work. The hand of the 
heavenly Potter is alone sufficient. Con- 
stant fellowship in prayer with Him is the 
only hope of avoiding or correcting other- 
wise fatal mistakes. He alone can reveal 
what are the defects of child character, 
what are the evil tendencies, and how both 
may be met. Prayer alone can guide pre- 
cept, teaching us how to teach the truth, 
line upon line, as in line engraving the 
whole plate is covered with delicate in- 
cisions whose comparative depth gives the 
outlines and shading to the image or pic- 
ture. Prayer surrounds parent and child 
with a strange atmosphere, a subtle in- 
fluence which is known only to those who 
are familiar with the Divine Presence. 

Passion for souls is an indescribable 
zeal, earnestness and enthusiasm which is 
calm and quiet but intense and irrepres- 
sible. Jeremiah (xx. 8, 9) expresses it in 
his prophecy. When God’s word became 
to him only a cause of daily derision and 
reproach, he determined to keep silence and 
no more make mention of His name; “but 
his word was in mine heart as a burning 
fire shut up in my bones, and I was weary 
with forbearing, and I could not stay.” 
Silence became harder than speech and in- 
action more difficult than any effort. There 
was a pent-up fire demanding vent. There 
is a secret fellowship with God where we 
get this heavenly fire kindled within, and it 
makes personal work for souls easy, nat- 
ural, a relief and a rest. To linger in 
God’s presence until we see souls in their 
need and peril, as through His eyes, makes 
us long over them with a tireless yearning. 

This passion for souls is probably the 
highest product of spiritual communion 
with God. It absorbs us, and even our 
own salvation is forgotten in that deep 
passionate yearning which made Moses 
ready to have his name blotted out of 
God’s book for Israel’s sake, or Paul will- 
ing to be anathema for the sake of his 
brethren. It seems to me that such pas- 
sion is the highest form of unselfish love, 
and the nearest approximation to the Di- 
vine motive that impelled the Lord Jesus 
Christ to empty Himself of His original 
glory and majesty and assume “the form of 
a servant,” enduring even the Cross. No 
man can kindle in himself that celestial 
fire; it must come from the live coal from 
off the altar above. 


Thursday, 27th. Joshua viii. 


When the sin is put away the blessing 
becomes possible and actual. Jehovah can 
now say to Joshua, “Fear not.” The spies, 
in a spirit of self-confidence, had boasted 
that a few thousands were enough to over- 
come Ai, but God chose now to call forth 
the whole host of 600,000 fighting men, 
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partly because the spoil was in this case 
to be divided among the people. But the 
Lord reminded them that, nevertheless, the 
battle was in His hands, and said, “I have 
given into thy hand the king of Ai, and 
his people, and his city, and his land”; and 
proceeded to direct even the measures to 
be taken. 

To tarry over details would be to forfeit 
our main object, which is to gather lessons 
for spiritual guidance. Hence we do iittle’ 
more with the narrative than take out of 
the way any stones of stumbling, and ex- 
plain what is helpful to spiritual instruc- 
tion. ‘ 

The ambush succeeded, with the pre- 
tended flight of the Israelites. The people 
of Ai and Bethel were drawn out of the 
cities and they were left undefended. 
Then came the great signal—the stretching 
out of Joshua’s spear, like the stretching 
forth of Moses’ rod, and the city was 
taken and burned, and the foes smitten. 
The king of Ai was taken alive, and hung, 
and his carcass, at eventide, buried beneath 
a stone heap. 

Then Joshua built an altar on Mount 
Ebal, according to the instructions in 
Deut. xvii. 1, 2. This locality was about 
a score of miles from the site of Ai, by 
the fall of which the march of the people 
would be unmolested. 

This stately and solemn ceremony we 
have already noticed in our studies in Deu- 
teronomy. But it may be wel! again to 
observe that Ebal and Gerizim were like 
opposite natural bounds to the gateway 
into the Garden of Palestine. And God 
had decreed that, in this formal entrance 
to the land of promise, there should be a 
proclamation of His law and a commemo- 
ration of covenant that would leave a per- 
manent impression on His people. An 
altar is built; burnt offerings and peace 
offerings sacrificed unto Jehovah; and the 
blessings and cursings solemnly repeated, 
and then inscribed upon the plastered row 
of stone pillars erected beside the altar. 
The awful solemnity of that ceremonial 
was not easily forgotten. The ranging of 
the people, one half on one peak and the 
other on the other, within seeing and hear- 
ing distance, so as to witness all that was 
done and said—was there ever such an 
assemblage in such an amphitheatre? Was 
there ever such a rehearsal of God’s law 
under circumstances so awe-inspiring! And 
yet how soon were the impressions of this 
august scene practically obscured, if not 
obliterated ! 


Friday, 28th. Joshua ix. 


The kings of the hill country, the low 
lands and the Mediterranean coast com- 
bined against Joshua. The downfall of 
Jericho and Ai produced such a panic of 
fear that they felt their only hope of re- 
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sistance lay in an alliance: and so they 
forgot their animosities and individual in- 
terests in the presence of a common peril, 
to prevent foreign invaders from driving 
them all out and possessing their lands. 
Strange indeed that the children of this 
world should show themselves so much 
wiser in their generation than the children 
of light! The Church of Christ to-day 
confronts a foe that is many and mighty, 
the multitude and magnitude of which it 
would be folly to underrate. False faiths, 
some of them most subtle and sophistical ; 
corrupt forms of Christianity, leavened 
with the worst elements of heathenism and 
idolatry; and all the forms of iniquity 
found in the world, without even the guise 
of religion, are threatening not only the 
advance but the very existence of the 
Church. Yet how slow are Christ’s dis- 
ciples to forget their trifling differences 
and magnify their grand agreements, so as 
to be in such alliance with each other as to 
bid defiance to the foes of God and man! 
What could not a_ thoroughly united 
Church accomplish in a unanimous witness 
against error and combined warfare against 
wrong! 

The Gibeonites secured by fraud an al- 
liance with Israel. This was probably the 
first great mistake made in occupying the 
land. The town of Gibeon, on a rock cliff 
about six miles northwest of Jerusalem, 
was the capital of the Hivites, where the 
modern village of El-Jib stands. It seems 
then to have been united with some neigh- 
boring towns in a free and independent 
republican state. Artful strategy was re- 
sorted to, in order to their security. They 
took old sacks upon their asses, as is the 
manner of the poorest travelers, who stow 
all their food, clothing and utensils in a 
coarse bag which they lay across the beast 
they ride on. They carried old skin bot- 
tles, rent and patched; old shoes, as those 
who had not even sufficient beasts to ride 
on; and stale bread—all meant to confirm 
their story that they came from afar, were 
not themselves Canaanites, and were hon- 
estly seeking a religious league with God’s 
people. 

These were a part of the inhabitants of 
Canaan whom the Lord had doomed to ex- 
termination, or, at least, expulsion. But a 
‘compact was made with them, that they 
should be spared; and when after three 
days the fraud was discovered, the oath 
could not be disregarded and the Gibeon- 
ites became “hewers of wood and drawers 
of water’—servants of the sanctuary to do 
the lowest menial offices and drudgery. 
They were afterwards known as the Nethi- 
nims (1 Chron. ix. 2, Ezra ii. 43, viii. 20). 


Saturday, 29th. Joshua ix. 14 to 27. 


The turning point of this part of the 
narrative is ver. 14: “And the men took of 
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their victuals, and asked not counsel at the 
mouth of ‘the Lorn.” This is manifestly 
meant both as an explanation of this first 
great blunder, and a rebuke to the culpable 
negligence born of excessive credulity and 
a precipitate decision. Israel had been ex- 
pressly told as to all the inhabitants of the 
land: “Thou shalt drive them out before 
thee. Thou shalt make no covenant with 
them, nor with their gods. They shalt not 
dwell in thy land, lest they make thee sin 
against me” (Ex. xxiii. 31-33). 

This decree of expulsion and non-alliance 
had been expressly repeated, and with em- 
phasisa (Cia bexmxoccivenl2. Detitumyiteee, 
etc.) The subsequent commands were, if 
possible, more explicit and unmistakable 
than the first. And on this occasion there 
should have been simply an inquiry into the 
will of God. It must be remembered that 
Jehovah was at all times accessible as a 
present Counselor and Guide. The “cap- 
tain of the Lorp’s host” had appeared to 
Joshua and conducted in person the siege 
of Jericho. The Lord had only just be- 
fore explained their defeat at Ai and ex- 
posed the guilt of Achan. He was still 
at hand. Had the high priest been sum- 
moned with Urim and Thummim to ask 
counsel of God, the strategem would have 
been exposed and they would have been 
told just what to do. But they did not 
even ask counsel, and acted on their own 
judgment. The consequence was that the 
mistake was only discovered when it was 
too late to rectify it, without committing 
another blunder, if not crime, in disre- 
garding their own sworn compact (xi. 19, 
20). In later days the violation of this 
compact by Saul and his bloody house was 
severely punished (2 Sam. xxi. 1). 

We cannot but see here a permanent and 
prominent lesson for God’s people, indi- 
vidually and collectively. We are never to 
make any decision or take any step with- 
out inquiring at God’s holy oracles—asking 
“counsel at the mouth of the Lorp.” The 
audience chamber of the King is always 
accessible, and the door is open. We have 
only to ask wisdom in faith and it shall 
be given. “In all thy ways acknowledge 
him, and he shall direct thy paths” (Prov. 
iii. 6). No guidance of yesterday will do 
for to-day; and no past illumination suf- 
fices for present perils or duties. “AS. thy 
days, so shall thy strength be”; but it is 
equally true that, step by step, we need the 
lamp of God to shine on our path if we 
are to walk safely. 


Sunday, 30th. Joshua ix. Cf. Acts ii. 


41 to 47; iv. 32 to 37. 


Upon this mistake of Israel we still tarry 
“lest we forget.’ If there is any unmis- 
takable lesson taught us in the Word of 
God it is this, of our daily need of wisdom 

from on high. There are several promi- 
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nent reasons why daily and hourly guid- 
ance should be expectantly sought: 

1. Because of our habitual proneness 
to forget the lessons already taught, and 
the commands already given. 

2. Because of the constant clamor of 
the self-will to rely on our own judgment 
and follow our own devices. 

3. Because of the surroundings of the 
world, with its misleading maxims and car- 
nal standards of conduct. 

4. Because new crises are perpetually 
arising, unlike previous experiences and 
hence demanding new light. 

5. Because our only safety is found in 
unceasing sense of need such as drives us 
to unceasing prayer. 

These are some of the reasons why a 
believer, or a Church of God, needs to keep 
in perpetual touch with God if mistakes 
are to be avoided which may imperil vital 
interests. 

The opening chapters of the Acts of the 
Apostles reveal a condition of church life 
that has since had no parallel. The effu- 
sion of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost cre- 
ated a body of disciples, permeated with 
holy knowledge and zeal. The impression 
of the actual Divine presence and guidance 
was so vivid and actual that it controlled 
every word and act. Worldly aims and 
motives were sunk out of sight. Worldly 
possessions were counted of no value, but 
sold to yield a common fund to relieve all 
wants of the destitute. Witness for Christ 
was persisted in at any cost, and martyr- 
dom preferred to cowardice or silence. It 
is a picture of an ideal community. But, 
alas, how soon was even this impression 
lost! The Church forgot the ever-present 
Spirit; prayer declined; unity was lost; 
equality gave way to clerical caste and of- 
ficial dignity; murmurings and complain- 
ings ereated discord; human leaders be- 
came more prominent than the invisible 
Leader; and doctrinal divergences and 
practical heresies began to prevail. And 
so ever since. The sense of God is gone; 
prayer has never again taken its place in 
the individual or church life that it had 
for those first few years of the pente- 
costal church. How often might it be 
written to-day, when colossal blunders are 
made by the disciples of our Lord, “They 
asked not counsel at the mouth of the 
Lorp” ! 


Monday, 31st. Joshua x. 1 to 11. 

Five kings war against Gibeon. Adoni- 
zedec was king of Jerusalem. His name— 
“lord of righteousness,” essentially the 
same as Melchizedek—hints that some such 
was a common dynastic title of the Jeru- 
salem kings. This king, like the three of 
whom we read in ch. ix., was struck with 
the panic that seems to have been epidemic 
by this time, and he summons four neigh- 
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boring kings to come and help him chas- 
tise Gibeon for making peace with the in- 
vaders, and so likewise check the further 
advance of Israel. 

The Gibeonites naturally appeal to their 
new Hebrew allies. On this occasion un- 
doubtedly Joshua did not repeat his former 
mistake, but asked counsel of the Lord; 
and received encouragement: “Fear them 
not; for I have delivered them into thine 
hand: there shall not a man of them stand 
before thee.” 

How gracious of God! A blunder had 
been made in making any compact with the 
Gibeonites; but now that the mistake had 
been seen and acknowledged, there is no 
upbraiding. He Who “giveth to all liber- 
ally, and upbraideth not,” answers the ap- 
peal for counsel; and although this appeal 
from Gibeon was the result of the mistake, 
Jehovah assures His people of victory. 
And He fulfills His word. The rout and 
slaughter are terrible. Heaven rains down 
hailstones and God’s artillery is more ef- 
fective than human weapons. 

Those who have witnessed an Oriental 
hailstorm know its terror. Masses of ice 
as large as walnuts, and in some cases even 
as large as two fists, fall with awful sud- 
denness and violence, demolishing crops, 
killing cattle, beating in and crushing the 
roofs of houses and often destroying, as in 
this case, human life. In this instance the 
proof of a miraculous intervention of God 
was manifest; for while heaven rained its 
ice bullets on the Amorite army, the Israel- 
ites were saved from the destructive rav- 
ages of the hailstorm. 

Truly God is a terrible God to His ene- 
mies! The picture here presented of the 
terrific tempest that drove the army of the 
five kings through long and precipitous 
ravines, and along roads so rocky and 
rugged that paths were made by steps cut 
in the rocks, such a picture can only be 
appreciated by those who know the locality 
here defined by the names Gibeon, Beth- 
horon, Azekah, Makkedah. Who can 
stand before Him Who rideth in majesty 
on the clouds, and Who commandeth the 
forces of nature so that they obey Him? 

As we close our month’s studies, how 
solemn is the review of the miracle work- 
ing of God! 


He made the Jordan flood to stay, 
While through its bed He cleft a way. 
He made the walls of Jericho 

To fall in ruins without a blow. 

The house of Rahab on the wall 

He saved from ruin amid the fall. 
He bade the hail from heaven smite ° 
The allied armies—driven to flight, 
And nature’s forces for Him fight. 
Great is our God! Let Him ’be ours, 
All human and satanic powers 

In vain combine to do us harm: 

Our strength is His resistless arm. 
A mighty fortress is our God! 

His power and love let all saints laud! 


The Late King Edward’s 
Physician 


Dr. Ernest Ott, 
Marienbad : 


“T have been using 
Sanatogen foranumber 
of years in my practice 
with excellent results. 
These results have been 
notably goodin the case 
of elderly people, when 
it was desirable to build 
up the strenzth. to stim- 
ulate the bodily func- 


tions and to improve . 


the circulation of the 
blood.” 


The Czar of Russia’s 
Private Physician 


Dr. Ferchmin: ‘My 
daughter, who was 
very nervous and 
anemic, has been 
greatly benefited by 
the prolonged use of 
Sanatogen. Her:ap- 
petite improved, her 
weight increased, and 
the color of her skin 
became healthier.” 


The King of Italy’s 
Physician 
DriiG. Ouirico: “1 


have used Sanatogen 
with marked benefit 
in the case of weakly 
children, and in con- 
valescence after long 
illnesses. I consider 
Sanatogen a most ex- 
cellent tonic food.” 
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“Neurasthenia 
Is Starvation 
of the Ner- 


vous System” 


HUS says one of the noted _physi- 
cians of to-day. 


T 


Too often we allow ambition to sway judgment 
—employ all our forces with never a thought 
of their /:mztations. 


True—we answer when hunger calls—feed our 
bodies. But when nervous force is exhausted we 
are heedless. Starved nerves need food just as 
do starved bodies. When your supply of nervous 
energy is depleted—you feel mentally worn out 
and even your muscles are tardy in obeying nerve 
commands—you need 


Sanatogen 


THE FOOD YSTON/C 


Sanatogen is a wonderful rebuilder, revitalizer—reinvigorator 
of starved, jaded nerves. It combines Albumen, milk’s nu- 
trient—and Sodium Glycero-phosphate -the great nerve- 
reconstructive—in the form of an easily assimilated, fine, white 
powder, soluble in water, coffee, cocoa or any non-acid bever- 
age. Sanatogen is recommended and prescribed by over 12,000 
practising physicians and is enthusiastically endorsed by promin- 
ent public people the world over, who have benefited by its use. 
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Write for our book on “‘ Nerves.’ 


A well known physician-author has written a notable work on 
Neurasthenta. The prevalence of this nerve disorder through- 
out America has caused him to describe it as *‘*The American 
Disease.”’ It is a book of vital interest 10 every American and is 
written in an entertaining style, free from morbid description 
but brimful with sound, common-sense suggestions. 


Sanatogen is sold in three sizes—$1.00, $1.90, $3.60 
Get it from your druggist—if not obtainable from him, write the 


BAUER CHEMICAL CO. ior sattnew York 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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HELP NEEDED 


TO SEND 


The Record of Christian Work 
MISSIONARIES 


For years our readers have enabled us to send the RECORD OF 
CHRISTIAN WORK, containing the reports of the several NORTH- 
FIELD CONFERENCES, to those engaged in missionary labors at 
home and abroad. Expressions of deepest gratitude have resulted from 
this effort, and we desire to distribute a larger number this year than we 
have ever sent before. 

The sense of isolation and lack of Christian fellowship is one of the 
severest hardships a missionary has to endure. Conferences and similar 
opportunities for Bible study are privileges they must forego, except at 
rare intervals, and the best substitute for this deprivation is the oppor- 
tunity to read the reports of such addresses as are given at Northfield. 

This year we wish to raise $3,000 to send the RECORD OF CHRIS- 
TIAN WORK to these Christian workers. About half of this sum has 
already been raised. READER! WILL YOU HELP US IN RAISING 
THE REMAINING $1500? 

Any sum, however small, will be gratefully received and promptly 
acknowledged if addressed: 


Editor RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK, 
EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 


N. B. If every subscriber would send us 
even five cents this sum would be raised. 


Mention the R. C. W.-to advertisers. 
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Moisture Will 
Spoil Ordinary 
Soda Crackers 


N° matter how good the ingredients or how 
careful the baking, once expose soda crackers 
to the slightest dampness of air and they lose their 


taste and much of their food value. 

That’s why bulk crackers kept in barrels, boxes 
and cans get tasteless and tough and hard to 
swallow. They absorb moisture, and they also 
gather dust, germs and store odors. What a pity 
that this most nutritious of flour foods is so 
contaminated! 

But there is a soda cracker too good, too perfect 
to be thus treated! After baking, Uneeda Biscuit 
are immediately placed in dust tight, moisture 
proof packages which preserve their crispness, 
flavor and nourishment. 


(Never sold in bulk) 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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THE NORTHFIELD SCHOOLS 


D. L. MOODY, Founder 


Northfield Seminary 


FOUNDED 1879 


Col. C. A. HOPKINS, President . A , . Boston, Mass. GEO. E. KEITH, Treasurer . é f 5 Campello, Mass. 
LEWIS A. CROSSETT, Vice President . ; . Boston, Mass. A. G. MOODY, Clerk . ; 5 . East Northfield, Mass. 
TRUSTEES 

WILLIAM R. MooDy MRS. JOHN FRENCH HENRY H. PROCTOR RICHARD H. STEARNS 
FRANK WOOD GEORGE H. SHAW MRS. HENRY H. PROCTOR ARTHUR PERRY 
DANIEL W. MCWILLIAMS PRESTON B. KEITH Louis L. HOPKINS FLEMING H. REVELL 
C. M. BAILEY ; CHARLES R. OTIS ABNER KINGMAN E. C. MILLS 


MRS. FRED’K BILLINGS 


HE NO R-EH EVE LDS Co Oe 

are maintained on the principle of “helping 
those who help themselves.” Free scholarships 
are not awarded, but each student pays the nomi- 
nalsum of $100 a school year for board 
and tuition. This is one half the ac- 
tual cost. 

This year there is an enrollment of nearly a 
thousand students. The amount the trustees must 
raise during the coming fiscal year, beginning 
August 1, iis One Hundred Thousand 
Dollars. Any help from readers of the Recorp 
OF CurRIsTIAN Work will be deeply appreciated, 


and any sums, however small, will be gratefully 


A 


East NortTuHFIELp, Mass. 


acknowledged. 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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A LIVING FROM POULTRY 


$1500.00 from 60 Hens in Ten Months 
on a City Lot 40 Feet Square 


[o the average 

poultryman that 
vould seem imposst- 
le and when we tell 
ou that we have 
ctually done a 
I500 poultry bust- 
ess with 60 hens on 
corner in the city 
arden 4o feet wide 
y 40 feet long, we 
re simply stating 
acts. It would not 
@ possible to get 


Photograph showing a portion of the Philo National Poultry Institute Poultry Plant, where 
there are now over 5,000 Pedigree White Orpingtons on Less\than a Half Acre of Land 


uch returns by any one of the systems of poultry keeping recommended and practiced 
y the American people, still it can be accomplished by the 


PHILO. SYSTEM 


THE PHILO SYSTEM IS UNLIKE ALL OTHER WAYS 
OF KEEPING POULTRY 
nd in many respects just the reverse, accomplishing 
lings in poultry work that have always been considered 
npossible, and getting unheard-of results that are hard 
) Meticve without seeing. 


THE NEW SYSTEM COVERS ALL BRANCHES OF THE WORK 
NECESSARY FOR SUCCESS 

rom selecting the breeders to marketing the product. It 
lls how to get eggs that will hatch, how to hatch nee 
yery egg and how to raise nearly all the chicks hatched. 
gives complete plans in detail how to make every ite 
scessary torun the business and at less than half the cost 
quired to handle the poultry business in any other 
anner. 


JR SIX-MONTHS-OLD PULLETS ARE LAYING AT THE RATE OF 
24 EGGS EACH PER MONTH 

1a space of two square feet for each bird. No green cut 
one of any description is fed, and the food used is inex- 
sive as compared with food others are using. 

Our new book, THE PHILO SYSTEM OF POULTRY KEEP- 
G, gives full particulars regarding these wonderful dis- 
veries, with simple, easy-to-understand directions that 
eright tothe point, and 15 pages of illustrations showing 
| branches of the work from start to finish. 


TESTIMONIAL 
: SOUTH BRITAIN, CONN., April 19, 1909 
R. E. R. PHILO, ELMIRA, N. Y. 

DEAR SIR:—I have followed your ee as close as I 
uld; the result is acomplete success. If there can be any 
iprovement on nature, your prooder is it. The first ex- 
rience I had with your System was last December. I 
tehed 17 chicks under two hens, put them as soon as 
tched in one of your brooders out of doors and at the age 

three months asia, them at 35c.a pound. They then 
eraged 2% lbs. each, and the man I sold them to said 
py were the finest he ever saw and he wants all Ican 
are thisseason. Yourstruly, A. E. NELSON 


TWO-POUND BROILERS IN EIGHT WEEKS 


Are raised in a space of less than a square foot to the broil- 
er without any loss, and the broilers are of the very best 
quality, bringing here 3 cents a pound above the highest 
market price. 


DON’T LET THE CHICKENS DIE IN THE SHELL 


One of the secrets of success is to save all the chickens 
that are fully developed at hatching time, whether they 
can crack the shell or not. Itisasimpletrick and believed 
to be the secret of the ancient Egyptians and Chinese 
which enabled them to sell the chicks at 10 cents a dozen. 


CHICKEN FEED AT 15 CENTS A BUSHEL 


Our book tells how to make the best green food with 
but little trouble and have a good supply any day in the 
year, winter or summer. It is just as impossible to get a 
large egg yield without green food as it is to keep a cow 
without hay or fodder. 


OUR NEW BROODER SAVES 2 CENTS ON EACH CHICKEN 


No lamp required. No danger of chilling, overheating 
or burning up the chickens as with brooders using lamps 
or any kind of fire. They also keep all the lice off the 
chickens automatically or kill any that may be on them 
when placed in the brooder. Our book gives full plans 
and the right to make and use them. One can easily be 
made in an hour at a cost of 25 to 50 cents. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Send $1.00 for one year’s subscription to the 
Poultry Review, a monthly magazine devoted 


to progressive methods of poultry keeping, 
and we will include, without charge, a copy 
of the latest revised edition of the Philo 
System Book. 


2542 Lake Street 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 


E. R. PHILO, Publisher, 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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THE NORTHFIELD SCHOOLS 


_ Dp. L. MOODY, Founder 


Mount Hermon Boys’ School 


FOUNDED 1881 


HENRY H. PROCTOR, President . ‘ 4 . Boston, Mass. EDWIN M. BULKLEY, Treasurer, 43 Exchange Pl., New York City 2 
ROBERT E. SPEER, Vice President f 5 New York City W.R. MOODY, Clerk . 3 . East Northfield, Mass. 


TRUSTEES 


COL. J. J. JANEWAY PRESTON B. KEITH R. W. POMEROY H. K. MCHARG 


CoL. C. A. HOPKINS EDWIN THORNE AMBERT G. MOODY REV. JOHN MCDOWELL 
GEORGE E, KEITH GLEN WRIGHT LEWIS A. CROSSETT WM. HOLBROOK 
R. D. DOUGLASS HENRY R. MALLORY JACOB P. BATES OHN FRENCH 

STEPHEN BAKER RICHARD H. STEARNS WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY . D. KIMBALL 


National Scope of : 
Northfield Schools 


T a recent meeting at Mount Hermon Boys’ 
School the question was asked as to the 
number of nationalities represented by the students 


enrolled. The principal stated that the latest cen- 


sus showed thirty nationalities in the stu- 
dent body. 

The same condition is equally true of Northfield 
Seminary for girls. From every state and terri- 
tory; from country village and from crowded city, 
wherever awakened ambition for an education 


seeks, by earnest effort, to acquire the benefit of 


lost privileges, we offer a helping hand. 


East NortTHFIeLp, Mass. 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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anitary Individual Communion 
— Cups 


More convenient 
and sanitary, and = 
add much impres- SENT FOR TRIAL 
siveness to the ceremony. Our service is of the very 
finest finish and offers the most compiete, practical 
arrangements. We introduced individual service, 
and supply thousands of satisfied congregations. 
They never go back to any other service. 

List of users on request. Send for free catalogue, 


Return outfit (our expense) tf not satisfied after tri 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., 18th St Rechesiva AL Y. 


Individual 
Communion Service 


PRICE LIST 
ALUMINUM ; 
Base, $2.25 

Trays, 40 plain glasses, $5.75 r& 
BEST SILVER PLATE 
Cover, $6.50 Base, $6.50 Tray, $10.85 


Write for full particulars and our handsome illustrated 
Catalogue. KFREK. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE COMPANY 
H. V. Meyer, Manager 
Address Dept. 0 16 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Make the Farm Pay 


Complete Home Study Courses in Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Landscape Gardening, 
Forestry, Poultry Culture, and Veterinary Science 
under Prof. Brooks of the Mass. Agricultural 
College, Prof. Craig of Cornell University and 
other eminent teachers. Over 100 Home Study 
Courses under Professors in leading colleges. 

250 page Catalogue free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. R. A., Springfield, Mass. 


Beautiful Northfield 


“VARMS, Village Homes, Summer Cottages, 
= Business Property. Exclusive representative 
» Rustic Ridge Association, Mountain Park 
d Northfield Highlands. 


ral 


Prof. Brooks 


ELLIOTT W. BROWN, Norrurizxp, Mass. 


‘Ss 


vertisement taken. 


Larger space 
must accompany order. 


pro rata 
: 
ACRIFICE SALE—GENUINE No. 6 Remington $23; Underwoods, 
vers $30; others cheaper; rebuilt, guaranteed; sent on approval ; 
8 money; write for Premium offer. Old Reliable, established 30 


‘Ts. CONSOLIDATED “TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 245 Broad- 
7, N. Y. SPECIAL TO THE CLERGY. 
: 


: 


Work Advertising. 


a 


Stained Glass 
Windows For 
Enyp Church 


3 AANY church can afford The Foster- 


Munger Co StainedGlass Art Win- 

to take out the plain and replace with 
thinking of building. 

| wishes to pay and every one is a window 

color will be sent free to any pastor or 


lows We sell windows right and at 

rices so low that you can actually afford 

a tained glass We want to hear from 
! every country church and every church 

Ghia 

| We make windows from $11.25 up to as 
much as the most wealthy congregation 

hat you would be proud to own, Our $5000 

ook illustrating 200 designs, etc., in actual 


| Building Committee, 


| The Foster-Munger Zo, 
DEPT. R CHICAG 


Liecios Oo 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


outfits. Send for our “Special Intro- 


5 pductory Offer.’’ Our ‘Self-Collecting’’ 
Site me Tray saves ONE-FOURTH cost of other 


Se =~ systems. Address, 
THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE CO. Box 17, LIMA, O. 


The Bowiden Bell 
For Church and Chapel 


The sweetest and most powerful 
toned bell made 


Catalogue Free 
Church Collection Envelope Holders 


American Bell Foundry 


Northville, Mich. 


Vcvime BELLS 


i Va y 
laa: Memorial Bells « Specialty. 
“2 ———£-) McShane Bell Foundry Co., Baltimore. Md..0.% 


CHESTER CREST,’ The Home for Intemper- 

ate Men at Mount Vernon, N. Y., welcomes unfor- 

tunate men for a term of weeks or months. Accommoda- 

tions for the rich, the well-to-do and for the poor. Gospel 

methods aloneare employed. 9000 men have been received, 
For particulars address G.S AVERY. 


PULPITS, Platform Ghaira, Sunday Scheel Seats, 


Collection Piates, Ghureh Pews, Schoo! 
Besks, Opera Chairs, Lodge and _ = 

It | Bank Furniture, Office Desks, ~7—~ 7 
{ b= aks for Catalog by number only = 
‘ O12? Church raitare| pore Coat OF | 


; Li2¢ Ledge Fursitare 
-B129 Samk Furnitare 


THE NORTHFIELD PAD CALENDAR 


FOR 1911 
AND 


The Northfield Illustrated Calendar 


FOR 1911 
ARE BOTH READY 


30 cents and 60 cents respectively 
Record of Christian Work 


UBSCRIBERS’ WANT DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements in this department cost $ .18 per line, four lines costing $ .72 per insertion, the smallest ad- 
Count eight words to the line. ( 
Forms close the 5th of the month preceding publication. Send all orders, remit- 


tances and correspondence to WALTER C. KIMBALL, INC., 1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY. 


Cash, money order or check 


BARGAINS IN BLACKBOARDS of Every 
Kind for Cash with the Order. AMERICAN BLACKBOARD 
CO., 2712 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 


The Larger ee Companion) 
g Many “Ne ew | ‘eatures for lOW S| 


Record of Christian Work Advertising. 


<7 


5 
MW 
t 
; 
What the £ 
Larger Youth’s y 
Companion ; 
offers for 1911 ; 
is shown in the W 
Mlustrated | i 
Announcement a8 
sent free with ' 
specimen copies 
on request. . 


EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER who at once cuts out and sends this 
slip (or mentions this publication) with $1.75 for the 52 issues of The 
Youth’s Companion for 1931 will receive 

ALL THE ISSUES FOR NOV. AND DEC., 1910, including the 
beautiful Holiday Numbers for Thanksgiving and Christmas. 

THE YOUTH’S COMPANION’S ART CALENDAR FOR 
1934, lithographed in twelve colors and gold. mss 

Then The Companion for the fifty-two issues of 1911 —a treasury of 
the best reading for every member of the family. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 


Eating 
By the Watch 


Fating by the watch may save 
Time—but will it save your 
stomach? Health and strength 
come from the complete 
digestion of a perfect, well- 
balanced food. To reach 
the highest working efii- 
ciency and the fullest enjoy- 
~ ment of life select a 
simple, nourishing food 
and then take time to 
CHEW it. 


You HAVE 


to chew 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


The crispness of its shreds promotes thorough mastication, which is the first 
process in digestion. If you have to hurry, however, Shredded Wheat is 
the ideal food because it is ready-cooked and ready-to-serve. Cutout greasy 
meats and starchy vegetables and try a Shredded Wheat Biscuit with baked 
apple and cream and see how much better you feel. 


For breakfast heat the biscuit in the 
oven to restore crispness and pour 
over it hot milk, adding a little 
cream and a dash of salt. 


Made by the 
SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Baker’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Has a Delicious Flavor 
and High Food Value 


Apart from its delicious flavor, which alone 
would make it a popular beverage, Baker’s 
Cocoa possesses in a marked degree many other 
good qualities which contribute to its enormous 
value as a perfect food drink ;—it is absolutely 
pure and wholesome and it is easily digested ; 
made in accordance with our recipe it furnishes 
the body, as no other drink does, with some of 


the purest elements of nutrition combined in 
“proper proportion, and it has all the strength and 
natural rich, red-brown color of the best cocoa 
beans, carefully selected and __ scientifically 
blended. 

The success of Baker’s Cocoa has been so 
great that many unscrupulous imitations have 
been put upon the market, and consumers should 
see that they are furnished with the genuine 
article with the trade-mark of “ La Belle Cho- 
colatiere ” on the package. 

A handsomely illustrated booklet of Choice a 


NS Recipes sent free. 
Registered U. S. Patent Office 


§2 Highest Awards in Europe cil America 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780 a DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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